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E  STREET 

A  Sense  of  Where  You  Are 


I’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  newest 
member  of  the  Modern  Maturity 
family— Jim  Fishman.  In  February,  he 
joined  us  as  publisher  to  take  charge  of 
advertising  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
magazine  and  the  Bulletin. 

Jim  has  a  distinguished  background.  He 
has  been  the  national  sales  director  for  People  and  publisher 
of  both  Yankee  and  Audubon — two  underperforming  titles 
that  he  turned  into  success  stories. 

What  attracted  him  to  Modern  Maturity  was  the 
power  of  the  magazine  to  reach  the  growing  50+  audience. 
“Everybody  knows  what  the  demographics  are,  that  there’s 
a  huge  wave  of  people  turning  50  every  year,”  he  says.  “But 
it’s  the  psychogtaphics  that  are  really  exciting.  Today’s  50- 
year-olds  aren’t  the  same  as  yesterday’s  50-year-olds. 
They’re  looking  to  enrich  their  lives  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
not  just  camp  out  on  a  beach  chair.  And  they’ve  got  the 
time  and  the  wherewithal  to  do  it.” 

Jim  is  a  good  example.  A  former  marathoner,  he  now  is 
in  training  to  become  a  world-class  epicure.  His  wife, 
Ardean,  owns  the  Caffe  Toscana  in  Old  Saybrook,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  he  has  traveled  with  her  to  Venice  to  study 
with  Chef  Marcella  Hazan.  Jim  splits  his  time  between  his 
apartment  in  New  York  City  and  a  house  in  Old  Lyme, 
Connecticut.  “I  love  the  energy  of  New  York,”  he  says. 

“My  idea  of  the  perfect  city  is 
one  that’s  rich  in  culture  and 
people  who  exude  a  zest  for 
life.  A  city  where  the  attitude 
is — anything  is  possible.” 

Senior  editor  Gabrielle  de- 
Groot  Bedford  has  a  different 
idea.  Gabi,  who  spearheaded 
“The  50  Most  Alive  Places” 
section  with  planning  editor 
Karen  Reyes,  decided  a  long 
time  ago  that  water  was  more 
important  to  her  than  the 
pulse  of  urban  life.  She  grew 
up  on  the  island  city  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas,  where,  she  says, 

“everything  that  happened  to 
me  was  connected  to  the 
water.”  So  when  she  moved  to 
one  of  our  top  50  towns,  An¬ 
napolis,  Maryland,  11  years 
ago  to  take  a  job  as  a  reporter, 
she  immediately  felt  at  home. 


A  devoted  out- 
doorswoman, 

Gabi  enjoys  bik¬ 
ing  and  boating 
with  her  hus¬ 
band,  David, 
and  she’s  cur¬ 
rently  preparing 
for  the  grueling 
Chesapeake  Bay 
swim.  But  what 
she  enjoys  most  is  waking  up  every  morning  on  Salt  Works 
Creek  and  watching  the  two  giant  blue  herons  who  live 
there  diving  for  food.  “It’s  amazing,”  she  says.  “I  could  eas¬ 
ily  see  myself  living  here  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

For  Karen  Reyes,  the  key  element  is  trees.  When  she  was  a 
kid,  her  family  moved  a  lot  because  her  mother  had  “the 
wanders.”  Karen  found  refuge  by  building  a  tree  house 
wherever  they  moved — until  she  turned  16  and  her  mother 
told  her  to  stop  because  it  wasn’t  “ladylike.”  Three  and  a 
half  years  ago  when  Karen  moved  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  she  told  her  realtor  what  she  wanted  in  a  house: 

“Trees,  first;  indoor  plumbing,  second.”  Fortunately,  she 
was  able  to  find  both  in  a  townhome  in  Annandale,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  a  large  cherry  tree  in  the  front  yard. 

Karen  knows  exactly  where  she’s  going  to  move  next — 

northern  Oregon — partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trees,  but  mostly 
because  all  three  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  live  on  the  West  Coast. 
“What  I’ve  learned  is  that  it’s 
all  subjective,”  she  says.  “You 
have  to  ask  yourself  what  you 
really  want — and  then  you  can 
probably  get  it.  What  every¬ 
body’s  looking  for — including 
me — is  the  peace  we  knew  in 
childhood.  People  don’t 
change  that  much  when  they 
get  older.  You’ve  just  had  a  lot 
more  time  to  perfect  the  per¬ 
son  you  always  were.” 


Hugh  Delehanty 
Editor-in-Chief 
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For  the  five  writers  we  asked  to  describe  the  cities  they  con¬ 
sider  home,  it  is  heart  (and  soul)  that  makes  their  locales 
stand  out.  Where  else,  for  example,  would  a  maverick  like 
MOLLY  IVINS  feel  more  at  home  than  among  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  mavericks  who  populate  Austin,  Texas?  “We  have 
a  town  character  named  Leslie,  who’s  a  transvestite,”  says 
Ivins.  “There  was  a  parade  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  honor  of  Heisman 
Trophy  winner  Ricky  Williams.  Fol¬ 
lowing  right  behind  his  convertible 
was  Leslie.  It  was  an  Austin  mo¬ 
ment.”  Ivins  says  one  of  her  greatest 
honors  is  being  banned  from  the 
campus  of  Texas  A&M.  Her  latest 
book  is  Shrub:  The  Short  But  Happy 
Political  Life  of  George  W.  Bush  (Ran¬ 
dom  House,  2000). ...  For  CAROLINE 
KNAPP,  one  drawback  of  living  in  a 
cultural  center  such  as  Boston 
is  that  you  suffer  pangs  of 
guilt  when  you  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  “I  often  feel  I  should 
be  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
instead  of  watching  E.R.,”  ad¬ 
mits  Knapp,  whose  articles 
have  appeared  in  such  places 
as  The  New  York  Times  and 

Salon.com.  Knapp  is  working  on  a  nonfiction  book  about 
the  ways  women  submerge  and  reroute  their  appetites 
when  it  comes  to  food,  sex,  shopping,  work,  and  love. .  . . 

When  JIM  GAINES  moved  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  a  few  years 
ago,  he  found  a  place  where  he  could  let  his  imagination 
run  free.  That  freedom,  he  says,  inspired  Flying  Lessons,  a 
book  he’s  writing  about  fulfilling  his  dream  of  learning  to 
fly.  “The  experience  became  a  metaphor  for  embracing 
change  in  my  middle  years,”  says  Gaines.  “Taking  flying  lessons  brought  me 
back  to  a  level  of  complete  incompetence— a  beginning  student— which  I  think 
is  a  healthy  thing.”  In  May,  he  embarks  on  a  flight  around  the  world  in  a  prop- 

jet - Although  he  spends  most  of  each  year  in  a  small  town  outside  Asheville, 

North  Carolina,  WINSTON  GROOM,  like  the  title  character  of  his  bestseller,  Forrest 
Gump,  has  strong  feelings  for  his  home  state  of  Alabama.  One  recent  labor  of 
love,  in  fact,  has  been  writing  a  pictorial  history  of  football  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  (his  alma  mater),  to  be  published  this  fall  by  the  University  of  Alabama 
Press.  Groom  says  Alabamans  take  football  seriously:  “Losing  only  two  games 
would  be  a  good  season  for  most  college  coaches.  Not  for  the  coach  of  Alaba¬ 
ma.”  His  new  novel,  FI  Paso  (Random  House),  is  due  out  next  year.  . .  .  One  of 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  favorite  pastimes  is  cruising  the  picturesque  valleys  of 
Sonoma  County,  California,  in  his  1961  Cadillac  Coupe  de  Ville.  “I’ve  gotten  the 
speedometer  up  to  120  a  few  times,”  he  says  of  “Jaws,”  his  prize  shark-finned 
possession  of  30  years.  “It  previously  belonged  to  a  Chinese  funeral  parlor- 
white  is  their  traditional  color  of  mourning.”  The  New  Yorker  cartoonist  and 
writer’s  latest  creation  is  White  Chocolate,  a  comic  play. 
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□  Please  rush  my  free  current  Grand  Circle  Travel  Catalog 

I  llii3  and  my  FREE  copy  of  101  Tips  for  Mature  Travelers! 
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Address 


City 


State _ Zip _ Phone  #  ( _ ) 


My  age  is: 

E  □  Under  50  J  □  70-74 

F  □  50-59  K  □  75-79 

hD  60-64  L  □80-84 

I  □  65-69  M  □  85+ 


1  last  traveled  outside  the  U.S.; 

D  □  Less  than  1  year  ago 
E  □  Less  than  3  years  ago 
F  □  More  than  3  years  ago 
G  □  I  have  never  traveled 
outside  the  U.S. 


I  last  traveled  on  a  cruise: 

X  □  Less  than  1  year  ago 
Y  □  Less  than  3  years  ago 
H  □  More  than  3  years  ago 
N  □  I  have  never  taken 
a  cruise 


My  last  adventure  trip  abroad  was: 

H  □  Less  than  1  year  ago 
I  □  Less  than  3  years  ago 
J  □  More  than  3  years  ago 
K  □  I  have  never  traveled 
on  an  adventure  trip 


With  which  of  the 
following  travel 
companies  have 
you  traveled? 

CS  □  Saga  Holidays 
CE  □  Elderhostel 
CG  □  Go  Ahead 
CI  □  Intrav 
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Which  of  the  following  trips  do 
you  plan  to  take  within  the  next 
3  years? 

VI  □  River  Cruises 
WGG  Small  Ships 
VD  O  Escorted  Tours 
VE  □  Extended  Stay  Vacations 
VH  □  All-inclusive  Vacations 
VF  □  Ocean  Cruises 
VA  □  Adventure  Tours 
WF  □  Biking  Tours 


To  which  destinations  do  you  plan  to  travel  within 
the  next  3  years? 

RE  □  Europe  RS  □  South  Pacific/Orient 

GB  □  Spain/Portugal  VC  □  Australia/New  Zealand 

GI  □  Italy  RN  □  North  America/Canada 

AG  □  Russia/Eastern  Europe  RL  □  Latin  America 

RA  □  Africa/Middle  East 
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FREE  to 

Experienced  Travelers... 

The  World’s 
Best  Travel 
\4Jues! 


Send  For  Your  FREE 
Full  Color  Catalog  Today! 


•  Discover  outstanding  travel  values 
exclusively  for  seasoned  travelers. 

•  Create  the  travel  experience 
have  always  dreamed  of. 

•  Learn  how  Grand  Circles  Total 
Travel  Service  handles  all  the  details. 


a  leisurely  pace 
and  generous  free  time. 

With  Grand  Circle  you’ll  enjoy 
seeing  the  world  at  your  own  pace! 

Discover  The  Culture 
And  The  People! 

Discovery  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  great  travel  experience.  That’s 
why  we  take  you  beyond  the 
sights  and  monuments  to  meet 
real  people  in  the  places  you  visit. 
Join  a  village  family  for  dinner... 
experience  the  hands-on  working 
or  a  regional  crafts  workshop... or 
take  a  cooking  lesson  from  a  local 
chef  ..and  much  more! 


Send  For  Your 
FREE  Travel  Catalog! 


Just  A  Few  Of  The 
Exceptional  River  Cruise  Values 
You’ll  Find  In  Our  Catalog: 


Vacation 

Destination 

Trip 

Length 

Pricing 
Starting  At 

The  Great  Rivers 
Of  Europe 

1 6  Days 

$2,795 

Holland  In  Bloom 

12  Days 

$2,195 

The  Rhone  River, 
Paris  &  the 

Cote  d’Azur 

1 5  Days 

$2,895 

China  &  The 
Yangtze  River 

21  Days 

$3,395 

Discover  a  whole  new  way 

to  see  the  world  in  this 
exciting,  Free  Travel  Catalog. 

Travel  The  World... 
Your  Way! 

With  Grand  Circle  the  choice 
is  always  yours!  You  choose  where 
you  want  to  go.. .the  sights  you 
want  to  see.. .and  how  Tong  you 
want  to  stay.  From  the  charm  of 
an  English  coastal  town. ..to  our 
“Sound  of  Music”  Alpine  sampler... 
the  Trains  of  Europe.. .or  the 
majesty  of  the  Northwest  National 
Parks  and  much  more! 


Outstanding  Travel  Values! 

By  using  our  group  buying  power 
and  eliminating  expensive  middle¬ 
men  we’re  able  to  Bring  our  extra¬ 
ordinary  travel  values  direct  to  you! 


With  all  Grand  Circle  Travel 
trips,  one  price  covers  airfare, 
hotel  accommodations, 
many  meals,  sightseeing, 
program  directors,  baggage 
handling,  and  more. 


Return  The  Attached  Card  or  Call  Today! 

1-800-597-2542  n.,  p. 


Set  Your  Own 
Comfortable  Pace! 

We  want  you  to  really  savor  your 
travel  experience.  That’s  why  we 
offer  longer,  more  in-depth  stays. 


iGR/4ND  CIRCLE  TIMkEL 

347  Congress  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 


©2000  MIKE  STEVENS  FROM  CARTOON  BANK.COM 


LETTERS 


MALE  BONDING 

■  Male  Bonding  Ganuary-February)  is 
full  of  accurate  info  on  one  of  the  first 
British  invasions.  Fleming  wanted  to 
write  the  best  espionage  novel  ever,  but 
was  concerned  about  creating  a  charac¬ 
ter  who  closely  resembled  himself.  In 
fact,  Fleming  didn’t  really  approve  of 
Sean  Connery  at  the  time.  As  for  Roger 
Moore,  he  was  hardly  an  acceptable 
Bond.  Pierce  Brosnan  is  too  much  of  a 
pretty  boy,  a  weak  sister  compared  with 
how  Fleming  envisioned  Bond. 

DAVID  LOUCKS 
Gloversville,  New  York 

■  1  think  that  Timothy  Dalton  is  hand¬ 
somer  than  the  other  four  roled  (par¬ 
don  pun)  into  one.  Dalton,  not  Con¬ 
nery,  is  my  idea  of  James  Bond. 

BEVERLY  GASKILL 
Fairfield,  Ohio 

■James  Bond  a  secret  agent?  Flardly.  In 
most  of  his  films  he  was  shot  at,  kid¬ 
napped,  hijacked,  or  otherwise  targeted 
by  his  opponents.  At  the  time  of  Bond’s 
greatest  popularity  there  was  a  televi¬ 
sion  series  called  Secret  A^ent  starring 
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Patrick  McGoohan,  also  a  Brit.  This  fel¬ 
low  would  get  his  assignment  and  go 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  He 
would  arrive,  do  his  job,  and  depart, 
leaving  behind  some  very  frustrated 
and  bewildered  adversaries.  The  man 
was  a  real  secret  agent. 

JAMES  F.  HARDING 

ML  Holly,  New  Jersey 

■  I  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
James  Bond  gets  rid  of  his  women  “like 
an  old  pair  of  socks.”  I  think  Bond  gen¬ 
uinely  likes  women  and  I’ve  never  had 
the  impression  that  he  considered 
them  conquests.  Given  the  line  of  work 
he’s  in,  he  protects  himself  (and  the 
women)  from  long-term  entangle¬ 
ments  while  the  time  they  spend  to¬ 
gether  is  fun-filled  without  the  sappy 
romanticism.  Remember,  when  Bond 
did  marry,  in  On  Her  Majesty’s  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  results  were  disastrous  for  his 
wife.  What  I  find  charming  about  Bond 
is  his  love  of  living  for  the  moment — at 
all  times.  I  certainly  wouldn’t  turn 
down  an  opportunity  to  spend  some 
time  with  Bond — any  Bond. 

ROSALYN  PALMER 

Forest  Hills,  New  York 


(Dream  of  a  Lifetime  Contest  Rules  continued)  envelope  to:  AETC  Qame 
Piece  &  Rules,  P.O.  Box  91t0,  Medloid,  NY  11763-9110.  VT&WA 
residents  may  omit  return  postage.  Requests  must  be  postmarked  by  6/30/00 
&  received  by  7/7/00.  Request  as  many  Game  Pieces  as  you  wish:  Limit:  1 
request  per  outer  envelope.  Announcement  of  Magic  Numben 
Between  7/3/00-8/4/00  go  to  www.americanexpress.com/dream,  or  call  1-800- 
990-6621  or  see  USA  Today  “Destinations”  section  7/7/00  issue.  How  To 
Claim;  If  the  last  6  digits  of  an  eligible  AETC  serial  number,  or  if  any  entry 
numbers  on  your  Game  Piece  match  the  magic  number  in  exact  sequence, 
you  win  a  $100  AETC  &  will  be  entered  in  the  drawing  to  win  the  Grand  Prize 
(subject  to  verilioation  of  winning  AETC  number  &  eligibility  requirements).  To 
submit  your  claim,  send  name,  address.  Game  Piece  or,  if  claim  is  based  on 
AETC,  ixation  where  you  purchased  the  AETC  (including  establishment 
name,  address,  city,  state  &  zip  code),  date  of  purchase  &  complete  serial 
number  of  cheque  (not  just  last  6  digits)  to:  Magic  Number  Claim,  c/o  Ventura 
Associates,  1040  6th  Avenue,  NY,  NY  10018.  All  claims  are  subject  to  verifi¬ 
cation  by  American  Express  &  by  an  independent  judging  organization  whose 
decisions  are  final  &  binding  in  all  matters.  For  your  protection,  keep  a  legible 
copy  of  your  entire  prize  claim  &  send  it  via  Cerfied  Mail,  Return  Receipt 
Requested.  No  responsibility  assumed  for  lost,  mutilated,  misdirected,  incom¬ 
plete,  Illegible  or  postage  due  mail.  ALL  PRIZE  CLAIMS  MUST  BE 
RECEIVED  BY  8/4/90.  Ute  claims  will  net  be  henorad.  In  the 
event  of  a  dispute  reganfing  the  date  of  (Hirchase  of  any  AETC 
submitted,  the  decision  of  American  Express  shall  be  final  & 
binding.  Invalid  claims  will  not  be  notified  or  acknowledged.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  winning  serial  number  or  entry  number,  see  below  for  2nd  Chance 
Drawing.  AETCs,  Game  Pieces  or  entry  numbers  that  have  been  tampered 
with,  photxopied,  mechanically  reproduced,  or  not  obtained  through  regular 
channels  are  deemed  null  &  void.  If  due  to  errors,  more  winning  AETCs  or 
entry  numbers  are  printed  &  distributed  than  prize  quantities  offered  in  the 
rules,  no  more  than  actual  number  of  prizes  per  these  rules  will  be  awarded. 
Should  such  a  situation  occur,  winners  will  be  determined  in  a  random  draw¬ 
ing  from  among  all  submitted  eligible  &  verified  winning  prize  claims.  Qrand 
Prize  Drawing:  You  are  automatically  entered  into  the  Grand  Prize  random 
drawing  upon  verification  of  your  prize  claim.  Drawing  will  be  conducted  on  or 
about  8/14/00  from  among  all  qualified  &  verified  prize  claims  received  by 
deadlines  specified  above.  If  no  valid  claims  are  received  Grand  Prize  award¬ 
ed  in  2nd  Chance  Drawing:  see  below.  Guaranteed  Prizes  & 
Approximate  Retail  Values  (ARV):  (1)  Grand  FYize  Is  guaranteed  to  be 
awarded.  Winner  may  choose  1  prize  from  these  4: 1)  Fleetwood®  Pace 
Arrow  Motor  Home  model  35J  with  standard  equipment  (MSRP:  $78,463)  OR 
2)  8  day/ 7  night  Presidential  suite  accommodations  for  2  at  Four  Seasons 
Hotel  Las  Vegas,  NV  (includes  one  massage  &  daily  breakfast)  plus  $20,000 
for  airfare  &  expenses:  must  be  used  within  one  year  of  award  (ARV:  up  to 
$44,520)  OR  3)  28-day  selected  Seabourn®  Cruise  for  2  plus  $10,000  for  air¬ 
fare  &  expenses,  port  charges  &  gratuities;  available  8/1/00-5/31/01. 90  days 
advance  notice  of  3  choices  of  travel  dates  required  (ARV:  up  to  $50,000, 
depending  on  cruise  selected)  OR  4):  $30,000  Cash  Scholarship  (ARV: 
$30,000).  Maximum  ARV  of  Grand  Prize;  $78,463.  Travel  subject  to  space 
availability,  blackout  dates  apply.  Sponsor  guarantees  to  award  a  minimum  of 
25  $100  AETC  Prizes  (ARV:  $100  each).  Total  minimum  ARV  of  Match  &  Win 
Prizes:  $2,500.  Should  fewer  than  25  valid  claims  be  received,  remaining 
unclaimed  guaranteed  AETC  prizes  will  be  awarded  from  among  all  eligible 
2nd  Chance  Drawing  entries,  2nd  Chance  Drawing;  To  enter  for  a  chance 
to  win  any  unclaimed  guaranteed  $100  AETC  Match  &  Win  Prize,  &  for  a 
chance  to  win  a  Grand  Prize  if  no  valid  Match  &  Win  claims  are  received,  send 
name  &  complete  address  to:  2nd  Chance  Drawing,  P.O.  Box  9104,  Medford, 
NY  11763-9104.  Entries  must  be  received  by  8/4/00.  2nd  Chance  Drawings 
will  be  conducted,  if  necessary,  within  60  days  of  deadline.  Odds:  Odds  of 
the  last  6  digits  of  an  AETC  number  or  a  Game  Piece  entry  number  matching 
a  magic  number:  1:1 ,000,000,  Odds  of  winning  a  $100  AETC  in  2nd  Chance 
Drawing  depend  on  number  of  eligible  entries  received  &  number  of 
unclaimed  prizes.  For  those  who  successfully  claimed  $100  AETC,  odds  of 
winning  Grand  Prize  Drawing  depend  on  number  of  valid  claims,  est.  odds 
1 :25,  If  no  valid  claims  are  received  &  Grand  Prize  drawing  is  conducted  from 
among  all  eligible  2nd  Chance  entries,  odds  of  winning  depend  on  total  num¬ 
ber  of  eligible  2nd  Chance  entries  received.  Awarding  of  Prizes:  Random 
generation  of  magic  number  &  all  random  drawings  conducted  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judging  organization  whose  decisions  are  final.  You  need  not  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  win.  Entrants  agree  to  abide  by  terms  of  these  official  rules.  All  entries 
become  sponsor's  property  &  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  At  judges' 
discretion,  olaimiants  may  be  required  to  complete/return  an  Affidavit  of 
Eligibility  which  must  be  signed  &  returned  within  14  days  of  date  printed  on 
notification.  Should  winner  select  travel  prize,  travel  companion  must  complete 
liability  release  prior  to  travel.  Should  winner  select  vehicle,  s/he  must  be 
licensed  driver  &  provide  evidence  of  vehicle  insurance  at  time  of  prize  award. 
By  accepting  any  prize,  winners  release  Sponsor,  its  agents  &  affiliates  from 
any  &  all  liability  for  any  loss,  harm,  damages,  cost  or  expense,  including  with¬ 
out  limitation  property  damage,  personal  injury  or  death  arising  out  of  sweep- 
stakes  participation  or  acceptance  or  use  of  any  prize.  No  substitution  for 
prizes  except  due  to  unavailability,  then  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value 
awarded,  Limit:  one  prize  per  household.  Prizes  awarded  within  30  days  fol¬ 
lowing  verification.  Prizes  not  transferable  &  may  not  be  combined  with  any 
other  offer.  All  taxes,  vehicle  title,  license,  registration  fees  &  insurance  &  any 
other  expenses  not  specified  herein  are  winners'  responsibility.  Eligibility: 
Open  to  legal  residents  of  50  United  States,  18  or  older.  Sponsor:  American 
Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company,  lno„  200  Vesey  k,  NY,  NY  10281 , 
Employees  (&  their  immediate  families)  of  American  Express,  their  affiliates, 
subsidiaries,  selling  institutions,  advertising  &  promotion  agencies,  are  not  eli¬ 
gible.  Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Subject  to  all  applicable  federal,  state,  & 
local  laws  &  regulations.  For  winners  list  (available  after  10/16/00),  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  by  8/4/00  to;  Magic  Number  'Winners, 
P.O,  Box  9109,  Medford,  NY  11763-9109. 
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Will!a 

ream  of 

ifetime 

With  American  Express® 
Traveiers  Cheques 


A  $30,000  cash  college 
scholarship  fund  for  a 
grandchild 


A  week  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Hotel  Las  Vegas  plus  $20,000 
for  airfare  and  expenses 


A  brand-new 
Fleetwood'  Pace  Arrow 
Motor  Home 


A  28-day  Seabourn"  cruise 
for  two  plus  $10,000 
for  airfare  and  expenses 


IT’S  EASY—  Every  American  Express  Travelers  Cheque  you  buy 
between  April  15th  and  June  30th  is  another  chance  to  win. 
The  more  you  buy,  the  more  chances  you  have  to  WIN!* 


Step  1  :  BUY  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  between  April  15th  and 
June  30th,  and  note  your  serial  numbers.  (*No  purchase  required  to  enter.  See  rules 
for  alternate  entry  and  complete  details.) 

Step  2:  LOOK  for  the  magic  number  in  the  July  7th  edition  of  USA  Tc^day  “Destinations” 
section.  Or  beginingjuly  3rd,  call  1-800-990-6621  or  go  to  www.americanexpress.com/dream.Then  compare 
the  magic  number  with  the  last  six  digits  of  your  serial  numbers. 

Step  3  :  WIN.  If  the  last  six  digits  on  one  of  your  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  serial 
numbers  matches  the  magic  number,  you  win  $100  AND  are  entered*  into  a  random  drawing  to 
win  The  Dream  of  a  Lfetime. 


AyEBIOWl 

■express 


American  Express  Travelers  Cheques.  Don’t  leave  home  without  them? 


Travelers 

Cheques 


©  2000  American  Express 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  OR  WIN.  A  PURCHASE  DOES  NOT  INCREASE  YOUR  CHANCES  OF  WINNING.  Match  &  Win;  Entry  Period  begins  4/15/00  &  ends  6/30/00.  There  are  2  ways  to  enter.  Method 

#1:  Each  eligible  purchase  of  an  American  Express  Travelers  Cheque  (AETC)  of  any  denomination  during  Entry  Period  automaticaily  earns  1  chance  to  match  the  last  6  digits  of  the  serial  number  appearing  on  upper  right  corner  of  the  cheque  to  the  magic 
number.  (One  magic  number  will  be  randomly  generated  by  computer  &  posted  after  Entry  Period  ends.)  Entries  made  with  stolen  or  traudulent  travelers  cheques  are  void.  Only  AETCs  purchased  during  Entry  Period  are  eiigible.  You  will  need  to 
provide  your  date  &  location  of  purchase  to  claim  any  prize.  Method  #2:  To  enter  without  purchasing,  a  free  entry  game  piece  with  five  entry  numbers  &  official  rules  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  self  addressed,  stamped  (Continued  on  opposite  page.) 


Recall  of  “Star”  Brand  D-1,  RD-1, 
RE-1,  E-1,  and  ME-1  “Dry-Type” 
Fire  Sprinklers  manufactured 
from  1961  to  1976 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  (CPSC),  Mealane  Corp.  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  is  voluntarily  recalling  “Star” 
brand  fire  sprinklers  manufactured  from  1961 
through  1976.  These  sprinklers  could  likely  fail 
in  a  fire,  exposing  the  public  to  bodily  injury  or 
death.  These  sprinklers  have  been  primarily 
installed  in  nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  They 
may  also  be  found  in  schools,  loading  docks, 
warehouses  and  cold  storage  areas  in  super¬ 
markets  nationwide.  The  Star  sprinklers  being 
recalled  are  “dry-type”  models  D-1,  RD-1,  RE-1, 
E-1 ,  and  ME-1 .  The  name  “Star”  appears  on 
the  sprinkler,  along  with  the  model  number  and 
date  of  manufacture.  With  “dry-type”  sprinklers, 
portions  of  the  pipe  do  not  have  water  in  them 
until  the  sprinkler  activates. 


PENDENT  AND 
UPRIGHT 

Date: 

Location 
of  2  digit  year 


This  shape  may  vary 


Location  of  model 
number.  Opposite 
side  will  say  STAR. 


on 


Date 


VERTICAL 

SIDEWALL 

Location 
of  model 
number. 
Opposite 
side  will 
say  STAR. 


Date 


HORIZONTAL 

SIDEWALL 


There  are  four  styles 
of  sprinklers: 

•  Pendent 

•  Upright 

•  Vertical  Sidewall 

•  Horizontal  Sidewall 

The  following  model 
numbers  may  appear 
on  any  recalled 
sprinkler  style: 

D-1  E-1 

RD-1  ME-1 
RE-1 


Mealane  Corporation  is  urging  consumers 
and  property  owners  to  determine  whether 
their  facilities  contain  any  Star  D-1,  RD-1, 
RE-1,  E-1,  and  ME-1  sprinkier  modeis  made 
from  1961  to  1976  and  to  caii  the  toii-free 
Star  Sprinkier  Recaii  Hotline  at  1-877-453- 

0279  or  visit  the  special  web  site,  www.star- 
recaii.com,  for  more  information. 
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THE  SPY  WHO  GOOFED 

■  Re:  Coldfinger.  Wannabe  James  Bond,  John  Wood — I 
checked  my  Walther  PPK,  and  guess  what?  I  couldn't  find 
anything  on  it  that  revolves.  Wood  is  never  going  to  get  his 
license  to  kill  if  he  can’t  tell  a  semiautomatic  pistol  from  a  re¬ 
volver.  Does  Wood  also  put  tequila  in  his  martini? 

ROLF  M.  TREU 
Hacienda  Heights,  California 

TO  A  BRAND-NEW  YOU 

■  Twenty-five  Ways  to  Reinvent  Yourself  gives  the  impression 
that  after  retraining  for  one  month  to  four  years  an  older  per¬ 
son  can  reinvent  him-  or  herself  by  beginning  a  new  career. 
Not  so.  One  of  the  saddest  examples  of  this  is  those  who 
have  gone  back  to  college  to  earn  their  teaching  credentials, 
only  to  find  that  school  superintendents  will  not  hire  any¬ 
one  over  40.  So  much  for  the  teacher  shortage.  If  you  think 
I’m  overstating  the  case,  ask  some  of  the  older  people  who 
are  bagging  groceries  at  your  local  supermarket.  Ask  them  if 
this  is  what  they  had  in  mind  for  a  career  change. 

RALPH  PIPPERT 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts 

■  Ronald  Kopelman  (Taking  Charge)  left  his  wife  the  job  of 
raising  five  children  (into  and  through  their  teen  years)  and 
earning  the  family  income  so  he  could  indulge  his  change- 
of-life  dream.  Many  people  become  more  spiritual  as  they 
move  into  midlife,  but  responsible  people  put  the  needs  of 
their  family  first.  He  should  have  waited  at  least  ten  to  12 
years,  until  most  of  his  children  were  grown  and  gone. 

D.  DOUGEASS 
Marietta,  Georgia 


AMAZING  GRACE 

■  Dan  Wakefield’s  Soul  Man  reaffirms  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  only  in  serving  others  in  what¬ 
ever  ways  we  have  been  gifted,  and  by  pointing  them 
to  our  creator  and  redeemer,  can  we  live  in  the  soul- 
relationship  intended  for  all  of  us.  May  it  inspire  and 
encourage  other  mature  adults  who  are  looking  for 
some  direction  in  a  less-than-meaningful  life. 

BETTY  BOONE  BEST 
Maryville,  Tennessee 

Address  mail  for  this  column  to 
LETTERS 

Modern  Maturity  601  E  St  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 
Or  send  e-mail  to:  mmletters@aarp.org 

Include  full  name  and  address.  Letters  will  be  edited  to  clarify  or  shorten  as  necessary. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.aarp.org/mmaturity. 
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GET  YOUR  FREE  INFORMATION 
KIT  AND  A  FREE  GIFT! 


Request  further  details  on  AARP  Guaranteed 
Aeceptance  Life  and  get  the  “Personal  Information 
Guide” — FREE  from  New  York  Life. 


Please  detach  here. 


I*  Return  this  card  or  call  the  toll-free  number  below  to  find  out  how  to  get 
f  better  life  insurance  value.  New  York  Life  will  send  you  a  free  information 


kit— plus  your  free  gift  just  for  learning  more. 
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Name  (Please  print) 

Spouse’s  Name  (Please  print) 

/ 

Address 

Apt.  No. 

Date  of  Birth 

City/State/Zip 


Social  Security  No.  (Optional) 


_ ^ _ L _ L 

Date  of  Birth 


Telephone 


AARP  Membership  No. 


Social  Security  No.  (Optional) 


Work  Full  Time  □  Part  Time  □  Retired  □ 

For  faster  service,  call  toll  free 

1-800-253-5755 

Our  phone  lines  are  open  24  hours,  7  days  a  week. 

^44RP  Insurance  Program 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  lla 

5505  West  Cypress,  Tampa,  FL  33607-1707 


E-Mail  Address  (Optional) 

Work  Full  Time  □  Part  Time  □  Retired  □ 


193-00 


GET  YOUR  FREE  INFORMATION 
KIT  AND  A  FREE  GIFT! 

Request  further  details  on  AARP  Guaranteed 
Acceptance  Life  and  get  this  useful  ‘‘Personal 
Information  Guide’’ — FREE  from  New  York  Eife. 
Simply  fill  out  and  return  this  card. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  6303  NEW  YORK  NY 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  THE  ADDRESSEE 

AARP  Ltfe  Insurance  Program  Rin 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  UU 

PO  BOX  30709 
TAMPA  FL  33633-0964 


Please  detach  here. 
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AARP  MEMBERS  50-85: 
YOU’RE  ALREADY  APPROVED  FOR 
$5,000...$7,500...EVEN  $10,000  OF 
PERMANENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 


PROTECTION!* 

*Program  coverage  limits  apply. 


Whether  you’re  seeking  to 
offset  final  illness  and  funeral 
expenses,  or  you  just  want  to 
leave  more  for  your  family, 
AARP  Guaranteed 
Acceptance  Life  from  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company 
offers  outstanding  value  for 
your  premium  dollar. 

Acceptance  Is  Guaranteed 

You  can’t  be  turned  down  as 
long  as  you’re  an  AARP  mem¬ 
ber  age  50  to  85  (subject  to 
Program  coverage  limits). 
Available  to  NY  residents 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  75. 
There  are  no  physical  exams. 
no  health  questions  to  answer. 
Members’  spouses  age  45  and 
older  can  also  apply. 

Can’t  Be  Cancelled 
Without  Your  Consent 

Once  you’re  insured,  your 
coverage  can  never  be  can¬ 
celled  without  your  consent, 
provided  your  premiums  are 
paid  when  due. 


Limited  Benefits  for 
the  First  Two  Years 

Because  acceptance  is  guaran¬ 
teed,  a  limited  death  benefit  is 
paid  if  death  occurs  during  the 
first  two  years  from  other  than 
accidental  causes. 

Benefits  Won’t  Decrease 
as  You  Grow  Older 

After  the  first  two  years,  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  payable  in  full  for  as 
long  as  your  insurance  remains  in 
force.  And  if  you  reach  age  100, 
the  final  benefit  amount  will  auto¬ 
matically  be  paid  to  you. 

You  Can’t  Be  Singled  Out 
for  a  Rate  Increase 

Rates  will  not  increase  simply 
because  you  grow  older.  You  can 
never  be  singled  out  for  a  rate 
increase,  even  if  your  health 
declines.  And  you’ll  be  protected 
by  the  Program’s  30-Day  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction. 


Free  Gift  for  Learning  More 

Request  further  information 
on  AARP  Guaranteed 
Acceptance  Life  and  New  York 
Life  will  send  you, 
free,  the  “Personal 
Information 
Guide”  as  a  thank- 
you  for  your 
interest. 

So  act  now  to 
learn  more.  For 
details  on  costs,  eligibility, 
renewability,  limitations  and 
exclusions,  send  for  yom  free 
information  kit  and  your  free  gift. 
You  can  also  request  infomiation 
on  other  life  insurance  products 
available  under  the  Program.  Just 
call  toll  free 

1-800-253-5755 

Our  phone  lines  are  open 

24  hours,  7  days  a  week. 

Or,  complete  and  return  the 
attached  card.  Either  way,  there’s 
no  obligation. 


Life  Insurance  Program 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  ulii 


5505  West  Cypress,  Tampa,  FL  33607-1707 


You  can  also  apply  online!  Visit  our  web  site  at  www.nylaarp.com 


1 93-00 


The  AARP  Life  Insurance  Program  is  underwritten  by  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  NY  10010,  on  policy  forms  AA-05 
and  AA-17.  AARP  membership  is  required  for  Program  eligibility.  Specific  products  and/or  gift  not  available  in  all  states  or  countries. 
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Judith  Krantz 


A  nice  Jewish  girl 
who’s  a  master  of  the 
‘typewriter  turn-on’ 

BY  JEAN-NOEL  BASSIOR 

Judith  Krantz  stares  longingly  at 
the  tall,  dark  man  who  enters 
the  room  calling  her  name.  It's 
her  husband,  Steve,  but  instead 
of  melting  into  each  other’s 
arms  (after  all,  there  is  a  visitor  pres¬ 
ent),  the  two  clasp  hands  like 
teenagers  on  a  first  date  and  stroke 
each  other's  arms  affectionately.  After 
46  years  of  marriage  they  can’t  keep 
their  hands — or  eyes — off  each  other. 
The  scene  is  right  out  of  one  of  her 
steamy  novels  that  have  seduced  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  worldwide. 

We  are  sitting  in  her  living  room  in 
Bel  Air,  California.  It's  a  big,  sensuous 
expanse  of  chairs  and  couches  that 
blend  into  a  pastel  sea  of  color. 

Krantz,  72,  is  dressed  impeccably  in  a 
white  satin  blouse,  black  slacks,  and 
tailored  blue  jacket  accented  with  a 
wide  gold  bracelet  and  large  pearls. 
She  began  writing  novels  at  age  48. 
Her  first  book.  Scruples,  published  in 
1978,  about  the  world  of  the  rich  and 
famous  that  some  have  dubbed  Planet 
Krantz,  topped  the  New  York  Times 
bestseller  list.  Her  second  novel. 
Princess  Daisy,  published  two  years 
later,  fetched  at  the  time  a  record- 
breaking  $3.2  million  just  for  the 
paperback  rights.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  than  Krantz,  who  started 
writing  fiction  because  she  went  to 
the  bookstore  one  day  and  couldn’t 
find  a  good  read.  Her  latest  book.  Sex 
and  Shopping:  The  Confessions  of  a  Nice 
Jewish  Girl  (St.  Martin’s,  May  2000),  is 
a  soul-baring  autobiography  that 
makes  her  feel  more  vulnerable  than 
she  has  about  anything  she’s  pub¬ 


lished  in  years.  “Because  this  one’s 
about  me,”  she  says. 


Why  an  autobiography,  and  why  now? 

1  did  it  to  put  a  punctuation  mark  on 
my  life  at  70 — a  point  when  1  felt.  If  1 
haven’t  learned  something  by  now, 
I’m  not  going  to. 

What  was  the  reaction  to  your  first  book? 
1  was  called  foul-mouthed  in  every 
city  in  America.  The  favorite  line  of 
every  male  interviewer  was,  “How 
could  a  nice  Jewish  woman  with  two 


grown  children  write  such  a  filthy 
novel?”  1  said  it  was  just  imagination 
and  fantasy.  If  they  didn’t  buy  that,  I 
went  to  Plan  B:  “I  think  if  I  knew  what 
was  in  your  mind  during  the  course  of 
24  hours,  I’d  have  enough  for  another 
book.”  That  usually  shut  them  up.  If 
it  didn’t,  then  I’d  go  to  Plan  C:  “I  did 
everything  I  wrote  about.  I  was  those 
two  lesbians,  I  was  those  two  gay 
men,  I  was  every  single  one  of  my 
heroines.”  That  always  stopped  them 
cold.  It  took  me  22  years  to  figure  out 
how  to  answer  that  question. 
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NiCOLA  DILL 


I  want 

to 


stay 

home! 


That’s  why  we  created  AARP  Independent  Living 
Week  2000,  held  this  year  from  May  1  to  7.  With  your 
AARP  Independent  Living  Week  2000  information 
packet,  you’ll  find  out  how  to  make  your  home  a  safer  and 
easier  place  to  live. .  .so  you  can  stay  in  charge  of  your  life. 


Jmr  Packet,  Absolutcly  Free 


Most  older  adults  feel  just  as  you  do.  After  all,  a  home 
isn’t  just  a  place  to  live.  It’s  a  part  of  you. 


Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below.  In  a  few  short  weeks,  you’ll: 

■  Discover  tools  and  gadgets  for  those  who  are  hearing, 
vision  or  memory  impaired,  and  learn  how  to  acquire  them. 

■  Find  out  about  the  benefits  of  Universal  Design  in 
both  new  and  existing  homes. 

■  Learn  simple  ways  to  make  any  home  easier  and 
safer  to  live  in. 

I  Send  me  free  literature  so  that  I  can  make  my  home  a 

.  safer  and  easier  place  to  live. 

I  NAME 

"  STREET  ADDRESS 

■  CITY  STATE  ziF" 


AARP 


y 


■  making  simple  changes 

Ih  I  1 1  ■  to  stay  in  charge 


E-MAIL  (OPTIONAL) 

Send  coupon  to:  AARP  Fulfillment  EEO#1396,  601  E  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC,  20049,  or  order  off  the  Web  at 
www.aarp.org/programs/connect.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


CAMEO 


Are  sex  scenes  easy  or  difficult  to  write? 
They’re  the  hardest  because  sex  is  not 
that  much  different  each  time,  so  it's 
difficult  to  not  repeat  yourself.  Jean 
Auel  wrote  the  Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear 
books,  which  I  loved,  but  in  every 
book  the  same  couple  is  in  love  the 
entire  time,  so  each  sex  scene  is  iden¬ 
tical.  After  a  while  I  just  skipped 
them.  In  my  books,  the  same  people 
don’t  have  sex  more  than  once.  If  a 
woman  has  sex  three  times,  it’s  with 
three  different  men. 

Is  there  a  line  you  won’t  cross  when 
writing  a  sex  scene? 

I  only  write  about  the  things  that 
turn  me  on.  It’s  called  “typewriter 
turn-on.”  If  I  don’t  feel  it,  I  can’t 
write  it.  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
write  about  three  people  in  bed  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  turn  me  on,  and 
there’s  never  any  sadomasochistic 
element  in  anything  I  write,  never 
any  pain,  never  any  forcing.  If  a 
man  ever  raised  a  hand  to  me,  that 
would  be  the  last  hand  that  he’d 
raise  to  any  woman. 

Do  real  people  inhabit  Planet  Krantz? 
/don’t.  Planet  Krantz  is  about  superfi¬ 


cially  wonderful  things— 
clothes,  settings,  travel, 
houses.  Everyone’s  bigger 
than  life.  I  give  my  hero¬ 
ines  talent,  beauty,  and 
suffering — and  believe 
me,  they  suffer!  I  try  to 
nourish  my  readers  on  a 
fantasy  world  that  no¬ 
body  really  lives  in  be¬ 
cause  glamour  is  an  illu¬ 
sion.  Glamorous  people 
don’t  wake  up  that  way — 
they  work  on  it  all  day 
long  with  stylists,  hair 
people,  make-up  people. 


Judith  and 
Steve,  at  their 
1954  wedding; 
in  1991  (below). 


Who  strikes  you  as  glamorous? 

Georgia  O’Keefe.  She  had  a  genuinely 
powerful  talent.  She  was  beautiful  and 
daring,  lived  to  almost  100,  and  had  a 
young  lover  at  the  end. 

Another  one,  even  though  he  was  a 
monster  of  narcissism,  was  Picasso.  He 
was  constantly  acquiring  castles,  filling 
them  up  with  marvelous  crazy  things, 
and  changing  wives.  Every  time  a  wife 
changed,  everything  else  changed:  the 
decor,  the  house,  the  friends,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  dogs.  He  was  outrageous  and 
fascinating.  I  don’t  know  if  there  are 


America.  If  you  live  in  a  world  where 
the  respectable  thing  is  to  look  your 
age,  do  you  really  want  to  be  the  only 
one  who’s  had  a  face-lift?  Will  your 
friends  stick  with  you?  Probably  not. 
They  will  loathe  you.  A  woman  I  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  with  told  me  plastic 
surgery  was  vulgar,  that  lines  were  a 
sign  of  character,  that  it’s  beautiful  to 
age.  I  said  bull.  Character  is  internal.  If 
you  want  to  present  yourself  to  the 
world  with  a  face-lift,  why  the  hell  not? 

Many  women  approaching  50  don’t  feel 
glamorous;  they  feel  invisible. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  FLIRT,  then  you’re  not  alive. 

Joie  de  vivre,  bounce,  vitality-that’s  what  attracts  men. 


too  many  people  around  like  that 
today.  Ted  Turner  lives  a  big  life.  And 
Richard  Branson,  absolutely. 

Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  glamorous? 
Not  at  all.  I’m  well-groomed,  meticu¬ 
lous,  disciplined.  I’ve  achieved  a  level 
of  looking  as  good  as  Tm  able  to 
through  discipline  and  maintenance. 
It  involves  not  eating  a  lot  of  things 
I’d  like  to  eat  and  not  going  out  in  the 
sun  because  I  break  out  in  spots.  I’m 
also  a  great  believer  in  plastic  surgery. 
If  you  want  it  and  can  afford  it,  do  it. 

That’s  a  tough  decision  for  many  people. 
It’s  not  considered  proper  in  middle- 


I  think  what  they  mean  is  sexually 
invisible,  but  if  they  send  out  the  right 
vibes,  they  won’t  be. 

What  are  the  “right”  vibes? 

Availability,  flirtatiousness — that 
you’re  interested  in  sex,  romance,  and 
people.  If  you  don’t  flirt,  then  you’re 
not  alive.  I  know  many  women  in 
their  50s  who  are  not  attractive,  but 
they’ve  got  a  joie  de  vivre.  They’ve  got 
bounce,  they’ve  got  vitality.  That’s 
what  attracts  men.  Charm  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  looks.  These  women 
don’t  take  themselves  too  seriously 
and  they  know  how  to  laugh.  They 
don’t  go  around  moaning  and  groan- 
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TOP:  COURTESY  JUDITH  KRANTZ;  BOTTOM:  A.  BERUNER/LIAISON  AGENCY 


Fill  your  future  with 

even  more  possibilities. 

n  1  year/ $8  CH  3  years/ $20  (Save  $4) 

Your  Name  (please  print): _ _ _ 

Address: _ _ _  Apt.: 


Join  AARP  and  you  will 
receive  the  benefits  of 
membership.  Fill  out  the 
card  below  to  join  and 
receive  your  Membership  Kit. 


City: _ _ _  State: _ Zip: _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: _ 

n  I  work  full  time.  [H  I  work  part  time,  dl  I'm  retired. 

Spouse's  Name  (please  print): _ _ _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: _ 

I  I  Check  or  money  order  enclosed,  payable  to  AARP.  (No  cash,  please.) 
n  Please  bill  me  later. 

D  If  you're  an  active  or  retired  educator,  50  or  over,  check  here  to  join 

the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  Division  of  AARP.  I2ENG 

You  must  be  50  or  over.  You  need  not  be  retired. 


I2EAB 


AARP 


www.aarp.org 


Dues  are  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  One  membership  includes  spouse.  Annual  dues  include  $2.40  for  Modern 
Maturity  and  $.85  for  AARP  Bulletin.  Dues  outside  U.S.  domestic  mail  limits:  $1 0/one  year,  $24/three  years.  Please  allow  six 
weeks  for  delivery  of  Membership  Kit. 


i 


NO  POSTAGE 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  3132  LONG  BEACH  CA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AARP  -  MEMBERSHIP  CENTER 
PO  BOX  199 

LONG  BEACH  CA  90801-9925 


Join  Today! 


AARP 


www.aarp.org 


Life  is  what  you 
make  of  it  And 
you'll  make 
more  of  it 
with  AARP. 

For  only  $8  a  year,  AARP 
not  only  gives  you  the 
benefits  that  fill  your  life 
with  possibilities,  but 
also  provides  people 
over  50  with  a  voice. 
AARP  is  an  advocate 
who  addresses  member 
concerns  on  both  a  state 
and  national  level.  And 
that  can  do  a  lot  for 
everyone's  future. 

Membership  includes 
Modern  Maturity  and 
the  AARP  Bulletin.  Plus 
dozens  of  free  publica¬ 
tions,  seminars  and  vol¬ 
unteer  opportunities.  You 
don't  even  have  to  be 
retired  to  join.  Just  50 
or  over.  So  send  for  your 
membership  kit  today. 


AARP  Membership 
Benefits  Include 
Access  To.  .  . 

Affordable  group  health 
insurance  and  savings  on 
prescription  drugs  and  other 
health  care  items. 

Discounts  on  hotels,  motels, 
car  rentals,  online  services, 
airfares,  computer  hardware 
and  software. 

The  AARP  motoring  plan;  credit 
cards;  investment  program;  and 
life,  auto,  homeowners  and 
mobile  home  insurance. 

Local  AARP-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  including  tax  preparation 
assistance,  seminars  and  driver 
education. 

Your  local  chapter  also  offers  a 
place  to  meet  people  and  take 
part  in  volunteer  programs. 

Free  publications  and  online 
access  to  a  variety  of 
consumer,  economic  and 
health  information. 


Embrace  the  possibilities. 


I  want  to  join  AARP  for: 

nH  One  year/$8  HU  Three  years/$20  (Save  $4) 

Name  (please  print): _ 

Address: _ Apt. : _ 

City: _ State: _ Zip: _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _  Year: 

[H  /  work  full  time.  D  /  work  part  time.  CH  Tm  retired. 

H2EAB 


Spouse's  Name  (please  print):  _ _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _ Day: _  Year: _ 

HU  Check  or  money  order  enclosed,  payable  to  AARP.  (Send  no  cash,  please.) 
HH  Please  bill  me  later. 

HU  If  you  are  an  active  or  retired  educator,  please  check  here  to  join 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  Division  of  AARP.  h2enc 

Mail  coupon  to:  AARP  Membership  Center 

P.O.  Box  199  •  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 

Dues  are  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  One  membership  includes  spouse. 

Annual  dues  include  $2.40  for  Modern  Maturity  and  $.85  for  AARP  Bulletin.  Dues  outside 
U.S.  domestic  mail  limits:  $  1 0/one  year,  $24/three  years.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery 
of  Membership  Kit. 
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ing.  Maybe  the  reason  so  many 
women  feel  that  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  sexually  is  that  they  really 
didn’t  like  men  that  much.  They  were 
willing  to  get  the  “one”  and  have  kids 
and  then  stopped  being  interested  in 
the  male  sex  in  general. 

Will  you  ever  write  about  older  heroines? 
That’s  one  thing  about  fiction  pub¬ 
lishing,  you  can  write  about  people  of 


any  age.  All  my  heroines  in  my  longer 
books  get  to  be  at  least  60  because  1 
write  about  three  generations.  1  al¬ 
ways  felt  60  was  a  perfect  age  because 
you’ve  got  the  vigor  of  the  post¬ 
menopausal  zest  kicking  in,  plus 
you’re  wise  and  experienced. 

Part  of  being  glamorous  and  aging  well  is 
dressing  well.  Are  clothes  more  fun  now? 
In  the  ’50s  you  had  to  wear  grown-up 
clothes  all  the  time.  Then  Courreges 
came  along  in  the  ’60s  with  those  little 
white  boots  and  the  A-line  dresses  with 
the  broad  bands.  I  loved  that  look. 
Then  Mary  Quant  came  along  in  the 
mid-’60s  and  London  fashions  spread 
over  the  world.  When  the  miniskirt  ap¬ 
peared,  clothes  started  to  be  fun. 


Did  you  ever  make  a  fashion  faux  pas? 
Back  in  the  ’60s  I  stepped  into  an  ele¬ 
vator  wearing  a  Norelle  suit  that  I’d 
just  bought  and  shortened  so  it  was 
just  above  the  knee.  There  was  one 
other  person  in  the  elevator,  a  man, 
who  glared  at  me  the  entire  time.  I 
thought  I  was  gorgeous,  so  I  couldn’t 
imagine  what  he  hated  so  much 
about  me  until  we  got  off  at  the  same 
floor  and  all  the  saleswomen  came 


up  to  him  and  said,  “Oh,  Mr. 
Norelle!”  He  had  not  designed  his 
suits  to  be  that  length. 

You  write  in  your  autobiography  that  you 
and  your  college  friends  at  Wellesley  had 
a  “screw  it  all”  attitude.  Wasn’t  that 
ahead  of  its  time  for  the  ’40s? 

We  were  the  Bohemian  fringe,  but 
now  they  have  lesbian  motorcycle 
gangs.  When  I  went  there,  your  father 
was  the  only  man  who  could  come  to 
your  room,  and  you’d  still  have  to  yell 
“Man  on  floor,  man  on  floor!” 

A  real  Wellesley  girl  is  Hillary  [Clin¬ 
ton].  The  day  she  arrived  at  college, 
she  was  running  for  president  of  the 
student  government — and  she  became 
president  of  the  student  government 


at  Wellesley.  The  motto  was  Non  Mi- 
nistrari  sed  Ministrare,  which  means 
“Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,”  which  we  translated  as  “Not 
to  be  a  minister,  but  to  be  a  minister’s 
wife.”  You  wouldn’t  believe  how  many 
girls  from  my  class  became  ministers! 

What  made  you  defy  convention? 

My  mother  was  a  dominating  wo¬ 
man.  She  had  to  leave  school  at  14  to 
support  her  younger  siblings  and  re¬ 
sented  the  fact  that  we  didn’t  have  to 
struggle,  so  she  put  as  many  obstacles 
in  our  path  as  humanly  possible. 
Spending  time  with  us  did  not  occur 
to  her.  Children  were  lucky  to  have  a 
roof  over  their  head.  They  were  not 
the  center  of  your  life.  There’s  so 
much  emphasis  now  on  “How  will 
this  affect  the  children?”  I  don’t  think 
my  mother  stopped  once  to  think 
about  how  it  would  affect  the  chil¬ 
dren.  She  was  interested  in  how  it 
would  affect  her  or  my  father. 

Each  time  she  went  into  labor,  she 
would  call  my  father  and  tell  him 
that  another  one  had  been  born. 

Have  you  ever  heard  anything  so 
bizarre?  She  dropped  us  like  a  cat 
would  have  a  litter,  except  a  cat 
would  lick  its  litter.  She  planned  each 
of  our  births  so  they  would  occur  dur¬ 
ing  her  vacations  when  it  wasn’t  in¬ 
convenient.  (continued  on  page  24) 


YOU  NEED  TO  mother  a  heroine, 
to  make  sure  there’s  a  happy  ending. 
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COURTESY  JUDITH  KRANTZ 


Is  it  just  forgetfiilness... 


•  JMemory  loss  •  Asking  repeated  questions  •  Trouble  using  words 


When  signs  like  these  begin  to  affect  everyday 
life,  they  may  not  be  a  part  of  normff  aging. 
They  may  be  signs  of  Alzheimer’s  disease,  an 
incurable,  progressive  illness  that  robs  patients 
and  their  families  of  a  lifetime  of  memories. 

Today,  however,  the  outlook  for  many  is 
becoming  more  hopeful.  ARJGEPT®  is  a 
clinically  proven,  once-a-day  prescription 
medicine  available  to  treat  symptoms  in 
p)atients  with  mild  to  moderate  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  Already,  over  1  million  patients  in 
the  United  States  have  begun  ARICEPT® 
therapy. 

ARICEPT®  is  well  tolerated,  but  some 
people  do  experience  side  effects  like  nausea, 
diarrhea,  insomnia,  vomiting,  muscle  cramps, 
fatigue,  and  loss  of  appetite.  In  clinical 
studies,  these  effects  were  generally  mild. 


temporaiy,  and  went  away  with  continued 
ARICEPT®  use;  2%  of  people  taking 
ARICEPT®  experienced  fainting. 

Only  a  doctor  can  evaluate  symptoms  such  as 
forgetfulness  and  diagnose  Alzheimer’s  disease. 
Speak  to  a  doctor  today  about  the  benefits  of 
ARICEPT®  in  treating  Alzheimer's  disease. 


Today  s  Treatment 
For  Alzheimer  s  Disease 


To  learn  more,  call  toU-firee  today. 

h888^999mM. 
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Please  see  additional  important  product  information  on  accompanying  page. 


People  at  risk  for  ulcers  should  Inform  their  doctor. 

ArICEPT®  Idonepezil  HCI|?o“«g*t*biets 

Today's  Treatment  For  Alzheimer's  Disease 


ARICEPP  (Donepezll  Hydrochloride  Tablets) 

Briel  Summary — see  package  insert  for  full  prescribing  information.  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE  ARICEPT '  is  indicated 
tor  the  treatment  ol  mild  to  moderate  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's  type  CONTRAINDICATIONS  ARICEPT  is 
contraindicated  in  patients  with  known  hypersensitivity  lo  donepezil  hydrochloride  or  to  piperidine  derivatives. 
WARNINGS  ArresIftra/a.-ARICEPT  .  as  a  cholinesterase  inhibitor,  is  likely  to  exaggerate  succinylcholine-type  muscle 
relaxation  during  anesthesia  Cardiovascular  Conditions:  Because  ol  their  pharmacological  action,  cholinesterase 
inhibitors  may  have  vagotonic  effects  on  heart  rate  (eg,  bradycardia).  The  potential  for  this  action  may  be  particularly 
important  to  patients  with  "sick  sinus  syndrome"  or  other  supraventricular  cardiac  conduction  conditions.  Syncopal 
episodes  have  been  reported  in  association  with  the  use  of  ARICEPT  .  Gastrointestinal  Cond/7/ons;  Through  their 
primary  action,  cholinesterase  inhibitors  may  be  expected  to  increase  gastric  acid  secretion  due  to  increased  cholinergic 
activity.  Therefore,  patients  should  be  monitored  closely  for  symptoms  of  active  or  occult  gastrointestinal  bleeding, 
especially  those  at  increased  risk  tor  developing  ulcers,  eg,  those  with  a  history  ol  ulcer  disease  or  those  receiving 
concurrent  nonsteroidal  anti-inflammatory  drugs  (NSAIDS).  Clinical  studies  of  ARICEPT'  have  shown  no  increase,  relative 
lo  placebo,  in  the  incidence  of  either  peptic  ulcer  disease  or  gastrointestinal  bleeding.  ARICEPT  .  as  a  predictable 
consequence  of  its  pharmacological  properties,  has  been  shown  to  produce  diarrhea,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  These  effects, 
when  they  occur,  appear  more  frequently  with  the  10  mg/day  dose  than  with  the  5  mg/day  dose.  In  most  cases,  these  effects 
have  been  mild  and  transient,  sometimes  lasting  one  to  three  weeks,  and  have  resolved  during  continued  use  of  ARICEPT  . 
Genitourinary: kW'nm^'n  not  observed  in  clinical  trials  of  ARICEPT  ,  cholinomimetics  may  cause  bladder  outflow 
obstruction.  Neurological  Conditions:  SeiiuKS:  Cholinomimetics  are  believed  to  have  some  potential  to  cause 
generalized  convulsions.  However,  seizure  activity  also  may  be  a  manileslalion  ot  Alzheimer's  Disease,  Pulmonary 
Conrf/7/ons;  Because  ol  their  cholinomimetic  actions,  cholinesterase  inhibitors  should  be  prescribed  with  care  to  patients 
with  a  history  of  asthma  or  obstructive  pulmonary  disease.  PRECAUTIDNS  Drug-Drug  Interactions  Drugs  Highly 
Bound  lo  Plasma  Proteins:  Drug  displacement  studies  have  been  performed  in  vitro  between  this  highly  bound  drug 
(96%)  and  other  drugs  such  as  lurosemide,  digoxin,  and  warfarin.  ARICEPT  ■  at  concentrations  of  0.3-10  pg/mL  did  not 
affect  the  binding  of  lurosemide  (5  pg/mL),  digoxin  (2  ng/mL),  and  warfarin  (3  pg/mL)  lo  human  albumin.  Similarly,  the 
binding  of  ARICEPT'  to  human  albumin  was  not  affected  by  lurosemide,  digoxin  and  warfarin  EllecI  olARICEPF  on 
the  Metabolism  ot  Other  Drugs:  No  in  vivo  clinical  trials  have  investigated  the  effect  ot  ARICEPT  on  the  clearance  of 
drugs  metabolized  by  CYP3A4  (eg,  cisapride,  terfenadine)  or  by  CYP  2D6  (eg,  imipramine).  However,  in  wTro  studies 
show  a  low  rale  ol  binding  to  these  enzymes  (mean  Kj  about  50  -130  pM),  that,  given  the  therapeutic  plasma 
concentrations  of  donepezil  (164  nM),  indicates  little  likelihood  of  interference.  Whether  ARICEPT'  has  any  potential  for 
enzyme  induction  is  not  known.  Formal  pharmacokinetic  studies  evaluated  the  potential  ol  ARICEPT '  for  interaction  with 
theophylline,  cimetidine,  warfarin  and  digoxin.  No  significant  effects  on  the  pharmacokinetics  ol  these  drugs  were 
observed  EllecI  ol  Other  Drugs  on  the  Metabolism  o/Afl/CfPPYKeioconazoleand  quinidine,  inhibitors  ol 
CYP450. 3A4  and  2D6,  respectively,  inhibit  donepezil  metabolism  in  vitro.  Whether  there  is  a  clinical  eltect  ol  these 
inhibitors  is  not  known  Inducers  of  CYP  2D6  and  CYP  3A4  (eg,  phenytoin,  carbamazepine,  dexamethasone,  rifampin,  and 
phenobarbital)  could  increase  the  rate  of  elimination  of  ARICEPT  .  Formal  pharmacokinetic  studies  demonstrated  that  the 
metabolism  ol  ARICEPT'  is  not  significantly  affected  by  concurrent  administration  of  digoxin  or  cimetidine.  Use  with 
Anticholinergics:  Because  of  their  mechanism  ot  action,  cholinesterase  inhibitors  have  the  potential  to  interfere  with  the 
activity  of  anticholinergic  medications  Use  with  Cholinomimetics  and  Other  Cholinesterase  Inhibitors:  A 
synergistic  effect  may  be  expected  when  cholinesterase  inhibitors  are  given  concurrently  with  succinylcholine.  similar 
neuromuscular  blocking  agents  or  cholinergic  agonists  such  as  bethanechol  Carcinogenesis.  Mutagenesis, 
Impairment  of  Fertility  Carcinogenicity  studies  of  donepezil  have  not  been  completed.  Donepezil  was  not  mutagenic  in 
the  Ames  reverse  mutation  assay  in  bacteria.  In  the  chromosome  aberration  test  in  cultures  of  Chinese  hamster  lung  (CHL) 
cells,  some  clastogenic  effects  were  observed.  Donepezil  was  not  clastogenic  in  the  in  vivo  mouse  micronucleus  test. 
Donepezil  had  no  effect  on  fertility  in  rats  at  doses  up  to  10  mg/kg/day  (approximately  8  times  the  maximum  recommended 
human  dose  on  a  mg/m’  basis).  Pregnancy  Pregnanc/CafegoryC.  Teratology  studies  conducted  in  pregnant  rats  at 
doses  up  to  16  mg/kg/day  (approximately  13  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  dose  on  a  mg/m'  basis)  and  in 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  Rates  of  Adverse  Events  in  Patients 

Titrated  to  10  mg/day  Over  1  and  6  Weeks 

No  titration 

One-week 

titration 

Six-week 

titration 

Adverse  Event 

Placebo 

(n=315) 

5  mg/day 
(n=311) 

10  mg/day 
(n=315) 

1 0  mg/day 
(n=269) 

Nausea 

6% 

5% 

19% 

6% 

Diarrhea 

5% 

8% 

15% 

9% 

Insomnia 

6% 

6% 

14% 

6% 

Fatigue 

3% 

4% 

8% 

3% 

Vomiting 

3% 

3% 

3% 

5% 

Muscle  Cramps 

2% 

6% 

8% 

3% 

Anorexia 

2% 

3% 

7% 

3% 

pregnant  rabbits  at  doses  up  to  10  mg/kg/day  (approximately  16  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  dose  on  a 
mg/m'  basis)  did  not  disclose  any  evidence  lor  a  teratogenic  potential  ot  donepezil.  However,  in  a  study  in  which  pregnant 
rats  were  given  up  to  10  mg/kg/day  (approximately  8  limes  the  maximum  recommended  human  dose  on  a  mg/m’  basis) 
from  day  1 7  ol  gestation  through  day  20  postpartum,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  still  births  and  a  slight  decrease  in  pup 
survival  through  day  4  postpartum  at  this  dose:  the  next  lower  dose  tested  was  3  mg/kg/day.  There  are  no  adequate  or  well- 
controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women.  ARICEPT'  should  be  used  during  pregnancy  only  if  the  potential  benefit  iustifies  the 
potential  risk  lo  the  fetus.  Nursing  Mothers  It  is  not  known  whether  donepezil  is  excreted  in  human  breast  milk. 
ARICEPT  has  no  indication  for  use  in  nursing  mothers  Pediatric  Use  There  are  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  trials  lo 
document  the  safety  and  efficacy  ol  ARICEPT  in  any  illness  occurring  in  children,  ADVERSE  REACTIONS  Adverse 
Events  Leading  to  Discontinuation  The  rates  ot  discontinuation  from  controlled  clinical  trials  ol  ARICEPT'  due  to 
adverse  events  lor  the  ARICEPT'  5  mg/day  treatment  groups  were  comparable  to  those  ot  placebo-treatment  groups  at 
approximately  5%.  The  rale  of  discontinuation  of  patients  who  received  7-day  escalations  from  5  mg/day  to  1 0  mg/day.  was 
higher  at  13%.  The  most  common  adverse  events  leading  to  discontinuation,  defined  as  those  occurring  in  at  least  2% 
of  patients  and  at  twice  the  incidence  seen  in  placebo  patients  were  nausea  (1%  [5  mg]  and  3%  (10  mg]  vs  1% 
[placebo]),  diarrhea  (<1%  [5  mg]  and  3%  [10  mg]  vs  0%  [placebo]),  and  vomiting  (<1%  [5  mg]  and  2%  [10  mg) 
vs  <1%  [placebo])  Most  Frequent  Adverse  Clinical  Events  Seen  in  Association  with  the  Use  ot 
ARICEPT'"  The  most  common  adverse  events,  defined  as  those  occurring  at  a  frequency  olal  least  5%  in  patients 
receiving  10  mg/day  and  twice  the  placebo  rale,  are  largely  predicted  by  ARICEPT '"s  cholinomimetic  effects.  These  include 
nausea,  diarrhea,  insomnia,  vomiting,  muscle  cramp,  fatigue,  and  anorexia.  These  adverse  events  were  often  ol  mild 
intensity  and  transient,  resolving  during  continued  ARICEPT  treatment  without  the  need  for  dose  modification.  There  is 
evidence  lo  suggest  that  the  frequency  of  these  common  adverse  events  may  be  affected  by  the  rate  ol  titration.  An  open- 
label  study  was  conducted  with  269  patients  who  received  placebo  in  the  15-  and  30-week  studies.  These  patients  were 
titrated  to  a  dose  ot  10  mg/day  over  a  6-week  period.  The  rates  of  common  adverse  events  were  lower  than  those  seen  in 
patients  titrated  to  10  mg/day  over  one  week  in  the  controlled  clinical  trials  and  were  comparable  lo  those  seen  in  patients 
on  5  mg/day.  See  Table  1  for  a  comparison  of  the  most  common  adverse  events  following  one  week  and  six  week  titration 
regimens.  Adverse  Events  Reported  in  Controlled  Trials  The  events  cited  reflect  experience  gained  under  closely 
monitored  conditions  of  clinical  trials  in  a  highly  selected  patient  population.  In  actual  clinical  practice  or  in  other  clinical 
trials,  these  frequency  estimates  may  not  apply,  as  Ihe  conditions  of  use.  reporting  behavior,  and  the  kinds  of  patients 
treated  may  differ.  Table  2  lists  treatment  emergent  signs  and  symptoms  that  were  reported  in  at  least  2%  ol  patients  In 
placebo-controlled  trials  who  received  ARICEPT  and  tor  which  Ihe  rale  of  occurrence  was  greater  tor  ARICEPT '  assigned 
than  placebo  assigned  patients.  In  general,  adverse  events  occurred  more  frequently  in  female  patients  and  with  advancing 


Table  2.  Adverse  Events  Reported  in  Controlled  Clinical  Trials 

in  at  Least  2%  ot  Patients  Receiving  ARICEPT'  and  at  a 

Higher  Frequency  Than  Placebo-treated  Patients 

Body  System/Adverse  Event 

Placebo 

ARICEPT 

(n=355) 

(n=747) 

Percent  of  Patients  With  Any 

Adverse  Event 

72 

74 

Body  as  a  Whole 

Headache 

9 

10 

Pain.  Various  Locations 

8 

9 

Accident 

6 

7 

Fatigue 

3 

5 

Cardiovascular  System 

Syncope 

1 

2 

Digestive  System 

Nausea 

6 

11 

Diarrhea 

5 

10 

Vomiting 

3 

5 

Anorexia 

2 

4 

Hemic  and  Lymphatic  System 

Ecchymosis 

3 

4 

Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Systems 

Weight  Decrease 

1 

3 

Musculoskeletal  System 

Muscle  Cramps 

2 

6 

Arthritis 

1 

2 

Nervous  System 

Insomnia 

6 

9 

Dizziness 

6 

8 

Depression 

<1 

3 

Abnormal  Dreams 

0 

3 

Somnolence 

<1 

2 

Urogenital  System 

Frequent  Urination 

1 

2 

age.  Other  Adverse  Events  Observed  During  Clinical  Trials  ARICEPT  has  been  administered  to  over  1700 
individuals  during  clinical  trials  worldwide.  Approximately  1200  of  these  patients  have  been  treated  lor  at  least  3  months 
and  more  than  1000  patients  have  been  treated  for  at  least  6  months.  Controlled  and  uncontrolled  trials  in  the  United  Stales 
included  approximately  900  patients,  in  regards  to  the  highest  dose  of  1 0  mg/day,  this  population  includes  650  patients 
treated  for  3  months.  475  patients  treated  for  6  months  and  116  patients  treated  for  over  1  year.  The  range  of  patient 
exposure  is  from  1  to  1214  days.  Treatment  emergent  signs  and  symptoms  that  occurred  during  3  controlled  clinical  trials 
and  two  open-label  trials  in  the  United  States  were  recorded  as  adverse  events  by  the  clinical  investigaters  using 
terminology  of  their  own  choosing.  To  provide  an  overall  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  individuals  having  similar  types  of 
events,  the  events  were  grouped  into  a  smaller  number  of  standardized  categories  using  a  modified  COSTART  dictionary 
and  event  frequencies  were  calculated  across  all  studies.  These  categories  are  used  in  the  listing  below.  The  frequencies 
represent  the  proportion  of  900  patients  from  these  trials  who  experienced  that  event  while  receiving  ARICEPT  ,  All 
adverse  events  occurring  at  least  twice  are  included,  except  for  those  already  listed  in  Tables  1  or  2,  COSTART  terms  too 
general  lo  be  informative,  or  events  less  likely  to  be  drug  caused.  Events  are  classified  by  body  system  and  listed  using  the 
following  definitions:  frequent  adverse  events — those  occurring  in  at  least  1/100  patients:  intrequent  adverse  events — 
those  occurring  in  1/100  to  1/1000  patients.  These  adverse  events  are  not  necessarily  related  to  ARICEPT'  treatment  and 
in  most  cases  were  observed  at  a  similar  frequency  in  placebo-treated  patients  in  the  controlled  studies.  No  important 
additional  adverse  events  were  seen  in  studies  conducted  outside  the  United  States.  Body  as  a  Whole:  Frequent:  innuem. 
chest  pain,  toothache:  tnfrequent:  fever,  edema  face,  periorbital  edema,  hernia  hiatal,  abscess,  cellulitis,  chills,  generalized 
coldness,  head  fullness,  listlessness.  Cardiovascular  System:  Frequent:  hypertension,  vasodilation,  atrial  fibrillation, 
hot  flashes,  hypotension:  Infrequent:  angina  pectoris,  postural  hypotension,  myocardial  infarction,  AV  block  (first  degree), 
congestive  heart  failure,  arteritis,  bradycardia,  peripheral  vascular  disease,  supraventricular  tachycardia,  deep  vein 
thrombosis  Digestive  System:  Frequent:  iecal  incontinence,  gastrointestinal  bleeding,  bloating,  epigastric  pain: 
Infrequent: etMation.  gingivitis,  increased  appetite,  flatulence,  periodontal  abscess,  cholelithiasis,  diverticulitis, 
drooling,  dry  mouth,  fever  sore,  gastritis,  irritable  colon,  longue  edema,  epigastric  distress,  gastroenteritis,  increased 
transaminases,  hemorrhoids,  ileus,  increased  thirst,  jaundice,  melena,  polydypsia.  duodenal  ulcer,  stomach  ulcer. 
Endocrine  System:  Infrequent:  diabetes  mellitus,  goiter.  Hemic  and  Lymphatic  System:  fnfrequent: anemia. 
Ihrombocythemia,  thrombocytopenia,  eosinophilia,  erythrocytopenia.  Metabolic  and  Nutritional  Disorders: 
F/'ertue/rf; dehydration:  Infrequent:  gout,  hypokalemia,  increased  creatine  kinase,  hyperglycemia,  weight  increase, 
increased  lactate  dehydrogenase.  Musculoskeletal  System:  Frequent:  bone  fracture:  Infrequent:  muscle  weakness, 
muscle fasciculation.  Nervous  System:  Fregtrent delusions,  tremor,  irritability,  paresthesia,  aggression,  vertigo,  ataxia, 
increased  libido,  restlessness,  abnormal  crying,  nervousness,  aphasia:  /nfreguenf.' cerebrovascular  accident,  intracranial 
hemorrhage,  transient  ischemic  attack,  emotional  lability,  neuralgia,  coldness  (localized),  muscle  spasm,  dysphoria,  gait 
abnormality,  hypertonia,  hypokinesia,  neurodermatilis,  numbness  (localized),  paranoia,  dysarthria,  dysphasia,  hostility, 
decreased  libido,  melancholia,  emotional  withdrawal,  nystagmus,  pacing.  Respiratory  System:  Frequent: dysgnea, 
sore  throat,  bronchitis:  Infrequent,  epistaxis.  postnasal  drip,  pneumonia,  hyperventilation,  pulmonary  congestion, 
wheezing,  hypoxia,  pharyngitis,  pleurisy,  pulmonary  collapse,  sleep  apnea,  snoring.  Skin  and  Appendages:  Frequent: 
pruritus:  diaphoresis,  urticaria:  Infrequent:  dermatitis,  erythema,  skin  discoloration,  hyperkeratosis,  alopecia,  lungal 
dermatitis,  herpes  zoster,  hirsutism,  skin  striae,  night  sweats,  skin  ulcer.  Special  Senses:  Freguenr.' cataract,  eye 
irritation,  vision  blurred:  Infrequent:  bty  eyes,  glaucoma,  earache,  tinnitus,  blepharitis,  decreased  hearing,  retinal 
hemorrhage,  otitis  externa,  otitis  media,  bad  taste,  conjunctival  hemorrhage,  ear  buzzing,  motion  sickness,  spots  before 
eyes  Urogenital  System:  Frequent:  winaty  incontinence,  nocturia:  Infrequent:  dysutia.  hematuria,  urinary  urgency, 
metrorrhagia,  cystitis,  enuresis,  prostate  hypertrophy,  pyelonephritis,  inability  to  empty  bladder,  breast  fibroadenosis, 
fibrocystic  breast,  mastitis,  pyuria,  renal  failure,  vaginitis  Postintroduction  Reports  Voluntary  reports  ol  adverse 
events  temporally  associated  with  ARICEPT  that  have  been  received  since  market  introduction  that  are  not  listed  above, 
and  that  there  is  inadequate  data  to  determine  the  causal  relationship  with  the  drug  include  the  following:  abdominal  pain, 
agitation,  cholecystitis,  confusion,  convulsions,  hallucinations,  heart  block,  hemolytic  anemia,  hyponatremia, 
pancreatitis,  and  rash  DVERDDSAGE  Because  strategies  for  the  management  ot  overdose  are  continually 
evolving,  it  is  advisable  to  contact  a  Poison  Control  Center  to  determine  tbe  latest  recommendations  tor 
the  management  ot  an  overdose  otany  drug.  As  in  any  case  of  overdose,  general  supportive  measures  should  be 
utilized.  Overdosage  with  cholinesterase  inhibitors  can  result  in  cholinergic  crisis  characterized  by  severe  nausea, 
vomiting,  salivation,  sweating,  bradycardia,  hypotension,  respiratory  depression,  collapse  and  convulsions.  Increasing 
muscle  weakness  is  a  possibility  and  may  result  in  death  if  respiratory  muscles  are  involved.  Tertiary  anticholinergics  such 
as  atropine  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  for  ARICEPT"  overdosage.  Intravenous  atropine  sulfate  titrated  to  effect  is 
recommended:  an  initial  dose  ot  1 .0  to  2.0  mg  IV  with  subsequent  doses  based  upon  clinical  response.  Atypical  responses 
in  blood  pressure  and  heart  rate  have  been  reported  with  other  cholinomimetics  when  co-administered  with  quaternary 
anticholinergics  such  as  glycopyrrolate.  It  is  not  known  whether  ARICEPT  and/or  its  metabolites  can  be  removed  by 
dialysis  (hemodialysis,  peritoneal  dialysis,  or  hemofiltration).  Dose-related  signs  of  toxicity  in  animals  included  reduced 
spontaneous  movement,  prone  position,  staggering  gait,  lacrimation,  clonic  convulsions,  depressed  respiration, 
salivation,  miosis,  tremors,  fasciculation  and  lower  body  surface  temperature,  DOSAGE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  The 
dosages  ot  ARICEPT  '  shown  to  be  effective  in  controlled  clinical  trials  are  5  mg  and  10  mg  administered  once  per  day. 
Controlled  clinical  trials  indicate  that  the  1 0  mg  dose,  with  a  one  week  titration,  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  a  higher 
incidence  of  cholinergic  adverse  events  than  the  5  mg  dose.  Because  steady  state  is  not  achieved  for  1 5  days  and  because  the 
incidence  of  such  effects  may  be  influenced  by  the  rate  ot  dose  escalation,  treatment  with  a  dose  ot  10  mg  should  not  be 
contemplated  until  patients  have  been  on  a  daily  dose  of  5  mg  for  4  to  6  weeks.  Whether  or  not  to  employ  a  dose  of  10  mg  is 
a  matter  ol  prescriber  and  patient  preference.  ARICEPT'  should  be  taken  in  Ihe  evening,  just  prior  to  retiring,  and  may  be 
taken  with  or  without  food. 
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1M.THE  KITCHEN  WITH  JEAN-GEORGFS  VONGFRICHTFN 


‘Season  with  your  senses,'  says  fouT-star  chef  Vongerichten. 


Georges,  his  four- 
star  restaurant,  the 
chef  passes  a  plate 
under  my  nose.  An 
aroma  that  sends 
me  to  a  fantasy 
spice  market  some¬ 
where  in  the  East 
comes  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  toasted  al¬ 
monds,  hazelnuts, 
pepper,  coriander, 
and  sesame  seeds 
that  he  will  use  to 
coat  a  piece  of  black 
sea  bass.  1  gain  an  appreciation  for 
Chef  Vongerichten’s  inventive  cui¬ 
sine — French  with  an  Asian  attitude — 
before  he  even  begins  to  cook. 

At  heart  and  in  training  a  French 
chef,  Jean-Georges  demands  impecca¬ 
bly  fresh  ingredients  and  uses  sauces  to 
enhance  and  intensify  the  flavors  of 
his  dishes.  Upon  arriving  in  New  York 
in  1986,  he  immediately  impressed 
diners  at  the  Lafayette  restaurant  with 
his  interpretation  of  classic 
French  cuisine,  earning  four 

Scallops  Ceviche 

1  lb.  bay  or  sea  scallops, 
cut  into  y4-inch  pieces 

2  T.  grapeseed  or  olive  oil 
1 T.  almond  or  hazelnut  oil 
1 T.  each  freshly  squeezed  orange 

juice,  grapefruit  juice,  and 
lemon  juice 
1  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 
V2  tsp.  salt 
Va  tsp.  pepper 
1  red  bell  pepper 

bag  to  steam.  The  skin  will  rub  off  easily 
when  cool.  Cut  pepper  into  thin  strips. 

TO  SERVE  Arrange  the  scallops  over  chipped 
ice  in  individual  shells  or  dishes.  Decorate 
with  red  pepper  and  a  sprig  of  fennel. 

Serves  4.  Nutrients  per  serving:  calories  200; 
protein  igg;  carbohydrate  5g;fat  iig  (saturat¬ 
ed  fat  ig);  cholesterol  syrng;  sodium  szsmg. 


stars  from  The  New  York  Times  at  age 
29.  But  he  soon  found  himself  modify¬ 
ing  his  cooking  techniques  and  philos¬ 
ophy  in  response  to  diners  who  re¬ 
quested  sauces  on  the  side  and 
searched  his  menu  for  the  dishes  with 
the  least  fat.  Another  chef  might  have 
been  offended,  but  Jean-Georges  was 
already  experimenting  with  Asian 
spices  and  fresh  aromatics — lemon 
grass,  ginger,  kaffir  lime  leaves — which 
produce  intense  flavor  with  little  fat. 

Jean-Georges  is  not  the  only  Euro¬ 
pean-trained  chef  to  experiment  with 
spices  from  around  the  world,  but  he 
was  among  the  first.  And  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  trying  new  combinations.  The 
fish  he  is  preparing  will  be  served 
atop  a  vinaigrette  made  from 
caramelized  mushrooms  to  which  he 
adds  pearl  onions  and  fresh  fava 
beans.  Gesturing  with  his  wire  whisk 
toward  the  street-level  floor-to- 
ceiling  windows  that  look  out  at  New 
York's  passing  parade,  Vongerichten 
says  with  a  smile  that  he  may  be  the 
only  chef  playing  on  Broadway.  The 
kitchen  has  all  the  collaborative  zeal 
of  a  Broadway  production  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  chef  deserves  to  have  his 
name  in  lights,  but  Vongerichten’s 
experience  as  a  chef  in  Asia  has  given 
him  an  Eastern  sense  of  modesty 


An  East-West  innovator 
replaces  fat  with  flavor 

BY  REBECCA  L.  OKRENT 


WHILE  WORKING  IN 
the  kitchen  I  put  a 
raisin  and  a  caper 
into  my  mouth  at  the 
same  time.  Together 
they  tasted  like  mustard!”  Chef  Jean- 
Georges  Vongerichten  is  describing 
the  origins  of  a  sauce  he  serves  in  the 
New  York  restaurant  that  bears  his 
name,  a  sauce  that  causes  diners  to 
swoon  while  finding  it  impossible  to 
say  exactly  what  they're  tasting.  As 
he  talks  there  is  fresh  wonder  in  his 
voice  that  underscores  his  lifelong 
passion  for  flavors.  I  regard  his  trim 
physique  as  proof  of  a  theory  that  we 
overeat  in  a  quest  for  flavor  that 
eludes  us  even  as  we  scrape  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  bowls  and  ask  for  seconds. 
Standing  in  the  kitchen  of  Jean 


1  Combine  the  scallops,  oils,  orange  juice, 
grapefruit  juice,  lemon  juice,  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  pepper.  Toss  to  coat. 
Cover  and  refrigerate  1-2  hours. 

2  Roast  the  red  bell  pepper  under  a  broil¬ 
er,  turning  it  as  the  skin  begins  to  char. 
When  blackened  all  over,  remove  the  pep¬ 
per  from  the  heat  and  place  in  a  paper 


Spice  King 
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IN  THE  KITCHEN 


along  with  a  taste  for  lemon 
grass  and  curry  pastes. 

When,  in  1980,  he  found 
himself  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Oriental  Hotel  in 
Bangkok,  he  encountered 
flavors  and  techniques  that 
even  seven  years  of  training 
with  the  top  chefs  in 
France  had  not  prepared 
him  for.  His  first  taste  of 
fish  sauce?  “Wow!”  His 
blue  eyes  brighten.  What 
most  impressed  him, 
though,  was  the  speed  with 
which  dishes  were  prepared  and  fla¬ 
vors  were  developed.  He  had  been 
trained  to  let  stocks  simmer  on  the 
stove  for  20  hours  before  they  were 
good  for  anything.  In  Bangkok,  he 
watched  as  chefs  brought  water  to  a 
boil,  threw  in  some  minced  lemon 
grass,  shrimp,  mushrooms,  and  a 
splash  of  fish  sauce;  within  ten  min¬ 
utes  a  sauce  was  born. 

Moving  to  the  cutting  board,  Jean- 
Georges  chops  glistening  sea  scallops 
into  a  careful  quarter-inch  dice  for  a 
ceviche  appetizer.  Without  measur¬ 
ing,  he  squeezes  some  cut  grapefruit, 
orange,  and  lemon  over  the  scallops, 
then  throws  in  some  cayenne  pepper. 
The  scallops  “cook”  in  the  citrus 
juices  and  are  served  ice  cold,  tasting 
briny  and  sweet  and  tart. 

Jean-Georges  doesn't  adopt  ethnic 
cuisines  dish  by  dish,  but  experiments 
with  spices  and  flavors,  maintaining  a 
deep  appreciation  for  Asian  blends  of 
sweet  and  sour  (the  ceviche),  sweet  and 
salty  (that  raisin  and  caper  mix),  and 
layers  of  acidity  that  give  his  dishes  a 
complexity  of  flavors  while  making 
them  easy  to  digest,  healthy,  and  low  in 
fat.  He  hasn’t  repudiated  butter,  but 
discovered  that  a  splash  of  fish  sauce 
can  make  a  little  butter  go  a  long  way. 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  main 
dish  for  today's  dinner,  Jean-Georges 
dips  a  piece  of  the  sea  bass  into  butter¬ 
milk  (rather  than  cream),  then  into  the 
spice/nut  mixture,  then  places  it  on  a 
hot  griddle.  He  repeats  the  process  for 


the  other  pieces  of  fish.  He  knows  it’s 
time  to  turn  the  bass  when  the  kitchen 
fills  with  the  aroma  of  the  spices.  In 
about  six  minutes,  dinner  is  served. 

In  1991,  Chef  Vongerichten  opened 
his  first  restaurant,  Jo-Jo,  to  showcase 
the  dishes  he’d  developed  using  light 
broths,  vinaigrettes,  and  fruit  essences, 
earning  three  stars  from  The  New  York 
Times  and  a  devoted  following.  Two 
years  later  he  opened  Vong,  with  a 


Spice-EncTusted  Sea  Bass 

For  the  vinaigrette 
’A  cup  butter,  divided 

1  lb.  sliced  mushrooms 
1 T.  honey 

1 T.  soy  sauce 
1 T.  fresh  lemon  juice 
1 T.  sherry  vinegar 

2  cups  water 

1  Melt  ’A  cup  butter  over  medium-high 
heat.  Add  mushrooms  and  saute  for  8 
minutes,  until  caramelized.  Add  honey,  soy 
sauce,  lemon  juice,  and  vinegar  and  cook 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  deglaze.  Stir  in  water, 
bring  to  a  boil,  then  lower  heat  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  15  minutes.  When  cool,  strain  liquid 
through  a  sieve  and  discard  mushrooms. 
Meanwhile,  melt  remaining  ’A  cup  butter 
until  golden  brown.  Whisk  browned  butter 
into  vinaigrette  and  set  aside. 

For  the  spice  crust  and  sea  bass 

2  hazelnuts,  finely  chopped 
2  almonds,  finely  chopped 

1 T.  coriander  seed 
1 T.  sesame  seed 
’A  tsp.  salt 
’A  tsp.  pepper 

1  lb.  sea  bass,  cut  into  4  pieces 
buttermilk 

flour 

1 T.  grapeseed  or  olive  oil 

2  To  make  spice  crust,  grind  nuts,  seeds, 
salt,  and  pepper  in  a  spice  mill.  Toast  in  a 
dry  skillet  until  lightly  browned.  Season 
fish  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  dip  each 
piece  (skin  side  only)  in  buttermilk,  then  in 
spices,  then  in  flour.  Heat  oil  over  medium- 
high  heat  and  saute  fish  for  3-4  minutes 
each  side,  until  done.  Do  not  overcook. 

TO  SERVE  Add  2  boiled,  peeled,  and  sliced 
red  or  white  potatoes;  2  red  and  2  white 
steamed  pearl  onions;  and  ’A  cup  steamed 
fava  beans  or  soybeans  to  the  reserved 
vinaigrette.  When  fish  is  done,  add  2  yel¬ 
low  or  red  Roma  tomatoes,  quartered; 

2  each  yellow  and  red  cherry  tomatoes, 
halved;  and  1  tsp.  each  fresh  oregano  or 
marjoram  and  tarragon  leaves.  Divide  into 
4  bowls.  Serve  fish  on  top.  Serves  4.  Nutri¬ 
ents  per  serving:  calories  530;  protein  3ig; 
carbohydrate  33g;fat  32g  (saturated  fat 
i6g);  cholesterol  wgmg;  sodium  i44jmg. 


menu  of  Thai-inspired  French  cuisine. 
Vong  was  such  a  success  (another  three 
stars  from  the  Times)  that  in  November 
of  1995  he  opened  another  Vong  in 
London.  In  1997  Vong  opened  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  in  1999  in  Chicago. 

What  does  he  recommend  for  home 
cooks?  “Season  with  your  senses,”  he 
says.  Have  fun  in  the  kitchen,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  try  new  things,  and  cook 
fast — eat  slowly. 
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ACURA 


CHEVROLET 


Ocala  (352)867-1800 

Buchanan/Jenkins 

Acura/Honda 

Call:  Ed  Israel  or  Bill  McCann 
BMW _ 

Ft.  Pierce  (561)466-7000 

Coggin  Motor  Mall 

Call:  Bob  Makda  or  Jerry  Clark 

BUICK _ 

Bradenton/Sarasota 
Conley  Buick  (941)  755-8531 

Call:  Jack  Simmons,  Sr.  or  Bill  Long 
Daytona  Beach  (904)252-3755 

Lloyd  Buick 

CalkRino  Meoll  or  Chuck  Cohen 

De  Funiak  Springs  (850)  892-2151 
Triangle  Buick 

Call:  Greg  Lathlnghouse 
or  Chuck  Williams 

Delray  Beach  (561)278-3292 

Ralph  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Jim  Caddell  or  Jim  Smith 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (954)739-1400 
Phil  Smith  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Harvey  Cabak 

Gainesville  (352)332-7571 
Kraft  Motorcar  Company 

Call:  Jim  McCoy  or  Roger  Daigen 

Jacksonville  (904)642-6060 

Key  Buick 

Call:  Eric  Thompson  or  Charlie  Griffin 

Melbourne  (407)  724-5263 

Lane  Buick 

Call:  Bob  Ball  or  Mike  Thomas 

Miami  (800)999-9118 

Lehman  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Lee  Feiden  or  Joe  Harris 

Naples  (800)700-6902 

DeVoe  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Jon  Lauterbach  or  Matt  Colman 

Dcala  (352)622-7201 

Bo  Williams  Buick 

Call:  Dan  Letourneau 

Driando  (407)295-8100 

Sonny  King’s 
Drange  Buick/GMC  ✓ 

Call:  B.  Hollihan,  K.  Carlson 
or  G. Johnson 

Pinellas  Park  (727)546-4671 

Scott  Buick 

Call:  Joe  De  Sousa  or  Steve  Leo 

Plant  City  (813)754-2667 

Coniey  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Brian  Strampelor  Herb  Hoelle 

Stuart  (561)  287-2424 

Suburban  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Bill  Hayden 

West  Palm  Beach  (800)533-2279 
Schumacher  Buick 

Call:  John  Greer  or  Ray  Gould 

Winter  Haven  (941)299-1222 

Central  Buick  ✓ 

Call:  Glenn  Eldridge  orLeeWulf 

CADILLAC _ 

Ft.  Myers  (800)640-8886 

Val  Ward  Cadillac 

Call:  Ken  Rabalais 

Miami  (800)866-2233 

Williamson  Cadillac 

Call:  Pete  Betancourt 
or  Angel  Gonzalez 

Driando  (407)299-6161 

Massey  Cadillac 

Call:  Dick  Young  or  Richard  Haines 


Bartow  (888)533-0777 

Bartow  Chevrolet 

Call:  Larry  Ferguson 

Bradenton  (800)288-6267 

Cox  Chevrolet 

Call:  Wally  Hall  or  Pete  Williams 
Ft.  Myers  (941)936-8561 

Bill  Branch  Chevrolet  ✓ 

Call:  Joe  Roberts  or  Bill  Rogers 
Hudson  (727)  862-9473 

Castriota  Chevrolet 

Call:  Mike  Baker 


Melbourne  (407)  727-7711 

Gator  Chrysler-Plymouth 

Call:  Jim  Sadowski  or  Doug  Brown 

Miami  (305)266-5500 

Tamiami 

Chrysler-Plymouth-Jeep 

Call:  Juan  Planasor  Max  Gutstein 

Driando  (877)  999-9794 

CarMax  Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Jeep  of  Driando 

Call:  Ron  Whitner  or  Ed  Purser 

Venice  (941)493-5204 

Venice  Chrysler-Plymouth 

Call:  Donna  Golden  or  Mike  Hasson 


Driando  (407)299-5900 

Sun  State  Ford  ✓ 

Call:  Jack  Bennett  or  RickSulyma 

CMC  TRUCKS _ 

Coral  Springs  (954)  755-5600 

Coral  Springs  GMC  Trucks 

Call:  Mark  Kurz 

Dade  City  (352)567-5111 

Pasco  Motors  GMC 

Call:  LeRoy  Hauff 

Driando  (407)295-8100 

Sonny  King’s 
Drange  GMC/Buick  ✓ 

Call:  B.  Hollihan,  K.  Carlson 
or G. Johnson 


JEEP 


Gainesville  (352)332-7571 

Kraft  Motorcar  Company 

Call:  Jim  McCoy  or  Roger  Daigen 

Melbourne  (407)  725-1100 

Dsman  Jeep  ✓ 

Call:  Paul  Jones 

LINCOLN-MERCURY 

Bradenton  (941)756-4004 

Alex  Karras  Lincoln-Mercury 

Call:  Rick  Karras  or  Steve  Santangelo 

Melbourne  (407)  725-1100 

Osman  Lincoln-Mercury 

Call:  Paul  Jones 


Why  Pay  More 
For  Your  Car? 

You  get  the  lowest  car  price.  Guaranteed. 

That’s  right.  Your  AARP  price  is  so  low,  it’s 
actually  guaranteed.  If  you  find  the  same 
vehicle  for  less  within  7  days  of  your  purchase 
or  lease,  we’ll  pay  you  double  the  difference!* 

You’ll  save  $100s,  even  $ 1,000s,  with 
no  stressful  negotiating. 

We’ve  used  the  buying  power  of  millions 
of  AARP  members  to  get  you  the  very 
deepest  discounts.  You  get  the  lowest  price  up  front 
from  MatureAdvantage  auto  dealerships  all  around  the  country,  with  no 
games  and  no  need  for  negotiating.  AARP  members  even  get 
a  1 0%  discount  on  repairs  and  maintenance  at  dealers 
marked  with  a  ✓. 


The  lowest  car  price  is  as  easy  as  1,  2,  3. 

1 .  Call  any  of  these  dealers,  or  for  the  most  up-to-date  dealer  listings  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.MatureAdvantage.com. 

2.  Make  an  appointment  with  the  listed  MatureAdvantage  program  manager. 

3.  Show  your  AARP  card  to  receive  your  special  AARP-member  price. 

For  newly  added  dealerships  or  discounts  on  other  auto  products  and  services  call: 

1-800-916-2887 


Mature  Advantage 


AUTO 


PROGRAM 


www.MatureAdvantage.(om 


St.  Petersburg  (727)  323-5000 

Maher  Chevrolet 

Call:  Christine  Maher 
orDaveJenquIn 

Stuart  (888)842-4604 

John  Jochem  Chevrolet 

Call:  Ed  Pass  or  Larry  Deliy 

CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH- 
JEEP _ 

Bartow  (941)533-0793 

Tom  Edwards  Chrysler-Dodge 

Call:  Randy  Edwards  or  Paul  Wood 

Daytona  Beach  (800)  881  -6546 

Massey  Motors 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Jeep  ✓ 

Call:  Don  Oliva  or  Mike  Bono 

Delray  Beach  (561)278-2552 

D.C.  Taylor  Motors 
Chrysler-Plymouth-Jeep  ✓ 

Call:  George  Bensema 


DODGE 


HOHDA 


Sarasota  (941)922-2400 

Sunset  Dodge 

Call:  Brian  M„  Don  0.  or  David  A. 

FORD _ 

Avon  Park  (941)453-3117 

Bill  Jarrett  Ford 

Call:  Randy  Grice 

Bradenton  (941)747-3711 

Bill  Graham  Ford  Company  ✓ 

Cali:  Doug  Graham  or  Troy  Brown 

Hudson  (727)868-9545 

Gary  Brown  Ford 

Call:  John  Mistal  or  Bill  DeLaney 

Margate  (954)972-7200 

Mulllnax  Ford  South 

Call:  Joe  Trotta 

North  Miami  Beach 
Friendly  Ford  (305)493-5000 

Call:  Scott  Mac  Donald 
or  Deric  Zacca 


St.  Augustine  (904)824-9181 
St.  Augustine  Cadillac  ✓ 

Call:  Derek  Archer 
or  Buddy  Yarbrough 

*Please  phone  for  details  about  our  lowest  price  guarantee.  Dealer  listings  valid  through  6/30/00.  Some  dealers  may  exclude  certain  models  of  limited  availability. 


Coral  Springs  (954)  755-5600 

Coral  Springs  Honda  ✓ 

Call:  Mark  Kurz 

Ft.  Myers  (941)433-8383 
Honda  of  Ft.  Myers  ✓ 

Call:  Tyler  Stuart  or  Ron  Ziemba 
Ft.  Pierce  (561)466-7000 

Coggin  Motor  Mali 

Call:  Phil  Hardwick  or  John  Strazulla 

Dcala  (352)867-1800 

Buchanan/Jenkins 

Honda/Acura 

Call:  Ed  Israel  or  Bill  McCann 

Driando  (407)851-9118 

Coggin  Honda  of  Driando 

CalkSanjayHiranior  Kathy  Kasak 

HYUNDAI _ 

Dcala  (352)867-1800 

Buchanan/Jenkins  Hyundai 

Call:  Ed  Israel  or  Bill  McCann 


Merritt  Island  (407)452-9220 

island  Lincoln-Mercury  ✓ 

Call:  Michael  Deardoffor  Ray  Kraal 

Driando  (800)542-8471 

Central  Florida 
Lincoln-Mercury  ✓ 

Call:  Merritt  Martin  or  Jett  Litton 

PunfaGorda  (941)639-9595 

Charlotte  County 
Lincoln-Mercury 

Call:  Bryan  Yarchan  or  Ron  Dipaolo 

West  Palm  Beach  (561)683-8500 
Palm  Beach 
Lincoln-Mercury 

Call:  Gary  Marvich  or  Jim  Caddell 

MERCEDES-BENZ 

Gainesville  (352)332-7571 

Kraft  Motorcar  Company 

Call:  Jim  McCoy  or  Roger  Daigen 


Ft.  Pierce  (561)466-7000 
Coggin  Motor  Mall 

Call:  Bruce  Hendricks 
or  Jerry  Andrews 

MERCURY _ 

Avon  Park  (941)453-3117 

Bill  Jarrett  Mercury 

Call:  Randy  Grice 

NISSAN _ 

Charlotte  Harbor  (800)741-1505 

Harbor  Nissan  ✓ 

Call:  Doug  Lewis  or  Marty  Dehnert 

Coral  Springs  (954)  753-1700 

Coral  Springs  Nissan  ✓ 

Call:  Mark  Kurz 

St.  Augustine  (904)824-9181 

St.  Augustine  Nissan 

Call:  Ron  Palmer  or  Nick  Bold 

Stuart  (561)286-8000 

Dceanside  Nissan  ✓ 

Call:  Steve  Stiekman 

OLDSMOBILE _ 

Coral  Springs  (954)  755-7400 

Coral  Springs  Dldsmobile^ 

Call:  Mark  Kurz 

Dade  City  (352)  567-5111 

Pasco  Motors  DIdsmobile 

Call:  LeRoy  Hautf 

Ft.  Myers 

Val  Ward  DIdsmobile 

Call:  Ben  Caswell 

Driando  (407)240-3800 

Fountain  DIdsmobile  ✓ 

Call:  Andre  Fredrick  orBillCotterill 

St.  Augustine  (904)  824-9181 

St.  Augustine  DIdsmobile 

Call:  Derek  Archer 
or  Buddy  Yarbrough 

West  Palm  Beach  (800)  533-2279 
Schumacher  DIdsmobile 

Call:  Ray  Smith  or  Ray  Gould 

PONTIAC _ 

Dade  City  (352)567-5111 

Pasco  Motors  Pontiac 

Call:  LeRoy  Hauff 

Melbourne  (407)724-5263 

Lane  Pontiac 

Call:  Bob  Ball  or  Mike  Thomas 

Winter  Haven  (941)299-1222 

Central  Pontiac 

Call:  Glenn  Eldridge 
or  Jerry  Lawhead 

TDYDTA _ 

Daytona  Beach  (904)  255-7475 

Daytona  Toyota  ✓ 

Cali:  Troy  Hancock  or  John  Kiel 

Deerfield  Beach  (954)426-6767 

King  Toyota  ✓ 

Call:  Larry  Caplan  or  Jerry  Teger 

Miami  (305)652-6500 

Potamkin  Toyota 

Call:  John  Portal  or  Steve  Mittleman 

New  Port  Richey  (727)  842-9735 

Sun  Toyota  Superstore  ✓ 

Call:  Greg  Clark  or  Russ  Bauer 

Sarasota/Venice  (941)  484-9000 

Cramer  Toyota  of  Venice 

Call:  Philip  Sollecito,  Sr. 
or  Jody  Bruner 

Stuart  (561)283-8300 

Toyota  of  Stuart  ✓ 

Call:  Larry  St.  Croix  orJohnVey 

VOLVO _ 

Bonita  Springs  (941)948-7770 

DeVoe  Volvo  ✓ 

Call.  Frank  Smith  or  Chris  Nalor 
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ACT  M 

Right  PI  ace.  Write  Time 


At  102,  George  Dawson 
is  an  author— four  years 
after  learning  to  read 

BY  JANET  KIN05IAN 

EORGE  DAWSON  SITS  IN 
class,  as  he  does  five  days  a 
week,  carefully  copying 
sentences  into  his  thick 
blue  notebook.  He  has 
seen  much  in  his  102  years,  outliving 
four  wives,  four  siblings,  and  two  of 
his  seven  children,  and  surviving 
decades  of  back-breaking  jobs — in¬ 
cluding  laying  ties  for  some  of  the  first 
railroads  in  East  Texas.  But  the  life  of 
hard  labor  that  began  at  age  eight  de¬ 
prived  him  of  an  education  for  90 
years,  until  a  recruiter  for  a  local  adult- 
education  program  knocked  on  the 
door  of  his  Dallas  home. 

“I  think  I  got  tired  of  writing  my 
name  with  an  'X,’”  says  Dawson, 
the  grandson  of  a  slave,  himself  a 
great-great-grandfather.  “I  figured 
if  I  could  lay  a  railroad  tie  as  well  as 
any  man,  and  cook  as  well  as  any 
woman,  I  could  learn  to  read  as 
well  as  anyone  else.” 

Now  he’s  not  only  reading,  but 
telling  his  own  life  story.  In  1996,  his 
odyssey  caught  the  attention  of 
Richard  Glaubman,  a  Seattle  school¬ 
teacher  who  read  about  Dawson  in  a 
local  newspaper.  Together  they  wrote 
the  recently  published  Life  Is  So  Good 
(Random  House),  a  warm  and  often 
humorous  first-person  narrative 
chronicling  Dawson’s  life  in  the  South 
during  the  tumultuous  20th  century. 

“I  always  believe  something  good 
is  going  to  happen,”  he  explains.  “I 
never  think  about  anything  happen¬ 
ing  but  good  things.”  Coming  from 
anyone  but  Dawson,  says  Glaub¬ 
man,  such  sunshiny  optimism  may 


seem  impossible.  “But  George  is  a 
truly  happy  man.  All  this  attention 
and  good  fortune  isn’t  going  to 
make  him  happy — he  already  is.” 

His  positive  outlook  is  remarkable 
considering  his  life.  Born  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  Texas,  on  January  18,  1898, 
George  was  the  oldest  of  five  chil¬ 
dren.  His  four  brothers  and  sisters  all 
attended  a  new  school  for  black  chil¬ 
dren,  but  by  age  eight  George  was  al¬ 
ready  working,  feeding  hogs  on  a 
nearby  farm.  There  is  no  bitterness 
over  missing  out  on  an  education. 
Nor  is  there  any  resentment  for  his 
being  sent  to  work  as  a  day  laborer 
for  a  white  man  at  age  12.  His  par¬ 
ents  taught  him  “to  love  life”  and  to 
“not  dwell  on  what  you  don’t  have 
but  on  what  things  you  are  given.” 

His  mother,  Mattie,  died  at  89;  his 
father,  Harrison,  a  farmer  who  lived 


to  be  99,  always  ‘Every  moTTiing  I 

told  his  son  that  wonder  what  I’ll 

“life  is  so  good,  and 
T  .  ,  ^  says  Dawson. 

I  do  believe  it  s  get-  ■' 

ting  better.”  But  that  life  was  cen¬ 
tered  around  hard  work:  chopping 
wood,  sweeping  floors,  and  cleaning 
for  whites.  He  hauled  logs  in  a 
sawmill  and  built  levees  with  the  aid 
of  a  mule.  After  retiring  from  a  dairy 
job,  he  ran  his  own  local  gardening 
business  until  he  was  88. 

For  much  of  his  long  life,  Dawson 
endured  the  segregation  of  the 
South  and  witnessed  first-hand  its 
violent  history  of  race  relations  (a 
particularly  chilling  chapter  in  his 
book  describes  a  lynching  he  wit¬ 
nessed  as  a  small  boy).  When  he  was 
65,  Dawson  worked  one  day  for  a 
white  woman  who  hired  him  for  gar¬ 
dening  chores — to  trim  her  rose 
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bushes,  clean  her  pond,  and  stack 
her  wood.  At  lunchtime,  she  left  a 
bowl  of  stew  for  him  on  the  back 
porch  with  her  dogs.  Dawson  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  it,  despite  his  hunger. 

“1  eat  with  people,”  he  told  her.  “I 
am  a  human  being.”  Even  now  he 
remembers  the  anger  that  burned  in 
her  face,  but  it  didn't  matter;  He 
wouldn’t  sacrifice  his  pride. 

“1  figure  you  can’t  hate  someone  for 
what  they  think  and  do  but  you  can 
hate  yourself  for  the  ways  you  react  to 
it,”  he  says.  “I  knew  1  wasn’t  going  to 
eat  with  the  dogs  and  she  needed  to 
know  about  it,  so  maybe  1  educated 
her,  maybe  not.  But  1  knew  1  had  re¬ 
acted  the  best  way  possible.” 

Dawson  still  lives  alone  and  cooks 
his  own  food.  “People  seem  to  be 
very  interested  in  what  I  eat,”  he 
says,  somewhat  amused.  “1  just  tell 
them  1  eat  whatever  1  feel  like  when¬ 
ever  I  feel  like  it.  They  don’t  seem  to 
like  that  answer.”  (His  usual  breakfast 
is  three  slices  of  white  bread  and  a 
cup  of  hot  chocolate.)  So  what’s  the 
secret  to  his  long,  healthy  life?  “1 
never  worry.  Ever.  What  is  there  to 
worry  about?  That’s  just  trying  to 
control  other  people  and  things  that 
happen  to  you,  and  I  know  1  can’t  do 
that,”  he  explains.  “If  you  ask  me, 
the  reason  most  people  get  sick  is 
that  they  simply  worry  too  much.” 

This,  from  a  man  who  has  never  had 
a  headache  nor  been  to  a  doctor  in  his 
life,  except  once  when  his  oldest  son, 
George  Jr.,  took  him  to  the  emergency 
room  “and  the  doctors  and  nurses 
were  buzzing  around  me  like  bees  all 
trying  to  figure  out  how  I  could  live  to 
be  so  old  without  them.  They  gave  me 
some  pills,  but  1  just  threw  them  out 
at  home  and  got  well  myself.” 

When  asked  how  reading  has 
changed  his  life,  his  answer  is  swift  and 
simple:  “1  don’t  have  to  rely  on  other 


people  telling  me  the  truth,”  he  says 
softly.  “1  can  read  things  for  myself  and 
know  they  are  true.”  And  what  does  he 
spend  most  of  his  time  reading?  “The 
Scriptures,”  comes  the  quick,  proud 


reply,  as  he  holds  the  massive  gilded 
Bible  Oprah  gave  him  when  he  visited 
her  show.  “1  knew  them  anyway,”  he 
says,  “but  now  1  think  about  God  smil¬ 
ing  when  He  hears  me  read.” 


City: _ State: _ 

Day  Phone:  (  ) _ Eve.  Phone:  ( 


Mail  to: 


Private  Mortgage  Investment  Services,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  866 

Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 

phone:  (800)  684-2893  fax:  (800)  945-7774 
www.privatemortgage.coml mm 

Member  Better  Business  Bureau 


Address: 


You  can  receive  a  lump  sum  cash  payment  now  by  selling  your 
private  mortgage,  deed  of  trust  or  land  contract  at  a  discount  to 
Private  Mortgage.  You’ll  eliminate  all  the  headaches  and  risks  of 
administering  your  mortgage.  And,  raise  money  quickly  to: 

•  Finance  a  new  business  venture 

•  Pay  taxes  or  retire  high  interest  debt 

•  Divide  assets  in  an  inheritance  or  divorce 

•  Pay  educational  or  medical  expenses 

•  Buy  another  home 

Call  or  write  us  today. 


YES.  Please  have  a  mortgage  analyst  contact  me  to  discuss  my  needs  and  options. 


Name: 


P 

lA 


_rivate 

MiS 


“No  more 
pa3nnent 
collection  hassles 
and  extra  tax  records!’’ 


“Yes,  we  can  relieve 
you  of  the  burden  of 
holding  a  mortgage!” 


|“No  worrying  about] 
unpaid  insurance 
premiums!” 


If  You’re 
Receiving 
Payments  On 
A  Mortgage, 

Let’s  Talk. 


you  can 

have  money  for 
your  dreams 
today!” 


“No  worrying 
about  foreclosing  on 
my  buyer!” 


“Yes,  we 
can  ^ve 
you  a  lump  sum 
cash  payment!” 


ACT  il 

Road  Warrior 


Gloria  Smith  beat  cancer, 
then  found  her  passion: 
cross-country  biking 

wo  WEEKS  INTO  HER  FIRST 
cross-country  bike  tour,  Gloria 
Smith  thought  she'd  made  a 
terrible  mistake.  She'd  joined 
seven  other  women  on  a  journey  from 
Seattle  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and  the 
trip  had  been  horrendous.  Rain  fell 
daily.  The  long  miles  tortured  her 
calves  and  thighs.  “I  was  so  fatigued 
after  the  first  week  I  could  barely  eat 
breakfast,”  says  Smith.  But  when  the 
group  reached  Glacier  National  Park 
in  Montana,  Smith,  then  51,  rode 
early  while  the  others  were  asleep 
(slower  riders  often  leave  first  so  they 
don't  fall  too  far  behind).  She  pedaled 


up  the  park's  Going-to-the-Sun  Road, 
and  as  she  neared  the  summit,  the 
morning  sun  struck  the  mountain- 
tops.  “I  felt  so  grateful  to  be  there 
alone  on  my  bike,”  says  Smith. 

She  felt  grateful  just  to  be  alive. 

Seven  years  earlier,  doctors  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  lump  in  Smith's  breast.  It 
proved  malignant,  and  her  life — her 
thriving  career  as  a  designer  and 


builder  of  custom  homes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area — was  shattered. 
Even  after  successful  surgery,  f his  con¬ 
fident,  naturally  buoyant  woman  was 
overwhelmed  by  depression. 

“I  went  into  therapy  and  I  realized 
how  deeply  unsatisfied  I  was,  living 
the  ‘good'  life,”  says  Smith,  now  58.  “I 
longed  for  a  simpler  existence.”  A 
friend  suggesfed  she  try  long-distance 
cycling,  and  Smith — who  had  never 
ridden  a  bike  more  than  20  miles — was 
soon  pedaling  on  60-mile  day  trips.  In 
1991,  she  left  the  building  industry 
and  moved  to  eastern  Idaho.  She  cy¬ 
cled  the  valleys  and  mountain  passes, 
and  prepared  for  her  1993  cross- 
counfry  trip.  One  year  later,  she 
formed  WomanTours — fhe  first  com¬ 
pany  in  the  U.S.  to  specialize  in  cycling 
adventures  for  women.  The  company 
offers  28  tours,  including  Smith's  fa¬ 
vorite,  an  annual  cross-country  trip  for 
women  over  50,  many  of  whom  are 
breast  cancer  survivors.  Nearly  30  rid¬ 
ers  left  from  Virginia  in  April  on  fhe 
latest  journey— led  by  Smith — and 
they'll  roll  into  Oregon  in  June. 

“Few  of  these  women  begin  as  sea¬ 
soned  athletes,”  says  Smith.  “But  the 
difference  between  their  condition 
and  attitude  when  we  leave  and  when 
we  arrive  is  astounding.” 

The  trips  have  raised  more  than 
$100,000  for  the  National  Breast  Can¬ 
cer  Coalition  through  company  dona¬ 
tions  and  rider  sponsorships.  For 
more  information,  call  WomanTours 
at  800-247-1444  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.womantours.com.  — Susan  Patla 


Americas  LIVE  Entertairanent  Capital 
Is  Just  One  Phone  Call  Aw^  J 

THREE  star-studdecl  nights  at  the  luxurious  g 
Welk  Resort  Hotel  eIm  your  choice  of  any  tm 
.  FOUR  of  these 
^  Branson  attractions! 

^  We"d  love  to  see  you! 


MEL  THUS 


JIM 

STAFFORD 


THE  LAWRENCE  WELK' 
SHOW 


BOBBY  VINTON 


THE  OSMONDS 


SILVER  DOLLAR  cm' 


*  per  person,  dbl.  occupancy  +  TAX 
(NOV.-DEC.  $229.90*;  expires  12/16/00) 


YtKOV  SMIRNOLT 


SHOWBOAT 
BRANSON  BELUi 


WELt«®SORramT]R 

1984  Hwy.  165  *  Branson,  Missouri  65616  Q 


KEITH  PHILPOn 


Our  capital  growth  fund 
has  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
And  the  tail  and  the  hooves. 


Harness  this  earning  potential  for  your  IRA. 

The  AARP  Capital  Growth  Fund’s  performance  is  even  more  impressive  when  you  realize  that  the 

Fund  is  managed  to  reduce  risk.  But  that’s  just  one  reason  to 
transfer  your  IRA.  The  Fund  is  also  pure  no-load,™  so  when  you 
use  it  with  the  AARP  No-Fee  IRA,  every  dollar  goes  to  work 
for  you  right  away.  Better  still,  we  provide  a  wide  range  of 
financial  education  resources  —  in  print  and  online  —  that  draw 
on  AARP  and  Scudder’s 


AARP  Capital  Growth  Fund* 

35.44%  28.94%  16.51% 


one  year 


five  year 


ten  year 


^Average  Annualized  Total  Returns  as  of  12/31/99 
Call  for  the  most  up-tO'date  performance. 


Overall  Wlomingstar  Rating™  as  of  1/31/00 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

(out  of  3,533  domestic  equity  funds) 


unique  understanding  of  the  needs  of  investors  50  and  over. 

To  find  out  more  about  transferring  your  IRA,  or  to  download 
a  Prospectus,  visit  our  Web  site,  or  call  today. 


Find  out  how  we  can  help  AARP 
members  prepare  for  the  future. 

1-800-322-2282 

^  aarp.scudder.com 


AARP  Investment  Program 


J^SCUDDER 


Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results  and  includes  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains. 

Investment  return  and  principal  value  fluctuate  so  that,  when  redeemed,  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  original  cost.  Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance 
as  of  1/31/00.  The  ratings  are  subject  to  change  every  month.  Morningstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-,  5-  and  10-year  returns  (with  fee  adjustments)  in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  bill 
returns  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day  T-hill  returns.  The  Fund  received  4  stars  for  the  3-  and  5-year  periods,  and  3  stars  for  the  10-year  period.  The  Fund  was 
rated  among  3,533, 2,215  and  777  domestic  equity  funds  in  its  broad  asset  class  for  the  3-,  5-  and  10-year  periods  respectively.  The  top  10%  of  funds  in  a  broad  asset  class  received  5  stars,  the  next 
22.5%  received  4  stars,  and  the  next  35%  received  3  stars.  Contact  Scudder  Investor  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor,  for  a  Prospectus  that  contains  more  complete  information  about 
management  fees  and  other  expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Scudder  Investor  Services,  Inc.,  2  International  Place,  Boston,  MA  ©  2000. 
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An  Outdoor 
In  Seconds! 


184  Charles  Street  •  Dept  6606  •  Malden  •  MA  02148 

NEW!  Motorized  Version  Now  Available! 


Opens  &  Closes 
In  Just  Seconds! 


With  The  SunSetter  Retractable  Awning! 

Tired  of  having  your  outdoor 
enjoyment  ruined  by  unpre¬ 
dictable  weather? 

At  last  there  is  a  solution! 

It's  the  incredible  SunSetter 
Retractable  Awning!  An  easy-to- 
use...&  affordable  way  to 
outsmart  the  weather  and  start 
enjoying  your  deck  or  patio 
moxt... rain  or  shine! 

I  Vs  like  adding  an  outdoor  choose  mi  sun,  par- 

room!  Giving  you  instant  pro- 


Opens  effortlessly., 
in  seconds! 


tection  from  glaring  sun.. .or 
sudden  showers!  Opening  &  closing  effortless¬ 
ly  in  less  than  30  seconds! 

So,  stop  struggling  with  the  weather...  Call  for 
your  FREE  SunSetter  Catalog  &  Video.. .TODAY! 


FREE  Catalog^&  Video! 

Call  ToU  Free: 

t800-876-8060  Ext.6606 


JUDITH  KRANTZ 

(continued  from  page  18) 


The  idea  of  unconditional  love  didn't  exist  in  our 
house — love  was  based  on  performance.  Where  did  the 
idea  come  from  that  you  get  unconditional  love  from 
your  parents?  Where  was  I  when  that  happened?  My 
mother’s  attitude  was  that  if  we  got  run  over  by  a  truck,  it 
was  our  fault  for  walking  underneath  it.  So  I  had  to  find 
my  own  way.  It  was  either  go  under  for  the  third  time,  or 
pop  up  and  say,  'T'm  going  to  follow  my  own  path.” 

Did  your  accomplishments  ever  earn  her  love? 

She  admired  my  academic  achievements.  There  was 
always  the  feeling  that  I  would  be  the  smart  one  and 
follow  in  her  footsteps— not  ahead  of  her,  but  behind 
her.  And  we  looked  very  much  alike.  Considering  the 
hardships  she  went  through,  she  was  really  as  good  a 
mother  as  she  knew  how  to  be.  I've  learned  not  to 
blame  my  mother  because  I  let  her  do  what  she  did, 
and  my  sister,  Mimi,  didn’t — she  fought  her  tooth  and 
nail.  My  sister  and  she  were  like  the  Arabs  and  the  Is¬ 
raelis — and  I  was  Madeleine  Albright.  I’d  rush  back  and 
forth  putting  offers  on  the  table;  “What  will  it  take  for 
you  to  speak  to  Mommy  again?” 

Were  you  very  close  to  your  father? 

He  was  a  greater  mystery  than  my  mother.  He  was  a  to¬ 
tally  dominant  alpha-male  in  his  business,  then  he  came 
home  and  shut  up.  He  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  left  him  to 
Mimi  because  I  knew  that  whatever  scraps  she  could  get 
out  of  Daddy,  good  for  her  because  I  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  him.  When  you  have  parents  who  are  both 
mysteries  to  you,  you’re  more  likely  to  write  fiction. 

How  might  your  life  have  been  different  if  your  parents 
had  been  more  nurturing? 

If  I’d  had  wonderful,  warm,  loving  parents,  I  wouldn’t 
have  had  the  mulch  of  misery  that  enabled  me  to  create 
later  on.  Nurturing  was  not  my  mother’s  cup  of  tea,  but 
I’ve  nurtured  my  heroines.  You  need  to  mother  a  heroine. 
You  want  to  make  sure  that  she  gets  through  to  the  end  of 
the  book  and  that  there’s  a  happy  ending. 

If  Sex  and  Shopping  was  a  punctuation  mark  on  your  life,  was 
it  a  question  mark?  If  so,  what's  next? 

I  don’t  know  if  I’ll  write  more  novels;  there  are  so  many 
other  things  I’d  like  to  do.  The  older  you  get,  the  less 
time  you  have.  You  begin  to  think  about  mortality.  Td 
love  to  learn  how  to  use  watercolors  and  learn  more 
about  classical  music.  And  you  can  learn.  But  right  now 
Tm  just  going  over  the  rapids  with  this  book.  I  don’t 
know  yet .  .  .  Tm  waiting  to  see  what  happens.  nwv 


Jean-Noel  Bassior,  a  freelance  journalist,  interviewed  Tony 
Bennett  in  our  November-December  1997  issue. 


New,  improved  Ball  Park  100%  Fat  Free  Franks. 

Made  from  the  very  leanest  cuts  of  meat,  perfectly 
seasoned  for  more  big,  juicy  flavor  than  ever. 

So  they  taste  as  good  as  they  look. 


®  Visit  US  on  the  web  at  www.ballparkfranks.com 


BRAND 


Park  Avenue  by  Bulck 

luxury,  pure  and  simple: 


: 


*» 


www.parkave  t^u  e.  b  uick.com 
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Security  comes  in  many  forms.  Financial.  Personal.  And  Park  Avenue. 
Because  in  addition  to  the  way  it  pampers  you,  it  helps  protect  you  too. 
With  l^^Star**and  StabiliTrakf  now  standard  on  Ultra  models.  OnStar 
gets  you  help  in  an  emergency,  facilitates  roadside  assistance  —  it  can 
even  give  emergency  personnel  immediate  access  to  your  medical  history. 
And  StabiliTrak  helps  keep  you  in  control,  even  in  the  most  unexpected 
situations.  So  come  in  and  drive  the  new  2000  Park  Avenue  Ultra.  It’s  like 
wrapping  yourself  in  a  blanket  of  luxury  and  security. 

*One-year  OnStar  Safety  and  Security  Agreement  Is  standard  on  Park  Avenue  SE  and  Ultra  models. 
Call  I-800-ONSTAR-7  for  system  details. 
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©2000  GM  Corp.  Ail  r^hts  resent  Buick,  Park  Avenue  and  ScabiifTrak  are  regstered  trademarks  of  GM  Corp. 
OnStar  is  a  repstered  trademark  of  OnStar  Corp^  Buckle  up,  Ameiica!  Park  Avenue  Ultra  shown. 


think  of  it  as  a  cashmere 

securitv  blanket. 


Exclusively  for  AARP  members 


$ 


500 


certificate  on  any  new 
2000  Park  Avenue* 


Name 

Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


E-Mail 


VIN 

Purchase  Date 
Customer  Signature 
Dealer  Code 


Bring  this  certificate  to  your  Buick  dealer  by  July  31, 2000. 


^Certificate  valid  on  retail  purchase  or  lease  of  any  new  and  unused  2000  Park  Avenue  or  Park  Avenue  Ultra.  You  must  takertetail 
delivery  from  participating  dealer  stock  between  4/15/00  and  7/3 1/00.  You  must  have  a  valid  driver’s  license,  be  at  least  50  years  of 
age  and  show  proof  of  AARP  membership  to  qualify.  Only  original  certificate,  not  duplicates,  will  be  honored.  Only  one  certificate 
per  retail  transaction.  Certificate  is  non-negotiable  and  not  redeemable  for  cash.  See  your  participating  Buick  dealer  for  details. 


All  Johns  get  “Dear  John”  letters,  and  there  are  many  candidates  to  choose  from— 63  in  this  puzzle  alone.  Circle 
all  the  last  names  in  the  grid,  reading  across,  down,  and  diagonally.  When  you’re  done,  the  leftover  letters  will 
reveal  a  quote  written  by  one  of  the  Johns  on  the  list  (see  page  101). 
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While  Experience  Is  A  Great 
Teacher,  It’s  No  Way  To  Learn 
About  Health  Insurance. 


Most  people  agree  that  the  best  way  to  go 
about  choosing  health  care  coverage  is  to  do 
some  homework.  In  other  words,  explore  all 
your  options.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
information  you  need  is  at  your  fingertips. 

Just  call  AARP  Health  Care  Options.  You’ll  talk 
to  a  customer  service  professional  who  can  answer 
your  health  insurance  questions  and  help  you 
understand  your  options.  In  addition,  you’ll  be 
introduced  to  a  wide  variety  of  health  insurance 
plans  designed  specifically  for  AARP  Members. 


To  learn  more  about  the  health  insurance 
coverage  available  to  you  through  AARP 
Health  Care  Options,  call  and  ask  for  your 
free,  no-obligation  information  kit,  including 
benefits,  costs,  limitations,  exclusions  and 
eligibility  requirements. 


Health  Care 
Options® 


1-800-245-1212,  Extension  93 

Weekdays  7a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Saturdays  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  ET 
www.aarphealthcare.com 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  NY,  NY.  Group  Policy  Form  G.LTC1697.  United  HealthCare  Insurance  Company,  Fort 
Washington,  PA.  United  HealthCare  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  Hauppauge,  NY.  Policy  Form  No.  GRP  79171  GPS-1. 
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I'/  Newman  in  his  back 
yard  in  Westport, 
Connecticut. 


SANFORD  ROTH/AMPAS/MPTV;  FACING  PAGE:  ANDREW  ECCLES 


FEW  HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  A  COOLER  HAND  THAN  PAUL  NEWMAN. 
BUT  WHAT  he's  DOING  WITH  HIS  FORTUNE  ISN'T  A  BLUFF 


PAUL  NEWMAN  is  slumped  in  a  wheelchair.  His  head  lolls,  his  jaw  is  slack,  the 
vivid  blue  eyes  stare  vacantly  into  space.  A  determined  nurse  tries  gamely  to 
cajole,  then  sweet-talk,  and  finally  intimidate  him  to  snap  out  of  it.  But  he  is  to¬ 
tally  unresponsive.  We  squirm,  not  really  wanting  to 
watch  this.  Not  Paul  Newman.  And  still  it  goes  on,  for  a 
good  half-hour  more,  the  guy  all  but  dead. 

So  begins  Where  the  Money  /s,  Newman’s  latest  film, 
and  the  image  he  presents  is  shocking.  For  although 
the  youthful  Newman  with  the  sneer  on  his  lips  and 
the  devil  in  his  eyes  has  faded  from  the  celluloid, 
watching  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  spirited  and 
playful  actors  of  our  time  command  the  screen  as  a 
stroke  victim  is,  well,  unnerving. 

“I  tried  Novocain  injections  so  my  whole  face  would 
fall,”  Newman  says,  merrily.  “But  considering  how  often  I’d 
need  them,  the  doctor  was  afraid  there’d  be  some  damage.” 

At  the  moment,  he’s  sitting  quite  undamaged  in  the  sunroom 


Taking  a  break 
during  filming  of 
Somebody  Up 
There  Likes  Me. 
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of  his  New  York  City 
penthouse,  which  over¬ 
looks  Central  Park.  “It 
was  back  to  the  old  hus¬ 
tle,”  adds  Newman,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  film's  plot, 
which  involves  a  scam. 

“Familiar  territory.” 

Well,  not  quite.  Even 
though  his  most  leg¬ 
endary  films  did  involve  “the  old  hustle,”  name¬ 
ly,  Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid,  The  Sting, 
The  Color  of  Money,  and  The  Hustler,  what  New¬ 
man  now  brings  to  his  roles  is  a  sort  of  world¬ 
weariness,  that  of  a  man  who's  seen  too  much 
and  knows  he  can't  change  the  system.  Of  his 
character  in  Where  the  Money  Is,  which  opened  in 
April,  Newman  says,  “I  wanted  him  to  have  a 
kind  of  grace,  I  wanted  him  to  have  couth.” 

Which  could  reflect  Newman's  current  state  of 
mind.  In  a  few  weeks,  on  January  26,  the  actor  will 
turn  75,  a  milestone  that  seems  to  amuse  him.  “I 
am  neither  modern  nor  mature,”  he  says,  laughing. 

Looking  suspiciously  as  if  he  were  playing  him¬ 
self  as  an  older  man,  Newman's  body  is  trim  and 
his  face  unlined;  only  his  white  hair  and  gravelly 
voice  bespeak  his  age.  He  wears  a  sweatshirt,  cot¬ 
ton  slacks,  athletic  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  turquoise- 
rimmed  reading  glasses  perched  low  on  his  nose. 
At  times  his  words  are  halting,  and  he  is  so  slow  to 
answer  a  question  that  one  wonders  if  he  will. 
“People  often  think  I'm  terribly  brooding,”  he 
says — until  he  speaks,  which  he  often  does  with 
humor  or  mischievousness. 

He's  sipping  a  glass  of  lemonade  (his  own 
brand).  His  longtime  prop,  a  bottle  of  Bud,  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  “I've  cut  back,”  he  deadpans, 
“from  four  six-packs  a  day  to  two.” 

Asked  to  confirm  a  rumor  that  he  plans  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  birthday  by  going  to  Times  Square, 
building  a  bonfire,  and  burning  his  tuxedo, 
Newman  replies,  “Not  Times  Square.  At  my 
house  in  Connecticut.”  He  pauses.  “Probably 
with  me  in  it,  if  Joanne  has  her  way.”  (His  birth¬ 
day  was  indeed  celebrated  in  Connecticut  with 
friends  and  family.  No  reports  of  a  flaming 
tuxedo  surfaced,  however.) 

If  there  is  a  theme  that  runs  through  Newman's 
life  and  movies,  it  is  luck  and  the  big  con — the  two 
closely  intertwined.  “People  always  ask  me  why  I 
wear  a  Timex,”  he  says,  displaying  his  $49  time¬ 


piece.  “I  do  it  because 
when  I  go  to  auto  races, 
it's  marvelous  to  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  second.  But 
also,  you  can  really  hus¬ 
tle  people.  I  say  I'm  pre¬ 
pared  to  bet  right  now 
that  this  Timex  is  not 
more  than  a  second  off, 
probably  right  to  the 
second.”  He  smiles  with  satisfaction.  “I  make  a 
couple  hundred  bucks  a  year  off  it.” 

That  playfulness  and  his  refusal  to  take  his 
celebrity  seriously  stem  from  his  theory  of  luck,  a 
theme  that  he  returns  to  repeatedly.  “I've  had  a 
whole  string  of  incidents,”  he  says,  “and  this 
luck — even  of  being  born  in  the  United  States — 
absolutely,  seriously,  must  be  acknowledged.” 

Most  days  find  Newman  far  from  the  Hollywood 
he  dominated  as  a  top  box-office  draw  for  30  years, 
from  Somebody  Up  There  Likes  Me  (1956)  through 
The  Color  of  Money  (1986),  for  which  he  won  an 
Academy  Award.  Since  then,  he's  appeared  in  a 
mere  eight  films,  twice  in  supporting  roles,  but 
only  Nobody's  Fool  (1994)  garnered  both  critical 
and  box-office  success.  Finding  a  script  that  inter¬ 
ests  him,  he  says,  is  difficult.  “The  human  beast  is  a 
naturally  escalating  animal,”  he  observes,  “and 
where  it  seems  to  escalate  now  is  in  excess.  If  you 
offer  violence  and  sex  and  explosions,  the  next 
time  you're  going  to  have  to  kick  it  a  notch  higher 
to  have  the  same  effect.  It's  like  dope.” 

With  little  material  to  tempt  him,  his  days  are 
spent  differently  now.  In  addition  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  line  of  his  Newman's  Own  food  products,  the 
summer  camp  he  opened  for  seriously  ill  chil¬ 
dren  in  Connecticut  has  spawned  four  more, 
with  a  sixth  in  the  planning  stage.  His  latest 
campaign,  to  encourage  more  corporate  philan¬ 
thropy,  has  signed  up  Chase  Manhattan,  Lucent, 
Kmart,  and  Hallmark  as  partners. 

And,  oh  yes,  there  is  still  the  auto  racing.  “I  was 
supposed  to  retire  at  60,”  he  admits,  “but  it's  still 
going  on.”  To  the  chagrin  of  his  wife,  Joanne 
Woodward,  Newman  is  preparing  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Rolex  24  Hours  of  Daytona.  Co-owner  of  a  rac¬ 
ing  team  that  includes  drivers  Michael  Andretti 
and  Christian  Fittipaldi,  Newman  leaves  the  seri¬ 
ous  Indy-type  racing  to  them  but  cannot  resist 
competing  in  the  “slower”  races  (185  mph)  featur¬ 
ing  souped-up  sports  cars— in  his  case,  a  Porsche 


make  one  more 
movie,  then 
retire.  A  film 
with  Joanne.' 
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996GT3R.  The  last  time  he  drove  Day¬ 
tona,  in  1995,  his  team  won  its  class  and 
finished  third  overall.  (This  time,  he 
would  not  fare  as  well.  Early  in  January, 
while  taking  a  practice  run  at  Daytona, 

Newman  slammed  into  a  tire  barrier. 

Press  reports  said  that  he  bruised  his 
ribs,  but  Newman  refused  to  confirm 
the  injury.  “A  medic  stuck  his  head  in 
the  window  and  asked  if  Td  lost  con¬ 
sciousness,”  he  related  by  phone.  “1 
said,  'Yeah — right  before  1  made  the 
mistake.'”  In  the  race  itself,  Newman's 
car  broke  down  and  he  did  not  finish.) 

A  miniature  schnauzer  suddenly 
scampers  into  the  room,  followed 
by  a  housekeeper,  and  Newman 
perks  up.  “Here,  Digger,  Dig¬ 
ger!”  The  dog  hurtles  over  to 
Newman  for  a  quick  pat, 
then  follows  the  woman 
obediently  onto  the  ter¬ 
race.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  dog  bounds  back  in. 

“Did  she  have  an  event?” 

Newman  looks  up  eagerly. 

The  housekeeper  nods  and 
herds  the  dog  out  of  the  room. 

EVEN  BEFORE  he  began  to  work  in 
Hollywood,  Newman  was  aware  of  a  certain  good 
fortune.  His  father  and  uncle  owned  a  sporting- 
goods  store  in  Cleveland  and,  he  notes,  though  85 
percent  of  sporting-goods  stores  went  bankrupt 
during  the  Depression,  his  family  prospered.  “My 
father  got  $  100,000  worth  of  goods  from  Spalding 
and  $100,000  worth  from  Wilson  on  consignment 
because  his  reputation  was  impeccable,”  he  says. 
“Spalding  and  Wilson  knew  that  if  he  sold  a  glove 
for  $3.95,  they'd  get  their  $2.50.” 

During  World  War  11,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
for  pilot  training,  only  to  be  rejected  for  color¬ 
blindness.  He  was  sent  to  Yale  for  deck-officer 
training,  but  again  was  dismissed  for  colorblind¬ 
ness  and  was  dispatched  to  boot  camp.  The  first 
person  he  encountered  was  a  premed  student  he 
had  met  at  Yale.  “Guess  what  his  job  was?”  New¬ 
man  asks.  “Color  charts.”  His  eyes  twinkle.  “All 
of  a  sudden  I'm  not  colorblind  anymore.” 

The  premed  student's  help  could  have  resulted 
in  disaster,  but  once  again  Newman  got  lucky.  He 


was  assigned  as  a  radioman/gunner 
in  a  torpedo  bomber  in  the  South 
Pacific.  One  morning  his  crew  was 
grounded  when  the  pilot  got  an 
earache.  Five  other  planes  went 
out.  They  were  attacked  by  Japan¬ 
ese  fighters,  and  two  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  planes  went  down.  “And  that 
was  just  an  earache,”  Newman  says. 
Luck  followed  him  into  his  movie 
career.  Not  even  his  disastrous  first  film. 
The  Silver  Chalice  (the  only  film  he  encouraged 
me  to  see  and  which,  it  turns  out,  he  delighted 
in  talking  about  more  than  any  of  his  others), 
brought  negative  consequences.  “It  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  worst  film  ever  done,”  he  says  gleefully. 
But  he  took  the  part  because  he  had  already 
turned  down  a  number  of  other  roles.  “Some¬ 
body  told  me  that  Hollywood  will  knock  and 
knock,  but  at  some  point  they'll  stop,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “The  next  day  1  was  sent  the  script.” 

Newman  laughs.  “It  has  some  of  the  worst  dia¬ 
logue  I've  ever  heard.  1  was  cast  as  a  Greek  slave 
because  1  happened  to  look  a  certain  way.  There  1 
was  in  that  short  cocktail  skirt  with  skinny  legs — 
and  went  straight  from  that  to  Graziano  {Some¬ 
body  Up  There  Likes  Me)  to  The  Rack  and  two  years 
later  to  The  Long  Hot  Summer.”  By  avoiding  tradi¬ 
tional  leading-man  roles,  he  says,  “1  got  to  do  the 
other  stuff,  which  1  always  felt  more  comfortable 
doing.”  He  pauses.  “That  was  good  fortune.” 

Even  when  accounting  for  his  relatively  low-key 
lifestyle  and  unassuming  personality,  Newman 


Above:  Joanne 
hamming  it  up 
for  Paul  in  their 
home  in  1963. 
Left:  The  couple 
after  their 
performance  In 
the  play  Love 
Letters  this  year. 
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returns  to  luck.  “When  I  see  someone  who  has  a 
degree  in  medicine  and  is  getting  a  doctorate  in 
genetics,  I  say  that  person  is  entitled  to  an  en¬ 
tourage  and  four  bodyguards,”  he  says.  “People 
whose  careers  are  based  on  rugged  individualism 
are  more  likely  to  take  themselves  seriously  than 
someone  whose  career  is  based  on  luck.” 

But  can  he  honestly  credit  serendipity  for  a  career 
spanning  47  years,  55  movies,  and  nine  Oscar  nom¬ 
inations?  “Well,  no,”  he  finally  concedes.  “But  if 
the  beginning  is  built  on  luck,  then  you  have  to  be 
pretty  stupid  if  you  didn’t  learn  anything.  Yeah,  1 
learned  stuff,  but  it’s  very  coy  to  take  credit  for  that. 
It’s  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.” 

This  belief  system,  Newman  says,  accounts  for 
his  generosity.  Asked,  for  instance,  what  gave 
him  the  idea  to  start  summer  camps  for  sick 
children,  he  replies,  “You  look  at  some  kid  who 
wakes  up  with  a  brain  tumor  or  leukemia  or 
finds  out  he’s  HIV  positive.  I  want  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  luck.  It’s  my  mantra,  I  guess.” 


For  years  Newman  used  to  make  his  own  salad 
dressing,  pour  it  into  wine  bottles,  and  then  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  all  of  his  friends  as  gifts.  One  of 
them,  author  A.  E.  Hotchner,  asked  him  why  he 
didn’t  sell  the  stuff.  “Who’d  buy  it?”  Newman 
said.  As  a  lark,  he  decided  to  test-market  it  to 
“see  what  happens.”  Since  the  dressing  first  hit 
the  shelves  in  1982,  his  food  products  have  spun 
off  more  than  $100  million  in  profits,  all  of  it 
donated  to  charity.  “Not  bad  for  something  that 
started  out  as  a  joke,”  he  says. 

Moreover,  Newman  and  Woodward  recently 
turned  over  to  the  town  of  Westport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  eight  of  the  15  acres  upon  which  their  18th- 
century  converted  farmhouse  sits.  In  addition, 
each  Christmas  Newman  writes  out  a  holiday 
message  to  his  friends  saying,  “We  all  have  more 
than  we  need.  Call  this  number  and  tell  my  assis¬ 
tant  your  favorite  charity.  I’ll  try  not  to  embarrass 
you.”  According  to  one  source,  donations  are 
often  $5,000  or  $10,000. 


Newman  (in 
Winning,  1969) 
loves  to  race.  'I 
was  supposed  to 
retire  at  60,' 
he  says,  'but  it's 
still  going  on.' 
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"We  thought  we  had  planned  for  everything."  These  are  the  words  of  a  flood  victim —  we 
don't  want  them  to  be  yours.  Yet  thousands  of  people  every  year  find  out  floods  actually  do 
happen. 

Are  you  prepared  for  a  flood?  Did  you  know  you  don't  have  to  Uve  close  to  water  to 
become  a  flood  victim?  Do  you  have  flood  insurance? 

You  need  to  know  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Because  the  truth  is  that  floods  can  hap¬ 
pen  anywhere,  anytime.  And  the  damage  done  is  often  not  covered  by  homeowners  policies. 

Flood  insurance  —  offered  through  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  —  is  the  best 
way  to  protect  yourself  before  a  flood  hits.  And,  as  a  service  to  AARP  Members,  this  govern¬ 
ment  backed  and  subsidized  protection  is  now  being  made  available  to  you  by  The  Hartford, 
underwriters  of  the  AARP  Auto  and  Homeowners  Insurance  Programs. 

For  more  information,  call  The  Hartford  toll  free,  Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  FT  A 
special  team  of  Hood  Insurance  Specialists  are  standing  by  to  advise  you  and  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

For  information  on  Flood  Coverage 

1-800-296-7542 

Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at:  www.thehartford.com/flood 


call 

CODE:  929600 


A4RP 


AUTO&HOMEOWNERS 
INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


The 
Habtford 


I 


We  can't  replace  your  memories,  hut  we  can  help  you  build  new  ones. 


Applicants  are  individually  underwritten  and  some  may  not  qualify  based  on  federal  guidelines.  This  flood  coverage  is  provided  to  members  of  AARP  through  The  Hartford  Financial  Services 
Group,  Inc.  The  plan  is  fully  backed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program. .Flood  coverage  is  currently  unavailable  through  The  Hartford  in  Canada.  AARP 
receives  from  The  Hartford  payments  for  AARP’s  license  of  its  name  and  logo  for  use  by  The  Hartford  in  connection  with  the  AARP  Automobile  and  Homeowners  Insurance  Program. 
Amounts  paid  by  The  Hartford  for  this  license  are  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association  and  its  members. 


The  Hartford 

underwriters  of  the  AARP  Auto  &  Homeowners  Insurance  Programs 

and  other  specialized  coverages. 

Chosen  for  Dependability 

Out  of  40  competing  companies,  AARP  select¬ 
ed  The  Hartford  to  create  programs  of  unique 
value  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  members.  In 
1992,  AARP  once  again  confirmed  that  decision 
after  scrutinizing  The  Hartford’s  performance 
compared  to  other  leading  insurers.  The 
Hartford  consistently  demonstrated  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages: 


•  Unique  benefits 

•  Highly  responsive  service 

•  Financial  responsibility 


As  an  AARP  Member,  you’re  entitled  to  a  FREE  CONSULTATION 
with  our  special  team  of  Flood  Insurance  Experts. 

FLOOD  INSURANCE  HOTLINE  &  CONSULTAHON  SERVICE 


1-800-296-7542 


CODE:  929600 


Visit  us  on  the  internet  at  wivw.thehartford.comlflood 


Give  us  a  call,  toll  free,  Monday  to  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  EST. 
Our  flood  insurance  specialists  can  help  you  determine  if  you’re  at  risk... 
and  answer  any  other  questions  you  may  have. 


So  don’t  hesitate.  Call  today.  As  an  AARP  Member,  you’re  entitled  to  the  facts. 
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ON  A  WARM  after¬ 
noon  in  late  December 
Newman  enters  the 
Connecticut  farmhouse 
that  he  and  Joanne  have 
occupied  for  nearly  40 
years.  Newman  steps 
down  a  few  stairs  and 
into  a  large,  comfort¬ 
able  den  filled  with 
bookshelves  containing  many  of  the  classics. 
Family  photos  line  one  wall,  and  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  occupied  by — yep — a  pool  table.  There  is 
also  a  barn  on  the  property  that  serves  as  a  screen¬ 
ing  room.  The  following  evening,  the  Newmans 
will  host  a  New  Year’s  Eve  party  there.  “Everyone 
must  perform,”  he  says.  “Ell  probably  read  a  poem.” 

Newman  recalls  one  memorable  New  Year’s  Eve 
when  he  provided  his  30  guests  with  pots,  pans, 
wooden  spoons,  and  whistles — and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  screen  The  Silver  Chalice.  “Everybody  started 
hooting  and  hollering  and  banging  their  pots — 
until  the  end  of  the  second  reel,”  he  remembers, 
“when  they  realized  they  had  six  more  to  go.” 

Other  than  that,  he  claims  never  to  watch  his 
movies.  “If  I’m  channel  surfing  and  see  one.  I’ll 
watch  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  move  on,”  he 
says.  Asked  which  movie  he  is  most  proud  of,  he  de¬ 
murs.  “I’m  not  sure  I  can  say.  The  Sting  was  a  perfect 
script,  so  when  it  really  turns  out  well,  it’s  hard  to 
take  credit  for  it.  I’d  have  to  go  back  over  all  my  fail¬ 
ures  and  figure  out  which  was  the  most  successful.” 

One  film  that  defied  expectations  was  Hud.  “We 
thought  people  wouldn’t  take  to  Hud  at  all,”  he 
says.  “We  gave  him  all  the  external  graces  but  made 
him  rotten  to  the  core.  They  fell  for  the  hotshot.” 

He  leans  over  and  opens  a  desk  drawer.  “Do  you 
like  chocolate?”  Inside  are  several  bars,  one  par¬ 
tially  eaten.  He  breaks  off  a  piece.  “You  know  it 
has  to  be  good  if  I  pay  retail  for  it.” 

Newman  loves  recalling  the  practical  jokes  he 
engineered  on  sets.  “I  was  the  master,”  he  de¬ 
clares,  and  recounts  the  havoc  he  wrought  while 
making  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Indians  in  1976.  Direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Altman  started  it,  he  says,  by  setting  off 
an  explosion  that  left  Newman  floundering  in  an 
eighf-foot  heap  of  popcorn.  He  told  Altman,  “You 
shouldn’t  have  done  that.  Bob.  I’m  richer  than 
you  are  and  I’ve  got  more  time.” 

Eirst,  Newman  stole  a  pair  of  Altman’s  expen¬ 
sive  deerskin  gloves  and  had  them  “breaded. 


deep-fried,  and  served 
to  him — little  wizened 
fingers — as  garnish  on 
his  lunch  plate.”  An¬ 
other  day  he  filled  Alt¬ 
man’s  trailer  with  400 
live  chickens.  Then  he 
jacked  up  Altman’s 
Mercedes  eight  feet  into 
the  air  and  left  a  note 
on  it  saying,  “You  didn’t  think  I  was  a  dummy, 
did  ya?”  Finally,  Newman  sent  Altman  a  bogus 
message  that  he  had  fallen  off  a  horse  and  broken 
his  shoulder.  “Altman  goes  running  out  to  his 
golf  cart,”  Newman  relates,  “and  an  explosion 
under  it  puts  him  seven  feet  in  the  air.” 

Newman  grins.  “But  that’s  in  the  past.  I’ve  re¬ 
formed.”  His  eyes  wander  to  the  window  over  his 
desk.  Outside,  Woodward  walks  by,  unaware  that 
she  is  being  observed.  A  small  smile  plays  on 
Newman’s  lips.  “I’d  like  to  make  one  more  film. 


then  retire,”  he  says.  “A  film  with  Joanne.” 

The  pool  table  invites  the  obvious:  Is  he  any 
good?  He  flashes  that  famous  sly  grin  of  his.  “Good 
enough  to  hustle.”  How  does  he  do  it?  “A  guy’ll 
come  up  to  me  and  say,  ‘I  got  a  pool  table  in  the 
back.  Want  to  shoot  some?’  I  say  no.  He’ll  say,  'Oh, 
come  on,  we  can  play  straight  or  eight-ball,  what  do 
you  like?’  I  say,  I  don’t  think  so.  He’ll  say,  ‘Aw,  come 
on.  Let’s  have  a  game.  What  do  you  bet?’ 

“And  then  I  look  him  straight  in  the  eye.  'How 
about  your  house?”’  iwv 


Diane  K.  Shah  has  written  for  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  GQ,  Esquire,  and  Playboy.  She  is  the 
author  of  four  mystery  novels  and  is  currently  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  ESPN  The  Magazine. 


your  career  is 
built  on  luck^  you 
have  to  be  pretty 
stupid  not  to 
learn  anything/ 


In  Where  the 
Money  Is, 
Newman  (with 
co-star  Linda 
Fiorentino) 
returns  to 
familiar  territory: 
'the  old  hustle.' 
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WtiAT  IF  HOW  YOUR  BODY  FEELS  WASN'T  ALWAYS 
THE  FIRST  THING  ON  YOUR  MIND?  I 
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VIOXX  IS  HERE.  24-HOUR  RELIEF  FOR  THE  MOST  ^ 
COMMON  TYPE  OF  ARTHRITIS  PAIN,  OSTEOARTHRITIS. 

It  isn't  about  winning  a  marathon.  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 

Or  making  you  feel  like  a  kid  again.  ABOUT  VIOXX. 


It's  about  controlling  the  pain  that 
keeps  you  from  doing  everyday 
things.  And  VIOXX  may  help.  VIOXX 
is  a  prescription  medicine  for 
osteoarthritis,  the  most  common 
type  of  arthritis. 


In  rare  cases,  serious  stomach 
problems,  such  as  bleeding,  can  occur 
without  warning.  People  with 
allergic  reactions,  such  as  asthma, 
to  aspirin  or  other  arthritis  medicines 
should  not  take  VIOXX. 


ONE  PILL-ALL  DAY  AND 
ALL  NIGHT  RELIEF. 

You  take  VIOXX  only  once  a  day.  Just 
one  little  pill  can  relieve  your  pain  all 
day  and  all  night  for  a  full  24  hours. 


Tell  your  doctor  if  you  have  liver  or 
kidney  problems,  or  are  pregnant. 
Also,  VIOXX  should  not  be  used  by 
women  in  late  pregnancy. 


VIOXX  EFFECTIVELY  REDUCED 
PAIN  AND  STIFFNESS. 

In  clinical  studies,  once-daily 
VIOXX  effectively  reduced  pain  and 
stiffness.  So  VIOXX  can  help  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  do  the  things  you 
want  to  do.  Like  climbing  the  stairs 
to  put  a  child  to  bed. 

TAKE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  FOOD. 


VIOXX  has  been  extensively  studied 
in  large  clinical  trials.  Commonly 
reported  side  effects  included  upper 
respiratory  infection,  diarrhea, 
nausea  and  high  blood  pressure. 
Report  any  unusual  symptoms  to 
your  doctor. 

ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR  OR 
HEALTHCARE  PROFESSIONAL 
ABOUT  VIOXX. 


VIOXX  doesn't  need  to  be  taken  Call  1-800-378-1155  for  more 

with  food.  So,  you  don't  have  to  information,  or  visit  www.vioxx.com. 

worry  about  scheduling  VIOXX  Please  see  important  additional 

around  meals.  information  on  the  next  page. 


ONCE  DAILY 

incncx 


(rofecoxib) 


FOR  EVERYDAY  VICTORIES. 


Patient  Information  about 
ViOXX®  (rofecoxib  tablets  and  oral  suspension) 

VIOXX®  (pronounced  "Vl-ox") 
for  Osteoarthritis  and  Pain 
Generic  name:  rofecoxib  ("ro-fa-COX-ib") 

You  should  read  this  information  before  you  start  taking  VIOXX*.  Also, 
read  the  leaflet  each  time  you  refill  your  prescription,  in  case  any 
information  has  changed.  This  leaflet  provides  only  a  summary  of 
certain  information  about  VIOXX.  Your  doctor  or  pharmacist  can  give 
you  an  additional  leaflet  that  Is  written  for  health  professionals  that 
contains  more  complete  Information.  This  leaflet  does  not  take  the  place 
of  careful  discussions  with  your  doctor.  You  and  your  doctor  should 
discuss  VIOXX  when  you  start  taking  your  medicine  and  at  regular 
checkups. 

What  is  VIOXX? 

VIOXX  Is  a  nonsteroidal  anti-inflammatory  drug  (NSAID)  that  is  used  to 
reduce  pain  and  inflammation  (swelling  and  soreness).  VIOXX  is 
available  as  a  tablet  or  a  liquid  that  you  take  by  mouth. 

VIOXX  Is  a  medicine  for: 

•  relief  of  osteoarthritis  (the  arthritis  caused  by  age-related  “wear 
and  tear”  on  bones  and  joints) 

•  management  of  acute  pain  in  adults  (like  the  short-term  pain  you 
can  get  after  a  dental  or  surgical  operation) 

•  treatment  of  menstrual  pain  (pain  during  women’s  monthly 
periods). 

Who  should  not  take  VIOXX? 

Do  not  take  VIOXX  if  you: 

•  have  had  an  allergic  reaction  such  as  asthma  attacks,  hives,  or 
swelling  of  the  throat  and  face  to  aspirin  or  other  NSAIDs  (for 
example,  ibuprofen  and  naproxen). 

•  have  had  an  allergic  reaction  to  rofecoxib,  which  is  the  active 
ingredient  of  VIOXX,  or  to  any  of  its  inactive  ingredients.  (See 
Inactive  Ingredients  at  the  end  of  this  leaflet.) 

What  should  I  tell  my  doctor  before  and  during  treatment  with 
VIOXX? 

Tell  your  doctor  if  you  are: 

•  pregnant  or  plan  to  become  pregnant.  VIOXX  should  not  be  used  in 
late  pregnancy  because  it  may  harm  the  fetus. 

•  breast-feeding  or  plan  to  breast-feed.  It  is  not  known  whether 
VIOXX  is  passed  through  to  human  breast  milk  and  what  its  effects 
could  be  on  a  nursing  child. 

Tell  your  doctor  if  you  have: 

•  kidney  disease 

•  liver  disease 

•  heart  failure 

•  high  blood  pressure 

•  had  an  allergic  reaction  to  aspirin  or  other  NSAIDs 

•  had  a  serious  stomach  problem  in  the  past. 

Tell  your  doctor  about: 

•  any  other  medical  problems  or  allergies  you  have  now  or  have  had. 

•  all  medicines  that  you  are  taking  or  plan  to  take,  even  those  you  can 
get  without  a  prescription. 

Tell  your  doctor  if  you  develop: 

•  ulcer  or  bleeding  symptoms  (for  instance,  stomach  burning  or 
black  stools,  which  are  signs  of  possible  stomach  bleeding). 

•  unexplained  weight  gain  or  swelling  of  the  feet  and/or  legs. 

•  skin  rash  or  allergic  reactions.  If  you  have  a  severe  allergic 
reaction,  get  medical  help  right  away. 

How  should  I  take  VIOXX? 

VIOXX  should  be  taken  once  a  day.  Your  doctor  will  decide  what  dose  of 
VIOXX  you  should  take  and  how  long  you  should  take  it.  You  may  take 
VIOXX  with  or  without  food. 

Can  I  take  VIOXX  with  other  medicines? 

Tell  your  doctor  about  all  of  the  other  medicines  you  are  taking  or  plan  to 
take  while  you  are  on  VIOXX,  even  other  medicines  that  you  can  get 
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without  a  prescription.  Your  doctor  may  want  to  check  that  your 
medicines  are  working  properly  together  if  you  are  taking  other 
medicines  such  as: 

•  methotrexate  (a  medicine  used  to  suppress  the  immune  system) 

•  warfarin  (a  blood  thinner) 

•  rifampin  (an  antibiotic) 

•  ACE  inhibitors  (medicines  used  for  high  blood  pressure  and  heart 
failure). 

What  are  the  possible  side  effects  of  VIOXX? 

Serious  but  rare  side  effects  that  have  been  reported  in  patients  taking 
VIOXX  and/or  related  medicines  have  included: 

•  Serious  stomach  problems,  such  as  stomach  and  intestinal 
bleeding,  can  occur  with  or  without  warning  symptoms.  These 
problems,  if  severe,  could  lead  to  hospitalization  or  death.  Although 
this  happens  rarely,  you  should  watch  for  signs  that  you  may  have 
this  serious  side  effect  and  tell  your  doctor  right  away. 

•  Serious  kidney  problems  occur  rarely  in  patients  taking  NSAIDs. 

•  Severe  liver  problems  occur  rarely  in  patients  taking  NSAIDs.  Tell 
your  doctor  if  you  develop  symptoms  of  liver  problems.  These 
include  nausea,  tiredness,  itching,  tenderness  in  the  right  upper 
abdomen,  and  flu-like  symptoms. 

More  common,  but  less  serious  side  effects  reported  with  VIOXX  have 
included  the  following: 

Upper  and/or  lower  respiratory  infection  and/or  inflammation 

Headache 

Dizziness 

Diarrhea 

Nausea  and/or  vomiting 
Heartburn,  stomach  pain  and  upset 
Swelling  of  the  legs  and/or  feet 
High  blood  pressure 
Back  pain 
Tiredness 

Urinary  tract  infection. 

These  side  effects  were  reported  in  at  least  2%  of  osteoarthritis  patients 
receiving  daily  doses  of  VIOXX  12.5  mg  to  25  mg  in  clinical  studies. 

The  side  effects  described  above  do  not  include  all  of  the  side  effects 
reported  with  VIOXX.  Do  not  rely  on  this  leaflet  alone  for  information 
about  side  effects.  Your  doctor  or  pharmacist  can  discuss  with  you  a 
more  complete  list  of  side  effects.  Any  time  you  have  a  medical  problem 
you  think  may  be  related  to  VIOXX,  talk  to  your  doctor. 

What  else  can  I  do  to  help  manage  my  osteoarthritis  pain? 

Talk  to  your  doctor  about: 

•  Exercise 

•  Controlling  your  weight 

•  Hot  and  cold  treatments 

•  Using  support  devices. 

What  else  should  I  know  about  VIOXX? 

This  leaflet  provides  a  summary  of  certain  information  about  VIOXX.  If 
you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  VIOXX,  osteoarthritis  or  pain, 
talk  to  your  health  professional.  Your  pharmacist  can  give  you  an 
additional  leaflet  that  is  written  for  health  professionals. 

Do  not  share  VIOXX  with  anyone  else;  it  was  prescribed  only  for  you.  It 
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My  Private  Vietnam 


Twenty-five  years  after  the 
fall  of  Saigon,  men  and  women 
who  were  deeply  touched 
by  the  war  reflect  on  how  it 
continues  to  shape  their  lives||J 
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life  forever. 


“I  OPENED  ., 

THE  DOOR,%it^v  if 

and  the  words  =; 

‘We  '' 


THE  AMERASTAN 

Christian  Langworthy,  32 
At  age  seven  he  was  given  up  by  his  moth¬ 
er  and  flown  out  of  Saigon  in  the  1975 
“baby  lift"  of  orphans.  He  hopes  to  con¬ 
tact  his  birth  mother  in  Vietnam  this  year. 

My  private  Vietnam  is  a  never-end¬ 
ing  identity  conflict.  Part  of  me  is 
American,  part  of  me  is  Vietnamese.  I 
have  Asian  features,  but  I'm  tall  and 
broad-shouldered.  I  don’t  feel  accept¬ 
ed  in  either  culture. 

Vietnam  is  bittersweet  for  me.  With¬ 


out  the  war,  I 
wouldn’t  have 
been  born.  With¬ 
out  the  American 
soldiers  there,  I 
wouldn’t  be  Am- 
erasian  and  living 
in  the  United  States.  The  bitter  part  is 
that  I  will  never  find  out  who  my  father 
is.  I  don’t  have  his  name  or  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  number.  I  wish  I  had  a  real  family  to 
come  home  to  during  the  holidays. 

Veterans  look  at  me  like  I’m  a  ghost. 


They  associate  me  with  the  sons  they 
might  have  fathered  and  deserted  in 
Vietnam.  Every  summer  I  attend  a 
writers’  conference  in  Boston  that  in¬ 
cludes  some  men  who  were  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  look  into  their  eyes  and  they 
look  into  mine.  For  me,  it’s  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  potential  fathers  or  fa¬ 
ther  figures.  For  them,  it’s  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  someone  who  makes  them 
feel  responsible  or  guilty.  It’s  painful, 
but  it’s  a  healing  experience. 

—Interviewed  by  Peter  Ross  Range 
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A  Widow’s  Tale 


March  2, 1968.  The  morning  of  my  24th 
birthday.  Chicago,  Illinois.  I  was  living 
with  my  parents  while  my  husband,  Jeff 
Gurvitz,  my  childhood  sweetheart  from 
the  time  I  was  14,  fought  in  Vietnam.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  doorbell.  Still  sleepy,  I  went  to  the  door  and 
called  out,  “Who’s  there?” 

“United  States  Army.” 

I  remember  leaning  against  the  door,  thinking  that  if  I 
bolted  out  the  back,  this  would  not  happen.  But  I 
opened  the  door,  and  the  words  “We  regret  to  inform 
you  ...”  changed  my  life  forever. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  was  the  crucible  in  which  my  life 
was  shaped.  When  I  think  back  on  who  I  was  before 
March  2, 1968,  and  then  after,  I  know  that  Jeff’s  death — 
and  the  war — changed  me  on  a  cel¬ 
lular  level.  I  could  not  imagine  liv¬ 
ing  without  Jeff.  I  could  not  imagine 
that  a  moment  could  go  by  when  I 


in  1973,  but  I  was  still  haunted  by  Vietnam.  I  set  up  pho¬ 
tographs  at  Jeff’s  graveside,  ghost-like  self-portraits,  and 
then  moved  to  large  wall-size  collages  using  men  bound 
in  plastic,  sometimes  tied  to  trees  with  targets,  floating 
and  falling  in  fields  of  bullets.  The  collages  made  people 
very  uncomfortable.  They  weren’t  ready  to  talk  about 
Vietnam,  much  less  the  destruction  it  had  caused. 

I  never  went  to  Vietnam  war  movies,  never  watched 
television  specials,  never  read  books  about  it,  and  avoid¬ 
ed  meeting  veterans  because  I  feared  their  stories. 

Then  on  January  1, 1988—20  years  to  the  day  after  Jeff 
left  for  Vietnam— I  woke  up  and  knew  I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  his  death  and  the  war.  I  had  to  go  to  Viet¬ 
nam,  to  the  place  where  he  was  killed.  I  didn’t  know 
what  I  would  find  there.  I  just  knew  I  had  to  go. 

I  began  writing  Jeff  a  letter  to  tell 


By  Barbara  Sonmborn 


wouldn't  be  wracked  with  pain  about  his  death.  And  I 
was  angry.  I  had  been  against  the  war  when  Jeff  went.  I 
thought  we  were  killing  our  own  youth  and  human  be¬ 
ings  in  another  country  who  were  not  our  enemy.  When 
Jeff  came  home  in  a  flag-draped  casket,  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  terribly  wrong  with  our  world.  I  did  not  blame 
the  Vietnamese;  I  blamed  the  folly  of  our  government. 

I  eventually  remarried,  but  that  didn’t  end  the  night¬ 
mares  or  the  questions  or  the  anger.  Fortunately  I  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  who  wanted  me  to  talk  about  my  sorrow  and 
my  rage,  not  pretend  that  it  all  ended  with  our  wedding 
vows.  We  built  our  relationship  on  a  lot  of  tears  and  a  lot 
of  talking  deep  into  the  night. 

I  began  my  career  as  an  artist  working  in  photography 


him  how  his  death  had  shaped  my 
life,  and  that  letter  developed  into 
the  narration  for  the  documentary 


film  Regret  to  Inform.  In  all  those  years  I  had  met  only 
one  other  widow  from  the  war.  What  had  happened  to 
all  those  women  on  both  sides?  How  had  their  hus¬ 
bands'  deaths  shaped  their  lives?  What  could  be  learned 
about  war  through  their  stories?  I  wanted  to  look  war  in 
the  face.  Everything  I  knew  was  from  the  point  of  view 
of  men,  but  what  about  the  women  who  received  the 
telegrams?  What  about  the  people  on  whom  the  bombs 
fell?  What  about  the  country  where  the  war  took  place? 

I  set  out  to  investigate  not  only  the  legacy  of  this 
grim  chapter  in  our  history,  but  war  itself.  I  wanted  to 
transform  what  I  saw  as  the  senselessness  of  Jeff’s 
death,  of  all  these  millions  of  deaths,  into  a  statement 
against  war.  I  felt  like  a  witness  (continued  on  page  50) 


THE  ROW. 

Pete  Peterson,  65 
In  1966  the  Air  Force  captain  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  and  spent  six 
and  a  half  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
former  congressman  is  now  the  first  U.S. 
ambassador  to  unified  Vietnam. 

I’m  astounded  at  how  the  Viet¬ 
namese  have  accepted  me.  When  I 
went  to  the  village  where  I  was  shot 
down,  there  must  have  been  6,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  four  hamlets,  and  I’d  swear 
every  single  person  came  out  of  the 


fields!  They  had 
hung  a  huge  ban¬ 
ner  across  the 
road:  Chao 
mOng  Dai  sO 
Peterson  [Wel¬ 
come,  Ambas¬ 
sador  Peterson].  There  were  a  lot  of 
cheers  and  gifts.  They  look  at  me  as  one 
of  them  now;  they  say  I’ve  come  from 
their  village.  They’re  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I’ve  identified  with  them. 

I  met  two  of  the  three  fellows  who 


had  captured  me.  We  embraced.  They 
said,  “We  saved  you,  and  you  saved 
us.”  It  was  true:  Any  one  of  us  could 
have  killed  the  other.  We  talked 
about  the  fact  that  we  opted  not  to 
and  that  we  survived  a  very  angry  re¬ 
lationship.  I  see  those  men  and  their 
families  quite  often. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  a  conflict.  My 
faith  would  tell  me,  “Why  are  you 
harboring  hate  and  holding 
grudges?”  I  believe  in  forgiveness.  So 
when  I  came  back  for  a  visit  in  1991, 1 


went  to  “the  Zoo,”  where  I  had  sat  in 
a  cell  for  three  and  a  half  years.  Being 
able  to  walk  around  freely  there 
helped  me  resolve  things.  It’s  not  so 
hard,  really.  You  have  to  live  your 
faith;  you  can’t  just  talk  about  it. 

1  came  away  feeling  that  the  Viet¬ 
namese  just  need  a  chance.  In  their 
4,000-year  history  of  so  many  wars, 
they  just  need  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  horizon  for  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  beyond  a  couple  of  years. 
They’ve  now  achieved  that.  — P.R.R. 


THE  PSYCHIATRIST 

Clotilde  Bowen,  M.D.,  77 
She  was  a  chief  of  psychiatry  in  Vietnam  in 
1970  and  the  first  black  female  physician 
in  the  Army.  Since  her  retirement  she  has 
counseled  Vietnam  veterans  with  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD). 

My  tour  in  Vietnam  was  the  most  de¬ 
pressing  year  of  my  life.  By  1971,  troop 
morale  was  horrible.  There  were  racial 
problems,  drugs,  fraggings.  1  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  the  effect  that  war  has  on  a  per¬ 
son.  Despite  my  experience,  1  was  in 


good  shape  after¬ 
ward.  I  was  older 
than  most,  I  was 
surrounded  by 
green  uniforms, 
and  I  had  a  good 
support  system. 

Young  draftees  who  left  the  military 
after  Vietnam  didn’t  have  that  shelter. 
They  had  lost  their  spirituality  and 
their  faith  in  their  country.  If  1  hadn’t 
gone  to  work  for  the  V.A.  in  1987, 1 
wouldn’t  have  thought  that  much 
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what  I  Had  to  Do 


I  am  in  the  process  of  writing  a  memoir,  reliving 
the  12  years,  from  1964  through  1975,  when  the 
Vietnam  War  was  my  life.  In  the  years  since  the 
war  ended,  my  obsession  with  it  has  subsided,  but 
its  impact  on  my  thinking  and  activity  has  not.  Every 
political  activity  I’ve  engaged  in  over  the  past  quarter- 
century,  the  way  1  read  each  day’s  news,  every  thought 
I’ve  expressed  in  lectures  and  writings,  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  my  experience  of  Vietnam  and  my  reflections 
on  it,  by  my  twin  struggles  to  understand  it  and,  for 
most  of  those  12  years,  to  end  it. 

Nevertheless,  1  find  myself  somewhat  uneasy  about 
the  theme  of  this  magazine’s  symposium.  Too  many 
Americans  for  too  long  focused  only  on  their  “inner” 
Vietnam  while  being  oblivious  to  the  “outer”  Vietnam 
10,000  miles  away,  with  its  own  people, 
geography,  history,  and  culture. 

1  was  one  of  those.  1  worked  in  the 
Pentagon  in  1964  and  1965  and 
watched  as  top  decision-makers  secretly  and  deceitfully 
maneuvered  the  country  into  a  full-scale  war  with  no 
prospect  of  success.  Whether  we  had  a  right  to  pursue 
by  fire  and  sword  in  Indochina — any  more  than  the 
French  before  us — the  objectives  our  leaders  had  chosen, 
was  a  question  that  never  occurred  to  me.  But  in  the 
course  of  two  years  of  service  in  that  “outer”  Vietnam, 
its  people  became  real  to  me — as  real  as  the  U.S.  troops  1 
walked  with  under  fire — in  a  way  that  made  prolonging 
our  war  in  their  country  intolerable. 

If  1  may  rephrase  the  question  proposed  by  Modern 
Maturity,  Vietnam  shaped  my  inner  America,  my 
sense  of  what  we  had  become,  and  what  1  had  to  do, 
with  the  help  of  others,  to  steer  us  toward  our  declared 


ideals.  That  experience  changed  my  outer  life  as  well. 
Before  and  during  the  war,  1  wanted  to  serve  fny  coun¬ 
try  by  serving  my  President,  and  1  did  that  for  15  years 
under  four  of  them.  But  Vietnam  taught  me  a  better 
way,  for  me,  to  serve  my  country. 

In  1968  1  met  American  men  and  women  as  brave  and 
patriotic  as  any  1  had  known  in  Vietnam  or  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  were  draft  resisters.  Although 
some  were  inspired  by  Gandhi,  they  were  also  following 
an  American  tradition  that  stretched  from  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  from  Thoreau’s 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience  against  the  Mexican 
War  to  the  Underground  Railway,  from  women’s  suf¬ 
frage  to  lunch-counter  sit-ins.  I  had  read  Gandhi  and 
King,  but  the  day  1  met  a  young  man  named  Randy 
Kehler  at  an  antiwar  conference  in  Au¬ 
gust  1969  was  like  meeting  Rosa  Parks  on 
her  way  to  the  Montgomery  jail. 

When  Randy  spoke  about  nonviolence 
and  his  hopes  for  a  better  future,  1  listened  with  almost 
a  parent’s  pride.  1  thought,  “He’s  as  good  as  we  have.” 
Toward  the  end  of  his  talk,  he  said  he  would  soon  join 
his  friends  David  Harris  and  Bob  Eaton,  who  were  in 
prison  for  draft  resistance.  There  had  been  no  fore¬ 
warning  of  Randy’s  announcement,  so  it  took  me  sev¬ 
eral  moments  to  grasp  what  he  had  said.  Then  it  was  as 
if  an  ax  split  my  head,  and  my  heart  broke  open.  I 
thought:  We  are  eating  our  young.  In  Vietnam  and  at 
home,  we  are  using  them  up.  Is  this  what  my  country  has 
come  to?  Is  this  the  best  thing  for  our  best  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  with  their  lives — go  to  prison?  1  found  my  way 
to  a  deserted  men’s  room,  sunk  to  the  floor,  and  sobbed 
for  more  than  an  hour.  (continued  on  page  50) 


By  Daniel  Ellsberg 


more  about  Vietnam,  but  the  memo¬ 
ries  keep  coming  up.  Whatever  PTSD I 
have  today  is  generated  more  by  my 
treating  veterans  at  the  V.A.  than  my 
experiences  in  Vietnam. 

Once  the  vets  hear  that  1  was  there, 
too,  they  think  1  know  what  they  went 
through.  But  1  don’t  know.  They  let  go 
with  me,  and  1  listen.  They  tell  me 
things  they  never  told  anyone  before.  1 
have  to  pull  away  sometimes,  yet  1  don’t 
want  to  because  they  need  me. 

— Interviewed  by  Carol  A.  Hunter 


THE  ACTIVIST 

Bobby  Muller,  54 

Although  wounds  from  the  war  left  him 
paralyzed,  today  he  is  president  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Founda¬ 
tion.  In  1997  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  as  co-founder  of  the  International 
Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines. 

Vietnam  is  history.  I’veTnoved  on. 
I’m  more  concerned  about  the  Cam- 
bodias,  the  Angolas,  the  Rwandas  of 
today.  When  I  saw  evidence  of  execu¬ 
tions  and  torture  in  Cambodia,  it 


changed  my  life.  I  got  it.  I  learned  that 
genocide  is  not  unique  to  any  one 
country.  We  look  at  Kosovo  and 
Bosnia  and  think,  “These  people  are 
some  lesser  form  of  human  being.” 
They’re  not.  They’re  us.  We’re  them. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  My  Lai? 

I’m  grateful  for  the  journey  I’ve  had. 
Even  though  I  wouldn’t  want  to  go 
through  it  again.  I’m  grateful  for  what 
happened  because  it  fundamentally 
challenged  and  altered  my  very 
essence — who  I  am  and  what  I’m 
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“I  WAS  DOWN 
IN  THE  FIELD 

where  the  dying 
occurred,”  Siiys 
Hackworth  (with 
wife  Eilhys).  ' 


tellectually,  that  we’re  all  gonna  die. 
But  the  bigger  thing  1  learned  was  the 
love  of  giving.  I  know  it’s  a  cliche,  but 
you  get  what  you  give. 

When  I  fought  in  Vietnam,  I  didn’t 
like  the  Vietnamese.  My  guys  used  to 
toss  burning  Sterno  pellets  to  small 
kids,  which  stuck  to  their  fingers,  and 
1  would  laugh.  But  when  I  went  back 
in  1981  and  saw  them  as  just  people, 
they  showed  no  animosity,  no  hard 
feelings.  It  was  remarkable.  I’m  still 
struck  by  their  grace.  — P.R.R. 


THE  DRAFT  DODGER 

James  Fallows,  50 
In  1969  he  evaded  the  draft.  As  busloads 
of  young  men  arrived  for  medical  exams, 
the  journalist  wrote  later  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Monthly,  “They  walked  through 
the  examination  lines  like  so  many  cat¬ 
tle  off  to  slaughter.  ” 

During  the  1970s,  if  somebody  said 
“Vietnam,”  I’d  feel  a  twinge.  “Oh  no — 
a  bad  era  for  the  country,  a  bad  era  for 
me.”  Now  1  think.  An  interesting  place 
I’d  like  to  see  again.  By  writing  that 


about.  Vietnam 
was  a  wakeup 
call.  It  forced  me 
to  confront  my 
mortality.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  near-death 
experience — be¬ 
fore  I  lost  consciousness,  I  remember 
feeling  absolutely  certain  that  1  was 
going  to  die,  that  1  was  going  to  die  on 
a  sh — y  piece  of  ground,  and  that  I 
was  going  to  die  alone — emotionally 
connects  you  to  what  we  all  know  in- 
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The  Point  Man 


Not  a  day  passes  without  my  seeing  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  died  under  my  command 
during  my  five  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam: 
Gardner,  Perry,  Torpie,  and  ten  score  more. 
The  names  of  these  good  men  who  fought  alongside  me 
are  forever  burned  in  my  mind.  Their  faces  silently  come 
up  on  my  mental  screen  as  roll  call  sounds  in  my  heart.  1 
gave  them  the  order.  They  died. 

They  were  all  young,  some  just  boys  who  couldn’t  buy 
a  beer  in  their  hometown.  But  they  were  deemed  old 
enough  by  politicians  to  kill  and  be  killed  in  places  with 
strange-sounding  names  like  Tuy  Hoa,  Dak  To,  and  Cai 
Be.  They  believed  in  me,  and  1  believed  in  our  country, 
our  cause,  and  our  mission. 

I  discovered  too  late  that  the  enemy  was  motivated  not 
by  ideology  but  by  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  only  then  that  I 
realized  we  had  no  business  being 
there.  Until  then.  I’d  believed  that 
soldiers  served  our  country  for  duty,  honor,  and  country. 
But  in  Vietnam  I  discovered  that  most  of  the  senior  lead¬ 
ership  were  concerned  mainly  with  themselves  and  nei¬ 
ther  understood  the  nature  of  the  war  nor  had  a  clue 
about  the  impossible  mission  with  which  they’d  tasked 
their  soldiers.  Most  were  there  merely  to  get  combat  com¬ 
mand  assignments  and  the  glory  medals  that  would 
punch  their  tickets  and  speed  up  their  promotions. 

After  almost  a  half-decade  of  observing  the  obscenity, 

I  told  the  press  that  Americans  were  being  lied  to,  that 
the  war  was  unwinnable  the  way  it  was  being  fought, 
that  we  should  get  the  hell  out. 

Someone  high  up  hauled  out  the  guillotine.  First,  my 
perfectly  good  helicopter  mysteriously  malfunctioned 


and  crashed  into  enemy  territory.  Next,  my  jeep  was 
boobytrapped  with  a  grenade  when  it  was  parked  in  a 
safe  compound  in  Saigon.  This  was  followed  by  a  pla¬ 
toon  of  goons  who  were  dispatched  to  my  Advisory 
Team  with  instructions  to  “get  Hackworth.”  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  America,  I  was  followed,  my  apartment  was 
repeatedly  burglarized,  my  mail  was  opened,  my  phone 
was  tapped,  and  the  brake  lines  of  my  car  were  cut.  Next 
came  a  whispering  campaign  designed  to  destroy  my 
character  and  my  credibility.  Lastly,  upon  discharge,  I 
was  subjected  to  seven  straight  IRS  audits. 

In  1946  when  I  returned  home  from  the  Pacific,  there 
was  a  big  Welcome  Home!  sign  in  San  Francisco.  Simi¬ 
lar  signs  greeted  me  after  Korea.  In  1971,  there  were  no 
signs.  Disgusted  and  disillusioned,  I  went  to  Australia  in 
self-exile,  where  I  remained  for  18 
years.  There  I  began  to  write.  But  as 
much  as  I  tried  to  forget  Vietnam,  the 
war  wouldn’t  go  away. 

That’s  because  Vietnam’s  commanding  general, 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  launched  a  campaign  of  dis¬ 
information  to  rewrite  what  really  went  down  there.  The 
propaganda  machine  claimed  we  lost  the  war  not  be¬ 
cause  of  his  strategic  and  tactical  blunders,  but  because 
of  the  peaceniks,  the  Commie  press,  and  weak-kneed 
politicians.  His  spin  was  as  untrue  as  his  comments  to 
Congress  in  1967  that  our  forces  “would  prevail.” 

Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  about  the  war,  ei¬ 
ther  to  set  the  record  straight  or  to  spin  Westmoreland’s 
myth.  Most  historians  have  attempted  to  bring  clarity,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  a  tidiness  to  the  conflict.  Grunts  wrote 
their  stories  to  scrub  the  war  from  their  souls  or  to  tell  it 
like  it  was  on  the  ground  where  (continued  on  page  88) 

THF  ARRTTFR 

Sally  Vineyard,  78 
She  was  the  only  woman  assigned  to  the  se 
cretteam  that  planned  the  American  evac¬ 
uation  of  Saigon  in  March  1975.  She  adopt¬ 
ed  a  Vietnamese  girl  that  year  and  has 
since  sponsored  26  Vietnamese. 

I’ve  experienced  a  roller  coaster  of 
emotions  since  Vietnam.  I  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  it  for  years.  I  turned  off  my  feelings 
and  became  a  workaholic.  My  greatest 
fear  was  not  getting  out  ail  the  Viet¬ 
namese  who  had  helped  us.  1  had  to 


piece,  I  was  able 
to  come  to  terms 
publicly  with 
something  I  was 
I  not  proud  of  so  I 
wouldn’t  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  its  shadow.  But  if  it  had  only 
been  about  me,  there  would  have  been 
no  point  in  making  it  public.  It  was 
about  my  generation. 

Every  now  and  then  I’ll  come  across 
someone  for  whom  Vietnam  is  still  a 


bigger  emotional  issue  than  it  should 
be  because  they  haven’t  come  to  terms 
with  the  way  they  behaved. 

I  traveled  to  Vietnam  three  times  in 
the  1980s.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  To  me,  Vietnam  had  always  been 
a  war — horrific  pictures  on  television. 
My  main  impression  was  how  much 
longer  ago  the  combat  seemed  to  the 
Vietnamese  than  to  us.  It’s  not  a  back¬ 
ward-looking  thing  for  them.  Vietnam 
is  an  ongoing  country,  not  something 
that  stopped  existing  in  1975.  — P.R.R. 


By  David  H.  Hackworth 


make  so  many 
decisions  about 
who  would  go 
and  who  would 
stay.  I  took  care  of 
babies  from  an 
orphanage  until 
we  could  get  them  on  an  aircraft.  I  re¬ 
member  they  had  on  little  white  dresses 
so  they’d  look  nice  when  they  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  But  they  had  diar¬ 
rhea  and  impetigo  and  were  covered 
with  gentian  violet  to  treat  it.  When  a 


doctor  told  me  how  to  care  for  them,  I 
said,  “Do  you  mean  I  have  to  play  doc¬ 
tor  now?”  He  said,  “Well,  you’re  already 
playing  God,  you  might  as  well  play 
doctor.”  Wondering  what  happened  to 
those  children  still  haunts  me. 

Recently,  one  of  them  contacted  me 
through  the  Internet.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  his  evacua¬ 
tion  because  he’s  writing  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  He  said,  “You  have  helped  fill  a 
hole  in  my  heart.”  I  told  him  he  had 
done  the  same  for  me.  — C.A.H. 


THE  TOURNATJST 

Richard  Severe,  67 
The  New  York  Times  reporter  was  the 
first  to  definitively  expose  Agent  Orange 
in  1979.  His  1989  book,  The  Wages  of 
War,  encompassed  not  only  that  struggle 
but  the  postwar  neglect  ofU.S.  veterans 
ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Uncovering  Agent  Orange  was  a 
sobering  and  disillusioning  experi¬ 
ence.  I  realized  that  people  in  the 
government  had  lied  to  us  about  the 
need  to  go  to  Vietnam.  It  was  a  huge 


American  Dream  Boat 


mistake,  but  the  bigger  mistake  was 
that  they  also  turned  their  backs  on 
all  the  people  who  had  been  con¬ 
scripted  to  fight  that  war.  That  is 
something  1  cannot  forget. 

My  father,  an  immigrant  from  Italy, 
had  earned  his  American  citizenship 
by  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
World  War  1. 1  had  always  thought 
veterans  were  honored  people,  but 
the  Agent  Orange  experience  ended 
my  personal  case  of  historical  amne¬ 
sia  about  how  veterans  are  treated. 


In  my  re¬ 
search,  1  ran¬ 
domly  inter¬ 
viewed  veterans 
who  had  report¬ 
ed  strange  symp¬ 
toms.  Guys  were 
telling  me  that  they  couldn’t  even 
drink  a  beer  without  getting  sick  or 
having  huge  lumps  on  their  arms. 
After  speaking  to  about  150  of  them,  1 
took  all  of  my  findings  to  the  Veterans 
Administration,  which  told  me  that 


the  vets  were  just  goldbrickers  who 
wanted  something  for  nothing. 

That  bothered  me  deeply.  Tm  a  loyal 
American  and  1  am  predisposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  government,  but  that  experi¬ 
ence  made  me  conflicted.  1  no  longer 
trust  my  government  today  as  much 
as  1  want  to  and  ought  to. 

1  cannot  visit  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  I’m 
glad  it’s  there,  but  to  me  it’s  a  re¬ 
minder  of  an  extraordinary  waste  of 
human  life.  I’ve  ridden  past  it  in  taxis 


The  wedding  day  was  only  two  weeks  away 

when  my  parents  called  with  yet  another  re¬ 
quest.  In  accordance  with  Vietnamese  custom, 
they  fully  expected  Scott  Harris,  my  fiance, 
and  his  family  to  visit  our  family  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding,  bearing  dowry  gifts  of  fruit,  candies,  jewelry, 
and  a  pig,  in  an  elaborate  procession. 

“But  it’s  not  going  to  mean  anything  to  Scott  or  his 
family.  They’re  not  Vietnamese!”  I  protested.  My  parents 
were  adamant:  “Scott  is  marrying  a  Vietnamese.  If  he 
wants  to  marry  you,  he’ll  honor  our  traditions.” 

Maybe  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  stress-free  wedding. 
Small  or  large,  there’s  bound  to  be  pressure.  But  our  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  wedding  was  a  large  do-it-yourselfer  that  re¬ 
quired  a  fusion  of  Vietnamese  and  American  tradi¬ 
tions — a  wedding  that  forced  me  and  my 
parents  to  wrestle  with  questions  about 
our  identities,  culture,  and  place  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  After  nearly  20  years  here,  my  family, 
and  my  parents  in  particular,  were  determined  to  have  a 
traditional  Vietnamese  wedding  of  sorts,  even  if  their 
son-in-law  and  Vietnam-born,  California-raised  daugh¬ 
ter  are  as  American  as  they  can  be. 

And  so  I  grudgingly  called  Scott  that  night  to  describe 
the  wedding  procession  and  explain  the  significance  of 
the  ritual.  It’s  a  good  thing  that  he  is  a  patient,  easy¬ 
going  man.  “I’ll  bring  the  pig,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  wor¬ 
ried  it’ll  make  a  mess  in  the  car.” 

“Oh!  It’s  a  roasted  pig,”  I  told  him,  laughing. 

I  was  six  years  old  when  my  family  fled  Vietnam  in 
July  1979,  just  one  family  among  the  thousands  who 
collectively  became  known  as  the  “boat  people,”  fami¬ 
lies  who  decided  it  was  better  to  risk  the  very  real  possi¬ 


bility  of  death  at  sea  than  to  live  under  Communist  rule. 
But  of  course  I  never  understood  the  politics  then.  I  was 
just  a  child  following  my  parents. 

My  memories  are  sketchy.  There  was  the  time  that 
Thai  pirates  wielding  saber-like  machetes  raided  our 
boat.  Two  years  ago,  I  told  my  mother,  Kim  Nanh 
Nguyen,  how  I  remembered  a  woman  dropping  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  jewelry  into  my  rice  porridge  during  the  raid  with 
the  instructions  to  keep  eating.  “That  was  no  woman,” 
my  mother  said.  “That  was  me!”  When  we  reached  the 
refugee  camp  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  my  mother  used  the 
wedding  ring  and  necklace  to  buy  our  shelter. 

In  September  1980,  we  arrived  in  Santa  Ana,  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  Orange  County,  now  home  to  the  largest  Viet¬ 
namese  community  outside  of  Vietnam.  Those  who  had 
left  in  1975,  right  after  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  American  withdrawal,  had  been 
well-educated,  wealthy,  and  connected 
with  the  military.  My  family  was  part  of  the 
wave  of  boat  people— mostly  middle-class  and  with  little 
education — who  sought  refuge  in  America. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  we  arrived,  we  crowded  into  the 
same  three-bedroom  apartment,  all  13  of  us:  brothers, 
sisters,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters-in-law,  and  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  mother.  There  were  only  four  of  us  children  in  my 
immediate  family  then,  three  born  in  Vietnam  and  one 
born  shortly  after  our  resettlement  in  the  U.S. 

We  started  school  and  watched  Mr.  Rogers  on  PBS  in 
the  afternoons,  grew  to  love  hamburgers  and  ketchup 
and  longed  to  lose  our  accents.  We  older  kids  did  lose 
our  accents — and  those  who  came  later  never  had  ac¬ 
cents  to  begin  with  because  they  were  born  here.  When 
we  first  came,  I  was  the  oldest  of  three  children,  all 
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born  in  Vietnam.  Now  I  have  seven  siblings,  22  years 
separating  me  from  my  youngest  brother,  who  will 
start  kindergarten  in  the  fall. 

In  some  ways,  I  was  the  stereotypical  Asian  nerd.  I 
took  honors  classes,  received  good  grades,  played  the 
violin  and  cello.  But  there  was  a  part  of  me  that  also 
yearned  to  be  as  American  as  my  blond-haired  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  street.  I  joined  the  school's  swim  and 
tennis  teams,  participated  in  speech  competitions 
(which  were  attended  by  mostly  white  students)  and 
worshipped  Esprit  and  Guess.  My  first  serious 
boyfriend  was  white  but  most  of  my  friends  were 
Asians  who  were  either  born  in  the  U.S.  or  immigrated 
when  they  were  very  young.  None  of  us  had  accents 


and  we  rarely  spoke  our  native  lan¬ 
guages  around  one  another.  The 
last  thing  we  wanted  to  be  mistaken 
for  was  FOBS — fresh  off  the  boat.  I 
even  changed  my  name  to  Kyrstin, 
unaware  of  its  Nordic  roots. 

I  wanted  so  badly  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  American,  whatever  that 
meant.  At  home  though,  my  parents  pushed  traditional 
Vietnamese  values.  I  spent  most  of  my  teenage  years 
baby-sitting  and  had  to  plead  with  my  then  overly  strict 


Oanh  Ha 
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parents  to  let  me  out  of  the 
house.  “Please,  please.  I  just 
want  to  be  like  any  other 
American  kid.” 

My  parents  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  “You’ll  always  be  Viet¬ 
namese.  No  one’s  going  to 
look  at  you  and  say  you’re  an 
American,”  was  my  mother’s 
often-heard  refrain. 

I  saw  college  as  my  escape, 
the  beginning  of  the  trip  I 
would  undertake  on  my  own. 

We  had  come  to  America  as  a 
family  but  it  was  time  I  navi¬ 
gated  alone.  College  was  my 
flight  from  the  house  that 
always  smelled  of  fish  sauce 
and  jasmine  tea. 

At  UCLA,  I  dated  the  man 
who  would  become  my  hus¬ 
band.  Though  he’s  17  years 
older  than  I  am,  my  parents 
seemed  to  be  more  concerned 
with  the  cultural  barriers  than 
our  age  difference.  “White 
Americans  are  fickle.  They 
don’t  understand  commitment  and  family  responsibili¬ 
ty  like  we  Asians  do,”  I  was  told. 

Soon  after  I  announced  my  engagement,  my  father, 
Minh  Phu  Ha,  and  I  had  a  rare  and  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion.  “I’m  just  worried  for  you,”  he  said.  “All  the  Viet¬ 
namese  women  I  know  who  have  married  whites  are  di¬ 
vorced  from  them.  Our  cultures  are  too  far  apart.” 

My  father,  I  think,  is  worried  that  none  of  his  kids  will 
marry  Vietnamese.  My  sisters  are  dating  non-Vietnamese 
Asians  while  my  brother  is  dating  a  white  American.  “It’s 
just  that  with  a  Vietnamese  son-in-law,  I  can  talk  to 


and  glanced  at  it  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye,  but  I  cannot  go  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  itself.  To  look  at  all  those  names 
and  know  that  they’re  not  around 
anymore  ...  I  just  can’t  do  it. 

A  lot  of  people  have  read  my  book 
exposing  Agent  Orange,  but  it’s  not 
enough  just  to  expose  things.  We 
should  make  things  happen. 

I  wanted  to  see  a  change  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  but  I’m  not  sure  I  made  any¬ 
thing  happen.  I  don’t  see  that  any¬ 
thing  has  changed.  —P.R.R. 


THE  REFUGEE 

Dat  Nguyen,  24 

The  Dallas  Cowboys  linebacker  is  the  only 
Vietnamese  to  play  professional  football. 
He  was  born  in  Arkansas  just  five  months 
after  his  parents  fled  Vietnam. 

People  say  I’m  a  Vietnamese-Ameri- 
can,  but  in  my  heart  I’m  Vietnamese. 
It’s  my  roots.  I  don’t  know  much  about 
the  country  or  the  war,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  the  culture,  which  has  a  strong 
work  ethic  and  is  very  religious.  Both 
of  my  parents  are  Vietnamese,  we 


speak  Viet¬ 
namese,  we  eat 
Vietnamese.  Of 
course,  I  eat 
everything  else, 
too — hot  dogs, 
hamburgers,  piz¬ 
zas,  and  milkshakes — I  think  that’s 
why  I’m  bigger  than  most  Vietnamese! 

America  has  been  good  to  us,  but  I 
want  to  see  what  my  parents  went 
through.  I  want  to  return  and  give 
something  back.  — P.R.R. 


MATURITY  ^MY-JUNE  2000 


him,”  my  father  explained  to  me  one  day.  “A  Vietnamese 
son-in-law  would  call  me  ‘Ba’  and  not  by  my  first  name.” 

Although  my  parents  have  come  to  terms  with  hav¬ 
ing  Scott  as  their  son-in-law  and  to  the  prospect  of 
grandchildren  who  will  be  racially  mixed,  there  are  still 
times  when  Scott  comes  to  visit  that  there  are  awkward 
silences.  There  are  still  many  cultural  barriers. 

1  still  think  of  what  it  all  means  to  marry  a  white 
American.  1  worry  that  my  children  won’t  be  able  to 
speak  Vietnamese  and  won't  appreciate  that  part  of  their 
heritage.  I  also  wonder  if  somehow  this  is  the  ultimate 


THE  DAUGHTFR 

Robin  Smith,  49 
The  Washington,  D.C.,  independent 
filmmaker  was  19  when  her  father,  a  Ma¬ 
rine  fighter  pilot,  disappeared  during  a 
1969  mission  over  North  Vietnam.  In 
1995  she  traveled  to  Vietnam  to  find  the 
spot  where  he  went  down.  A  TV  docu¬ 
mentary  about  her  trip,  “Letting  Go,  ”  was 
featured  on  CBS’s  Eye  to  Eye  that  year. 

Before  1  went  to  the  place  where 
Daddy  died,  Vietnam  was  just  a  stone 
in  my  stomach.  It  was  an  unresolved 


narrative.  1  bore  the  frustration  of  hav¬ 
ing  my  father  disappear  and  thinking 
that  1  would  never,  ever  know  what 
happened.  1  avoided  thinking  about 
Vietnam.  But  when  1  stood  on  that 
soil,  1  was  able  to  say  at  last,  “This  is 
what  happened;  this  is  where  1  lost 
him.”  1  could  finally  say  goodbye. 

Vietnam  will  always  be  the  war  that 
took  my  Daddy  away,  but  once  we 
found  the  site  and  they  excavated  and 
returned  his  Naval  Academy  class  ring 
to  me,  the  war  no  longer  held  me 
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uncle,  and 
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fulfillment  of  a  latent 
desire  to  be  “American.” 

Vietnamese-Ameri- 
cans,  like  Chinese- 
Americans,  Indian- 
Americans,  and  other 
assimilated  immi¬ 
grants,  often  speak  of 
leading  hyphenated  lives,  of  feet  that 
straddle  both  cultures.  I’ve  always  been 
proud  of  being  Vietnamese.  As  my  fam¬ 
ily  and  I  discussed  and  heatedly  debat¬ 
ed  what  the  wedding  event  was  going 
to  look  like,  I  began  to  realize  just  how 
“American”  I  had  become. 

And  yet  there  was  no  denying  the  pull 
of  my  Vietnamese  roots.  Four  months  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding,  I  traveled  back  to  Viet¬ 
nam  for  the  second  time  since  our  fami¬ 
ly’s  escape.  It  was  a  trip  I  had  planned  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  was  in  Saigon,  the  city 
of  my  birth,  to  research  and  write  a  novel 
that  loosely  mirrors  the  story  of  my  own 
family  and  our  journey  from  Vietnam. 
The  novel  is  my  tribute  to  my  family  and 
our  past.  I’m  writing  it  for  myself  as 
much  as  for  my  younger  siblings,  so 
they’ll  know  what  our  family’s  been  through. 

I  returned  to  Vietnam  to  connect  with  something  I 
can’t  really  name  but  know  I  lost  when  we  left  20  years 
ago.  I  was  about  to  start  a  new  journey  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  ahead,  but  I  needed  to  come  back  to  the  place 
where  my  family’s  journey  began. 

Scott  came  along  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  met  my 
extended  family.  They  all  seemed  to  approve,  especially 
when  he  showed  he  could  eat  pungent  fish  and  shrimp 
sauce  like  any  other  Vietnamese. 

During  my  time  there  I  visited  (continued  on  page  89) 


back.  Instead  of 
a  stone,  it’s  now 
a  touchstone, 
and  I’ve  begun 
to  grow  again. 

It’s  like  when 
you’re  a  little 
girl  and  you  put  a  mark  on  the  wall  to 
see  how  much  taller  you  are  and  how 
fast  you’re  changing.  During  all  those 
years,  nothing  changed.  Now  Vietnam 
is  a  loud  and  happy  dynamic.  It  has  vi¬ 
tality.  It  has  a  life.  — P.R.R. 


A  WIDOW’S  TALE 

(continued  from  page  41 ) 

compelled  to  speak.  I  often  think 
about  what  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  said:  “People  want 
peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days 
government  had  better  get  out  of 
their  way  and  let  them  have  it.” 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  heard 
terrible  stories  from  the  victims  of 
the  war  on  all  sides.  Americans  today 
have  never  seen  warfare  on  our  own 
land.  What  would  it  be  like  to  live 
with  bombs  dropping  day  and  night, 
napalm  burning  our  children  on 
their  way  to  school.  Agent  Orange 
destroying  our  forests,  poisoning 
our  food  and  water? 

In  the  process  of  talking  to  widows 
and  veterans  on  both  sides,  of  hear¬ 
ing  their  stories  of  suffering,  my 
anger  began  to  melt.  As  I  traveled 
through  Vietnam  with  my  friend 
and  translator,  we  kept  asking  one 
another,  “Who  suffers  more,  the 
victim  or  the  perpetrator?”  In  the 
early  ’90s  the  Balkans  fell  back  into 
century-old  blood  feuds.  In  1995  I 
went  to  Cambodia  to  interview 
widows  of  the  American  bombings 
and  Khmer  Rouge  atrocities.  I  came 
across  a  group  of  Buddhist  monks 
and  other  Cambodians  who  were 
leading  walks  of  forgiveness  through 
Khmer  Rouge  territory  in  the  hope 
that  the  killing  would  not  continue 
into  the  next  generation.  I  thought 
that  if  the  Cambodian  people  can 
forgive  the  Khmer  Rouge  for  the 
genocide  of  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
their  population,  I  have  nothing  to 
be  angry  about.  I  realized  that  by 
holding  on  to  my  rage,  I  was  contin¬ 
uing  the  war.  It  still  lived  inside  me. 
With  this  realization,  my  anger  fi¬ 
nally  melted  into  compassion. 


Barbara  Sonneborn’s  documentary,  Regret 
to  Inform,  was  nominated  for  an  Acade¬ 
my  Award  in  1998.  She  recently  fanned 
the  Widows  of  War  Living  Memorial, 
where  women  can  tell  their  stories  and 
work  for  peace.  For  more  information,  call 
877-END-WARS  [363-9277]  or  visit  her 
Web  site  atwww.regrettoinform.org. 


WHAT  I  HAD  TO  DO 

(continued  from  page  43 ) 

When  I  emerged,  I  realized  that  my 
range  of  options— my  power  as  a  citi¬ 
zen — had  suddenly  expanded.  I  was 
now  ready,  like  the  others,  to  go  to 
prison  if  it  would  help  end  the  war.  A 
month  later  I  copied  the  7,000-page 
top-secret  history  of  U.S.  decision¬ 
making  in  Vietnam  from  1945 
through  1968  (which  was  later  dubbed 
the  Pentagon  Papers)  from  my  safe  at 
the  Rand  Corporation  an^began  read¬ 
ing  it.  I  learned  that  President  Tru- 
rhan,  followed  by  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  had  fully  financed  the  French 
colonial  war  from  1945  through  1954. 

I  also  learned  that  President  Nixon 
was  as  determined  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  been  to  avoid  U.S.  failure  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  he  had  a  secret  plan  to 
achieve  this:  by  threatening  to  enlarge 
the  war  dramatically  if  North  Vietnam 
did  not  withdraw  its  troops  from  the 
South  (as  we  withdrew  ours).  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  threats  would  fail,  so  I 
gave  the  document  to  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  Almost 
two  years  later,  defying  four  court  in¬ 
junctions  granted  at  the  President's  re¬ 
quest,  I  gave  the  document  to  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  and 
15  other  newspapers. 

I  was  indicted  on  12  federal  charges 
and  faced  115  years  in  prison.  Two 
years  later,  a  federal  judge  dismissed  all 
charges  against  me  and  my  co-defen¬ 
dant,  Tony  Russo  (a  former  Rand  co¬ 
worker),  after  discovering  that  “gross 
governmental  misconduct”  had  been 
directed  against  me  by  President 
Nixon,  which  led  to  his  impeachment 
and  resignation,  and  more  important, 
helped  shorten  the  war. 

I  feel  grateful  every  day  to  the  draft 
resisters  who  showed  me  another  way 
to  be  a  good  American,  to  be  free  to  fol¬ 
low  Thoreau’s  advice  to  “cast  your 
whole  vote:  not  a  strip  of  paper  merely, 
but  your  whole  influence.”  Since  the 
war  ended  I  have  campaigned  against 
nuclear  weapons  and  subsequent  un¬ 
lawful  U.S.  interventions.  My  efforts 
included  lecturing,  lobbying,  demon¬ 
strating,  and  approximately  60  arrests 


for  nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  all 
of  which  the  war  taught  me  were  nec¬ 
essary  and  powerful  actions  in  order  to 
make  democracy  work. 

The  recent  movie  The  Insider,  about 
Jeffrey  Wigand,  the  tobacco  industry 
whistle-blower,  is  a  reminder  that  or- 
;ganized  activities  that  are  kept  secret 
*^rom  Congress  and  the  public  be¬ 
cause  of  their  recklessness,  illegality, 
and  danger  to  life  are  not  limited  to 
matters  of  state  or  of  war.  Merrell 
Williams,  a  paralegal  at  the  law  firm 
representing  cigarette  manufacturer 
Brown  &  Williamson,  copied  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  documents  that 
have  been  called  the  Pentagon  Papers 
of  the  tobacco  industry.  Wigand’s 
and  Williams’s  ordeals  demonstrate 
once  again  that  a  readiness  to  expose 
the  truth  at  whatever  cost  can  save 
lives  and  turn  the  course  of  history. 

When  I  look  back  at  my  actions  to 
end  the  war,  I  wish  I  had  done  in  1964 
or  1965  what  I  did  do  five  years  later: 
go  to  Congress,  tell  the  truth,  with  docu¬ 
ments.  From  my  first  day  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon — August  4, 1964 — I  witnessed  lies 
about  U.S.  provocations  and  imagi¬ 
nary  torpedos  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  I  be¬ 
came  a  participant  in  secret  plans  to 
escalate  the  war  as  soon  as  President 
Johnson  won  in  a  landslide  by  promis¬ 
ing  voters  just  the  opposite.  If  I  (or 
others)  had  done  then  what  I  did  later, 
the  war  could  have  been  averted. 

That’s  a  heavy  thought  to  bear,  and 
Tm  still  carrying  it.  It’s  easy  to  say 
that  it  simply  didn’t  occur  to  me  at 
the  time.  Like  so  many  others,  I  put 
personal  loyalty  to  the  President 
above  all  else — above  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  above  obligation  to 
the  law,  to  truth,  to  Americans,  and  to 
humankind.  I  was  wrong. 

That’s  one  reason  why  I’m  writing 
my  memoir,  to  convey  that  lesson  to 
future  officials  as  well  as  the  more 
positive  one  I  learned  later:  Telling 
the  truth  can  have  a  power  more  than 
worthy  of  the  risk. 


Daniel  Ellsberg  is  a  former  Defense  and 
State  Department  official.  Since  the 
Vietnam  War  he  has  been  a  writer,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  activist. 
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MANAGING  YOUR  ARTHRITIS  REQUEST  CARD 

□  yES!  I  want  to  join  The  Movement  for  Motion™  Please  send  my 
FREE  booklet  right  away! 

Please  take  a  moment  to  answer 
the  following  questions: 

1.  In  the  past  6  months,  have  you 
suffered  from  arthritis? 

□  Yes  □  No  n  Not  sure 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


2,  How  are  you  currently  treating  your  arthritis  condition? 
[m  Prescription  medication  only 

□  Over-the-counter,  non-prescription  pain  relievers  only 
CH  Combination  of  both 
EH  No  medication 

3.  In  the  last  3  months,  have  you  seen  a  doctor  about  your 
arthritis  condition? 
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Visit  our  website  at, 
www.arthritisconnection.com 
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Learn  how  to... 

•  Carry  out  your  daily 
activities  more 
comfortably. 

•  Select  (or  avoid)  foods 
that  may  affect  your 
arthritis. 

•  Learn  about  other 
important  topics, 
such  as  medicines, 
exercise,  and  getting 
the  most  from  your 
medical  visits. 

For  your  free  copy  of 
Managing  Your  Arthritis, 
simply  mail  the  attached 
request  card. 

Or  call  toll-free 
1-877-SEARLE-4 
(1-877-732-7534),  exL  168. 
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If  you  have  ARTHRITIS,  join 


PROVIDING  YOU  WITH  A  COMPLETE  PROGRAM  OF  INNOVATIVE 
EDUCATION,  INFORMATION,  SUPPORT  AND  THERAPY. 


You  know  how  important  it  is  to  take 
an  active  role  in  your  arthritis  care. 

And  that's  why  Searle  created  The 
Movement  for  Motion  -  to  provide  you 
with  what  you  need.  A  full  range  of 
educational  materials  to  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  talk  with  family 
members  and  your  healthcare 
provider  about  your  arthritis.  News 
on  activities  and  arthritis  medication 


that  can  help.  Up-to-date  information 
about  things  you  can  do  -  right  now  - 
to  relieve  your  arthritis  symptoms. 
And  much,  much  more. 

At  Searle,  we've  long  been  committed 
to  helping  everyone  with  arthritis  live 
a  better,  fuller  and  more  active  life. 
So  join  us  -  and  The  Movement  for 
Motion.  Call  or  write  for  a  FREE 
Information  Kit  today. 


For  Your  Free  Information  Kit, 
call  toll-free  1-877-SEARLE-4  (1-877-732-7534,  ext.  168) 

Visit  our  website  at  www.arthritisconnection.com 
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HERE  TO  RETIRE  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN 
just  as  important  a  question  to  con¬ 
sider  as  when  to  retire.  I  listened  to 
my  parents  talk  about  the  wliere 
much  more  than  they  ever  talked 
about  the  when.  They  talked  of  warm  places  during 
chilling  Denver  blizzards.  They  talked  of  cool  places 
during  scorching  Dallas  summers.  They  talked  of 
sunny  places  during  damping  San  Francisco  fogs. 

(We  moved  a  lot.)  My  mother  wanted  mountains.  My 
father  wanted  oceans.  Neither  got  their  wish.  My  fa¬ 
ther  died  shortly  after  his  60th  birthday  in  a  small 
town  on  the  Colorado  prairie.  My  mother  moved  back 
to  Texas,  near  my  sister,  where  she  lived  out  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  begrudging  acceptance. 

I  don’t  consider  begrudging  acceptance  an  option. 
Nor  do  most  of  my  contemporaries.  We  expect  to  have 
more  choices  of  what  to  do — and  where  to  do  it — than 
any  generation  before  us,  not  to  mention  many  more 
years  to  enjoy  those  choices. 

That’s  why  Modern  Maturity  set  out  to  find  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  best  suited  to  this 
new  style  of  retiring.  Retiring,  however,  is  the  wrong 
word.  ‘Retire’  is  what  our  parents’  and  grandparents’ 
generations  did  during  that  statistically  short  interval 
between  quitting  work  and  dying.  At  the  age  of  65  most 
Baby  Boomers  will  probably  have  20,  maybe  30  more 
years  ahead,  most  of  them  healthy  and  active. 

Numerous  studies,  including  several  carried  out  by 
AARP,  support  the  idea  that  most  of  us  will  never 
truly  retire,  as  in  stop,  cease,  quit.  Instead,  we’ll 
transition,  segue,  ease  into  another  lifestyle.  We’ll 
pick  a  spot  on  a  map,  pack  up,  and  move.  In  some 


cases,  we’ll  stay  put  and  convert  the  kids’  empty 
bedrooms  into  computer  and  exercise  rooms.  Or 
we’ll  get  rid  of  30  years  of  household  accumulation, 
and  move  to  a  smaller  place.  We’ll  go  back  to  school, 
start  our  own  business,  and  fill  in  the  gaps  of  a  shrink¬ 
ing  labor  force  of  younger  workers.  We’ll  telecom¬ 
mute,  begin  a  new  career,  or  volunteer.  Some  of  us 
will  work  because  we  have  to.  Most  of  us  will  work 
because  we  want  to.  But  whatever  we  do,  where  we 
do  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  light  of  this,  the  editors  of  Modern  Maturity 
came  up  with  a  new  yardstick  for  measuring  the  ideal 
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locale.  Golf  courses,  sun,  and  active  senior  centers  were 
not  at  the  top  of  our  list.  Neighborliness  and  good 
restaurants  were.  Our  criteria  were  both  idealistic 
(availability  of  organic  foods  and  lots  of  civic  activities) 
and  pragmatic  (good  hospitals  and  neighborhoods). 

We  were  looking  for  towns  that  were  easy  to  get  around 
(on  foot  and  via  public  transportation),  where  the 
streets  were  safe  and  the  opportunities  for  lifelong 
learning  plentiful.  Other  qualities  included  ethnic  di¬ 
versity,  recreational  options,  and  most  important,  cul¬ 
tural  vitality.  We  also  measured  each  city's  kitsch  factor 
(the  number  of  klunky  stores  that  sell  T-shirts  and  use¬ 


less  souvenirs).  After  all,  perfection  is  subjective  and 
more  often  than  not,  a  matter  of  compromise. 

After  hundreds  of  interviews  by  our  team  of  re¬ 
porters  (led  by  writer-researcher  Elaine  Robbins), 
we  narrowed  the  list  down  to  ten  cities  in  each  of  five 
categories:  green  and  clean,  college  towns,  big  cities, 
small  towns,  and  (our  favorite)  quirky.  Then  we  asked 
writers  living  in  each  of  our  top  five  picks— Boulder, 
Austin,  Boston,  Asheville,  and  Sonoma  County— to 
tell  us  the  inside  story.  So  check  out  the  following 
pages  to  find  your  ideal  place.  Who  knows,  you  might 
already  be  living  there.  — Karen  Westerberg  Reyes 


1  GREEN  &  CLEAN 

1  Boulder,  CO 

6  Portland,  OR/ 

2  Bend,  OR 

Vancouver,  WA 

3  Annapolis,  MD 

7  Flagstaff,  AZ 

4  Bellingham,  WA 

8  Tucson,  AZ 

5  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID 

9  Burlington,  VT 

10  Boise,  ID 

COLLEGE  TOWNS 

1  Austin,  TX 

6  Iowa  City,  lA 

2  Charlottesville,  VA 

7  Bloomington,  IN 

3  Columbia,  MO 

8  Las  Cruces,  NM 

4  Madison,  Wl 

9  State  College,  PA 

5  Princeton,  NJ 

10  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

BIG  CITIES 

1  Boston,  MA 

6  Seattle,  WA 

2  San  Francisco,  CA 

7  New  York,  NY 

3  Sarasota,  FL 

8  Chicago,  IL 

4  Raleigh/Durham/ 

9  San  Antonio,  TX 

Chapel  Hill,  NC 

10  Minneapolis/ 

5  San  Diego,  CA 

St.  Paul,  MN 

SMALL  TOWNS  I 

1  Asheville,  NC 

6  Biloxi/Gulfport,  MS 

2  Ashland,  OR 

7  Oxford,  MS 

3  Silver  City,  NM 

8  Texas  Hill  Country 

4  Chestertown,  MD  9  Prescott,  AZ 

5  Fort  Collins,  CO  10  Naperville,  IL 

QUIRKY  1 

1  Sonoma 

5  Wilmington,  NC 

County,  CA 

6  Santa  Cruz,  CA 

2  Key  West,  FL 

7  Branson,  MO 

3  Reno,  NV 

8  Seaside,  FL 

4  Hot  Springs,  AR 

9  Bisbee,  AZ 

1 - 

10  Sioux  Falls,  SD 

THE  "50  PLACES"  TEAM 
Gabrielle  deGroot  Redford,  Karen 
Westerberg  Reyes,  Elaine  Robbins, 
Michael  Dupuis,  Brenda  Casale, 
Abby  Contract,  Meredith  Dunham, 
Marcia  Forsberg,  Rachel  Meltzer, 
Jamal  Samuel,  Joe  West 
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BOULDER, 

COLORADO 


HIGH  ON 
NATURE 

BY  JIM  GAINES 


f  you  want  to  make  sure  you  won’t  fall  in  love  with  ^ 
Boulder  too  quickly,  the  thing  to  do  is  get  there  at  s 
night.  We  did  that,  my  wife,  Karen,  and  1.  We  almost  ^ 
made  it  out,  too.  If  we  had  left  before  dawn,  maybe  ^ 
we  would  have  succeeded.  g 

We  were  scouting  places  to  live.  I  had  recently  retired  ^ 
from  the  company  where  I’d  spent  20  years,  and  after  all  z  9 
those  years  living  in  New  York  City  for  the  work,  we  g  S 
could  now  live  anywhere  we  wanted.  In  time,  this  be-  2 1 
came  almost  more  onerous  than  feeling  stuck.  By  the  8  i 
time  we  got  to  Boulder,  we  had  considered  everyplace  z .? 
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from  Big  Sur  to  Vienna.  At  least  it  seemed  like  everyplace. 

It’s  a  well-known  fact  that  couples  don’t  so  much  share 
their  feelings  as  trade  them  back  and  forth.  On  the  flight 
to  Boulder,  I  was  happy,  complacent,  even  a  little  giddy, 
no  more  serious  about  this  trip  than  any  of  our  other  real 
and  imagined  wanderings.  Karen  was  trembling  with  an¬ 
ticipation  and  dread:  Maybe  this  will  be  The  Place,  but 
what  if  it’s  not?  When  we  got  there,  I  developed  an  in¬ 
stant  and  serious  dislike  for  Boulder.  Karen  felt  better  im¬ 
mediately.  She  smelled  the  fresh  mountain  air  and  was  in 
love.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  around  us  were  al¬ 
together  too  friendly.  I  was  still  a  New  Yorker,  of  course, 
and  to  New  Yorkers  friendliness  is  a  sign  of  madness. 

That  first  night  when  we  went  downstairs  for  dinner  at 
our  hotel,  I  found  a  reason  to  think  maybe  I  was  wrong. 
The  menu  featured  buffalo,  which  was  new  to  me.  Our 
waiter  explained  it  tasted  as  good  as  steak  and  was  much 
leaner.  A  very  good  sign:  New  meat!  Maybe  these  people 
knew  something  after  all.  Afterward,  though,  when  we 
went  to  the  bar  for  a  nightcap — despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  11  television  sets  showing  five  or  six  different 
sporting  events,  and  despite  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
these  sporting  events  was  being  broadcast  live  or  even 
featured  a  local  team — I  actually  had  to  make  a  fuss  be¬ 
fore  the  management  could  be  persuaded  to  turn  one  of 
the  TVs  to  that  night’s  Presidential  debate. 

And  then  the  next  morning  I  woke  up  and  went  out  to 
the  balcony  of  our  room,  and  there,  seeming  quietly  to 
straddle  the  foothills  of  Boulder  though  they  were  in  fact 
torrentially  streaming  over  the  farther  ridges  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide,  were  the  most  wondrous  clouds  I  had 


question  is  put,  sweetly,  “How  did  you  pick  Boulder?”  In 
New  York  it  was,  “How  did  you  pick  Boulder?”  I’ve  never 
figured  out  an  easy  answer  for  either  question.  I  do  re¬ 
member  feeling,  from  that  moment  on  the  balcony,  a 
vivid  awareness  of  horizon  and  of  physical  orientation, 
something  I  hadn’t  felt  for  a  very  long  time.  In  the  sky¬ 
scraper  where  I  worked,  even  after  20  years  I  never  knew 
which  direction  to  turn  when  I  got  off  the  elevator  until  I 
looked  around,  and  the  only  time  I  thought  about  wind 
was  when  I  heard  the  building  creak.  Here  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  taller  or  more  obvious,  nothing  greater  than  the 
mountains  to  the  west.  That’s  why  people  give  direc¬ 
tions  here  not  by  lefts  and  rights  but  by  the  cardinal  di¬ 
rections  of  the  compass.  The  mountains  always  let  you 
know  where  you  are.  And  how  small. 

Boulder  is  a  college  town,  home  to  the  University  of 
Colorado,  so  in  addition  to  perpetual  youth  it  brings 
with  it  a  campus’s  most  tenacious  weeds:  graduates 
who  won’t  leave  and  the  people  who  love  them.  Boul¬ 
der  has  more  of  these  than  any  university  town  in  the 
history  of  human  civilization.  They  seem  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  much  other  than  drink  coffee  and  read  books,  but 
the  combination  is  lethal:  The  books  give  them  ideas, 
and  the  coffee  gives  them  energy. 

As  a  result  of  having  lots  of  people  with  the  time  and 
energy  to  believe  in  lots  of  things,  Boulder  is  home  to 
many  causes.  We  have  institutes  devoted  to  every  diet, 
massage,  yogic  practice,  and  solution  to  world  problems 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  The  election  sea¬ 
son  has  brought  on  some  conventional  bumper  stickers, 
but  more  typical  is,  for  example,  “I  Brake  for  Lacto-Ovo” 


ever  seen.  I  had  read  somewhere  about  “standing  lenticu¬ 
lar”  clouds,  “lenticular”  for  their  lentil-like  shape 
(though  they  look  more  like  a  stack  of  upside-down  din¬ 
ner  plates),  and  I  remembered  that  they  are  signs  of 
tremendous  winds  in  the  mountains,  so-called  “moun¬ 
tain  waves.”  I  had  never  seen  them  before.  I  stood  quiet, 
as  if  they  were  wild  and  alive,  as  if  I  could  disturb  them. 
There  was  a  chair  on  the  balcony,  and  I  sat  down  to  look. 

I  knew  then  we  had  found  our  place,  though  I’m  not 
sure  how  I  knew.  I  must  have  been  asked  a  hundred  times 
since  then,  “How  did  you  pick  Boulder?”  In  Boulder  the 


(a  lacto-ovo  vegetarian  will  eat  dairy 
products  and  eggs  but  no  meat  or  fish). 

There  is  an  ad  that  runs  regularly  in 
the  Colorado  Daily,  an  unofficial  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  that  encourages  people 
to  sign  up  for  training  as  “a  certified 
past-life  therapist.”  Who  is  qualified  to 
certify  past-life  therapists?  Boulder  has  the  institute. 

But  I  have  fallen  into  a  common  trap:  The  caricature  of 
my  new  hometown  draws  its  force  in  part  from  the  conser¬ 
vatism  of  the  state  of  Colorado,  (continued  on  page  82) 
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0  BEND 

Resting  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  Bend 
boasts  an  exhilarating  mix 
of  high  desert,  volcanoes, 
forests,  rivers,  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Recreational  opportu¬ 
nities  include  everything 
from  white-water  rafting  to 
hiking  to  fishing.  This  Ore¬ 
gon  outdoor  paradise  at¬ 
tracts  all  kinds:  Wealthy  yup¬ 
pie  tourists  from  California, 
who  come  for  the  fabulous 
downhill  skiing  at  Mount 
Bachelor,  meet  Bend's  local 
population  of  down-to-earth 
mountain  bikers. 

0  ANNAPOLIS 

One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  Annapolis  is 
both  Maryland's  state  capital 
and  the  Sailing  Capital  of 
the  World — not  only  do  sail¬ 
boats  outnumber  powerboats 
on  local  waterways,  but  for 
two  weekends  in  October, 
more  than  100,000  people 
converge  on  the  city  for  the 
Annapolis  Boat  Shows, 
among  the  largest  in-water 
boat  shows  in  the  world.  The 
thriving  downtown  also  has 
one  of  the  largest  concentra¬ 
tions  of  Colonial  buildings  in 
the  country,  including  many 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

0  BELLINGHAM 

Surrounded  by  the  raw,  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  of  the  Northern 
Cascades  and  Puget  Sound, 
Washington's  Bellingham 
beckons  from  all  sides.  Lo¬ 
cals  are  just  minutes  from 
kayaking  among  the  San 
Juan  Islands  or  hiking  in  the 
mountains.  The  city  bustles 
with  seafood  restaurants, 
theater,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  art  galleries.  The 
Fairhaven  District  is  well- 
known  for  its  galleries,  cof¬ 
fee  shops,  and  the  popular 
Village  Books.  And  the 
salmon  are  jumping  at  the 
seafood  restaurants  on  the 
Bellingham  waterfront. 


HISTORIC 

DOWNTOWN 

ANNAPOLIS. 


0  COEUR  D'ALENE 

Surrounded  by  national 
forests,  mountains,  and 
more  than  70  lakes,  Coeur 
d'Alene  feels  like  one  of 
those  rare  places  that's  just 
waiting  to  be  discovered. 

The  thing  is,  it  has  been.  This 
Idaho  community  nuzzles 
against  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene, 
which  National  Geographic 
once  characterized  as  one 
of  the  world's  five  most 
beautiful  lakes.  The  busy 
small  town  can  be  slow  in 
winter,  but  hops  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  it  transforms  itself 
into  a  popular  resort  with 
world<lass  amenities. 

0  PORTLAND/ 
VANCOUVER 

Firmly  entrenched  in  the 
Great  Northwest,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver, 
Washington,  count  Mount 
Hood,  the  Cascade  Range, 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge, 
and  the  wind-swept  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  their 
playgrounds.  Portlanders 
congregate  at  Powell's  City 
of  Books  (the  country's 
largest  independent  book¬ 
store),  Washington  Park, 
and  Pioneer  Square.  Across 
the  Columbia  River,  Vancou¬ 
ver  enjoys  the  best  of  both 
worlds;  It's  just  a  bridge- 
span  away  from  one  of  the 


eluding  Saguaro  National 
Park),  which  offer  a  welcome 
respite  during  the  summer 
and  snowshoeing  during  the 
winter.  Golfers  play  year- 
round  on  more  than  30 
courses,  and  snowbirds  flock 
to  Tucson  for  the  mild  winters 
and  beautiful  desert  scenery. 
For  those  who  prefer  a  book 
to  a  golf  club,  the  soon-to-be- 
completed  Academy  Village 
is  designed  to  encourage 
lifelong  learning. 


BURLINGTON 


most  vibrant,  progressive 
cities  in  America,  and  it 
sports  lower  taxes,  a  lower 
crime  rate,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  community. 

0  FLAGSTAFF 

At  6,905  feet  above  sea 
level.  Flagstaff  is  about  as 
close  to  heaven  as  you  can 
live  in  the  U.S.  Flagstaff  is  a 
cool  haven  in  the  Arizona 
desert,  and  its  natural  beau¬ 
ty  is  manifested  in  national 
forests,  mountains  (which  top 
out  with  Humphreys  Peak  at 
1  2,633  feet),  and,  of 
course,  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Flagstaff  is  a  good  base  for 
exploring  Indian  culture, 
with  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Reservations  nearby,  the 
1  2th-century  cliff  dwellings 
at  Walnut  Canyon  National 
Monument,  and  the  ethnolo¬ 
gy  and  archaeology  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona.  Although 
tourists  flood  the  city  in  the 
summer,  they  mingle  nicely 
with  locals  about  town. 

0  TUCSON 

Like  its  sunny  weather,  Tuc¬ 
son  is  hot.  With  nearly  a 
half-million  residents  and  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 
has  a  flourishing  arts  and 
theater  scene.  It  also  has 
easy  access  to  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  national  forests  (in- 


O 

If  you  can  survive  New  Eng¬ 
land  winters  and  love  feisty, 
progressive  politics,  then 
Burlington,  Vermont,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
may  be  the  place  for  you. 
Burlington  has  a  vital  down¬ 
town  with  a  well-trodden 
pedestrian  marketplace,  and 
a  well-planned  waterfront 
with  a  community  boathouse, 
park,  and  aquarium.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  students,  en¬ 
trepreneurs,  bicyclists,  and 
community  activists  keep  this 
place  bustling.  In  winter, 
good  downhill  skiing  is  less 
than  an  hour  away  at  Stowe 
and  Sugarbush. 

0  BOISE 

With  hiking,  biking,  camp¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  hunting  in 
Boise's  pine  forests  and 
streams,  skiing  on  nearby 
slopes,  and  plenty  of  golf, 
the  outdoor  possibilities  here 
make  Monday  mornings 
hurt.  Boise  is  Idaho's  capital 
city,  with  a  walkable  down¬ 
town  and  a  good  quality  of 
life,  including  a  booming 
economy  (high  tech  is  big), 
a  full  cultural  plate  (thanks  to 
Boise  State  University),  and 
easy  access  to  the  great 
Northwest.  Boise's  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try — it's  the  largest  city  with¬ 
in  a  300-mile  radius — lends 
to  its  conservative  bent. 

— Elaine  Robbins  and 
Michael  Dupuis 
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She  s  60  and  takes  calcium. 
Good  for  her. 


But  maybe 

not  good  enough. 


^  MERCK 


The  fact  is,  if  you're  a  woman 
over  60,  calcium  with  vitamin  D  is 
important,  but  it  often  isn't  all  you 
need  to  prevent  osteoporosis. 


That's  why  it's  important  to  ask  your 
healthcare  professional  if  a  Bone 
Density  Test  should  be  part  of  your 
health  evaluation.  It's  a  simple, 
painless  test  that  can  measure  the 
health  of  your  bones.  So  if  your  bones 
are  thinning,  you  can  find  out  about 
treatment  options  to  help  strengthen 
them,  and  continue  to  lead  an 
independent  life. 


Ask  your  doctor  if  a  Bone  Density 
Test  is  right  for  you. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATIOM,  CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-877-676-2663  OR  VISITWWW.BONEDENSITYTEST.COM 

©  2000  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights' reserved.  001514(1)-03-FOS-CON 


AUSTIN 


TEXAS 


TO  WIM  S 


DOWNHOME 

COUNTRY 

MAGIC 

BY  MOLLY  IVINS 


ou  realize  that  everyone  in  Austin  is  going 
to  be  furious  with  me  for  writing  this  arti¬ 
cle.  We  are  trying  to  keep  Austin  a  secret. 
Some  of  our  more  benighted  municipal 
boosters  are  still  bragging  about  all  those 
quality-of-life  studies  that  rank  Austin  way  high,  all 
those  reports  that  corporations  favor  us  for  schools, 
parks,  recreation,  higher  education,  yada-yada.  But 
most  of  us  would  like  to  shut  down  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  We’re  the  only  place  in  Texas  that  doesn’t 
regard  growth  as  an  unmitigated  blessing.  We  keep  try- 
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Pharmacists  focused  on  your  health.  ^ 
www.Rx.com  I 

1.888.81.RXCOM  (1.888.817.9266) 


ing  to  control  it.  In  Texas,  where  big  is  always  consid¬ 
ered  better,  this  is  highly  suspect. 

But  then,  Austin  has  always  had  a  funny  hitch  in  its 
getalong.  They  used  to  call  it  the  People's  Republic  of 
Travis  County  since  it  has  been  known  to  elect  actual 
liberals  (by  Texas  standards)  to  public  office.  But  now 
we  are  in  midboom,  growing  by  3.5  percent  a  year,  dou¬ 
bling  our  population  every  20  years.  Traffic  has  re¬ 
placed  the  weather  as  Top  Gripe.  About  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  the  metropolitan  area,  a  half-million  in 
Austin  alone.  Those  of  us  who  still  think  of  it  as  a  town 
look  at  one  another  in  astonishment. 

What  the  old-timers  forget  is  just  how  pleasant  the  new 
Austin  still  is.  In  our  curmudgeonly  way,  we'd  like  it  to  re¬ 
main  the  same  small  college  town  it  used  to  be  30  years 
ago,  forgetting  what  we  owe  to  growth — good  restaurants, 
fine  shopping,  lively  theater,  lyric  opera,  a  decent  sym¬ 
phony,  museums  . . .  and  traffic.  The  delightful  writer  Roy 
Blount,  Jr.,  spoke  at  the  annual  Texas  Book  Festival  here 
recently  and  said  he  believes  certain  places  at  certain 
times  are  magic,  like  Paris  in  the  '20s.  He  thinks  Austin  in 
the  '70s  was  such  a  magical  place.  And  so  it  was. 

Austin  was  a  two-trade  town  in  those  days:  You  either 
worked  for  The  University  (the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  is  invariably  referred  to  simply  as  “The  Universi¬ 
ty":  That's  pronounced  Yewnversty  and  rhymes  with 
thirsty)  or  you  worked  for  the  state  government.  Like 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Boulder,  Col¬ 
orado;  and  other  places  dominated  by  a  university,  Austin 
was  a  swell  place  to  live.  It  still  is,  but  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  and  the  traffic  is  terrible  by  our  standards. 


Eddie  Wilson  started  a  nightclub  called  Armadillo 
World  Headquarters  in  an  old  National  Guard  Armory, 
and  you  could  hear  Willie  and  the  best  music  of  the  day 
for  a  $  1  cover  and  drink  long-neck  beer  for  50  cents.  Both 
hippies  and  cowboys  loved  Willie,  so  they  all  hung  out  to¬ 
gether  and  pretty  soon  the  hippies  started  wearing  cow¬ 
boy  boots  and  the  cowboys  started  letting  their  hair  grow 
and  you  couldn't  tell  them  apart.  It  was  the  Austin  Scene, 
mellow  and  wacky,  full  of  sunshine  and  laughter  and  beer. 

Before  Willie  and  Waylon  Jennings  sang  the  song  that 
made  nearby  Luckenbach,  Texas,  famous,  musicians 
used  to  go  out  there  to  picnic  and  pick  and  feed  beer  to 
Oink  Van  Gogh.  Oink  was  a  one-eared  pig  who  guzzled 
beer  from  long-necks:  We  think  he  was  an  alcoholic. 
Luckenbach,  which  had  a  population  of  six,  was  like 
that,  full  of  improbable  characters  engaged  in  unlikely 
pursuits  (the  time  Mayor  Hondo  Crouch  tried  to  put  on 
camel  races  comes  to  mind),  all  with  the  understanding 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  locals  to  get  more  fun  out  of  life. 
Austin  was  a  town  where  you  could  go  anywhere  in  blue 
jeans,  and  no  one  ever  had  to  dress  up  in  a  suit  and  tie, 
like  those  poor  souls  living  in  Dallas  and  Houston  who 
were  all  hell-bent  on  getting  rich. 

The  celebration  of  Eeyore's  Birthday  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  park  is  a  significant  annual  civic  festival.  And  the 
Spamarama,  which  was  founded  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  undersung  excellencies  of  Spam, 
attracts  thousands  of  merrymakers. 

Austin  still  has  the  spontaneous, 
slightly  loopy  quality  that  first  made 
it  magic.  But  Austin  has  grown  up. 


A  FUNKY  MIX: 
MUSIC  ON  THE 
STREET,  WILLIE 
NELSON,  AND 
COWGIRLS  WITH 
PANACHE. 


The  way  Austin  got  to  be  magic  started  when  Willie 
Nelson  came  home  from  Nashville.  And  if  I  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  Willie  Nelson  to  you,  forget  it.  Willie  (who  would 
call  him  anything  else?)  brought  a  new  kind  of  country 
music  to  Austin,  with  more  sophisticated  lyrics  and  vir¬ 
tuoso  guitar  licks.  This  is  sometimes  called  outlaw- 
country,  and  Willie  in  turn  attracted  others  who  played  it. 
And  then  others  who  played  all  kinds  of  music.  And  be¬ 
fore  you  knew  it,  there  were  10,000  musicians  in  Austin 
playing  everything  from  jazz  to  rock  and  Austin  became 
one  of  the  most  happening  places  in  the  country. 


At  least  9,000  of  those  10,000  musicians  realized  they 
weren't  going  to  make  it  in  the  music  business,  so  they 
got  real  jobs.  (But  more  aspiring  musicians  arrived  and 
kept  the  music  going  strong,  so  our  annual  music  festi¬ 
val,  South  by  Southwest,  now  rivals  New  Orleans's  Jazz 
Fest.)  The  early  mavericks  got  married  and  had  kids.  De¬ 
velopers  built  subdivisions  for  them  and  traffic  started. 

Wave  after  wave  of  immigrants  to  Austin  who  had 
come  to  do  serious  things,  like  build  tall  buildings,  run 
insurance  companies,  and  work  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try,  were  seduced  by  Austin's  am-  (continued  on  page  100) 
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HOW 


GETTIN' 

GOOD 

HEALTH 

LIFELONG 

MULTI- 

AROUND 

EATS 

OPTIONS 

LEARNING 

CULTURAL 

Boulder,  CO 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

A 

Bend,  OR 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

A 

Annapolis,  MD 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

Bellingham,  WA 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

A 

Coeur  d'Alene,  ID 

■ 

■ 

A 

■ 

A 

Portland,  OR/Vbncouver,  WA 

♦ 

• 

• 

♦ 

■ 

Flagstaff,  AZ 

■ 

A 

A 

■ 

♦ 

Tucson,  AZ 

A 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

Burlington,  VT 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

A 

Boise,  ID 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

A 

1  Austin,  TX 

■ 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

Charlottesville,  VA 

• 

■ 

♦ 

■ 

■ 

Columbia,  MO 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

■ 

Madison,  Wl 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

A 

!  Princeton,  NJ 

• 

• 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■  Iowa  City,  lA 

• 

■ 

♦ 

■ 

A 

1  Bloomington,  IN 

■ 

■ 

■ 

• 

A 

!  Las  Cruces,  NM 

■ 

A 

A 

• 

♦ 

State  College,  PA 

• 

■ 

A 

■ 

A 

1  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

■ 

Boston,  AAA 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

■ 

San  Francisco,  CA 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Sarasota,  FL 

A 

♦ 

• 

■ 

A 

Raleigh/Durham/Chapel  Hill,  NC 

■ 

■ 

♦ 

♦ 

• 

San  Diego,  CA 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

♦ 

Seattle,  WA 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

■ 

New  York,  NY 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

Chicago,  IL 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

San  Antonio,  TX 

• 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  MN 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

A 

Asheville,  NC 

■ 

■ 

♦ 

• 

A 

Ashland,  OR 

• 

• 

■ 

A 

A 

Silver  City,  NM 

A 

A 

A 

A 

♦ 

Chestertown,  MD 

A 

A 

A 

■ 

■ 

Fort  Collins,  CO 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

A 

Biloxi/Gulfport,  MS 

■ 

• 

■ 

A 

■ 

Oxford,  MS 

• 

■ 

A 

■ 

■ 

Texas  Hill  Country 

■ 

A 

■ 

A 

■ 

Prescott,  AZ 

■ 

■ 

A 

• 

A 

Naperville,  IL 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

A 

Sonoma  County,  CA 

■ 

• 

♦ 

• 

■ 

Key  West,  FL 

• 

• 

■ 

A 

• 

Reno,  NV 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

■ 

Wilmington,  NC 

■ 

■ 

• 

■ 

■ 

Santa  Cruz,  CA 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

Branson,  MO 

A 

■ 

A 

A 

A 

Seaside,  FL 

• 

■ 

A 

A 

A 

Bisbee,  AZ 

■ 

A 

A 

A 

• 

Sioux  Falls,  SD 

■ 

■ 

♦ 

• 

A 
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SAFE 

STREETS 

SERIOUSLY 

CIVIC 

SPORTS 

&SUCH 

VITALITY 

QUOTIENT 

KITSCH 

FACTOR 

YOU  COULD  LOOK  IT  UP 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

MEDIUM 

Scott  Carpenter  named  Aurora  7  after  intersection  here. 

• 

■ 

♦ 

■ 

LOW 

Home  to  world's  largest  commercial  reindeer  ranch. 

■ 

• 

♦ 

• 

LOW 

Kunta  Kinte  landed  here  in  1 767. 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

LOW 

Call  of  the  Wild  filmed  at  nearby  Mount  Baker. 

• 

■ 

♦ 

■ 

LOW 

Name  means  "Heart  of  an  Awl." 

■ 

♦ 

♦ 

LOW 

Portland  has  volcano  within  city  limits. 

• 

• 

• 

A 

LOW 

Pluto  discovered  at  Lowell  Observatory  here  in  1 930. 

A 

■ 

• 

LOW 

Home  of  Biosphere  2. 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

LOW 

First  Ben  &  Jerry's  store  was  in  old  gas  station  here. 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

LOW 

Has  only  U.S.  statehouse  heated  by  a  geothermal  well. 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

LOW 

Largest  urban  bat  population  in  U.S. 

♦ 

• 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

Visit  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  UVa  dorm  room  (number  1 3). 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

LOW 

Lowest  unemployment  rate  in  country  (0.9  percent). 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

LOW 

Bicycles  outnumber  cars  three  to  two. 

• 

■ 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

Einstein  lived  at  1 1 2  Mercer  Street. 

♦ 

♦ 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

Of  residents  25+,  38%  have  completed  4+  years  of  college. 

♦ 

• 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

Birthplace  of  Hoagy  Carmichael. 

• 

A 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

World's  largest  enchilada  assembled  here  annually. 

♦ 

• 

• 

A 

LOW 

Home  of  Russell  Marker,  whose  research  led  to  birth  control  pill. 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

LOW 

Fine  is  still  only  $25  if  caught  smoking  marijuana. 

■ 

• 

■ 

♦ 

LOW 

Highest  ice  cream  consumption  in  U.S. 

A 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

LOW 

Most  wired  city  in  nation. 

A 

• 

• 

• 

MEDIUM 

Home  of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  clown  college. 

■ 

♦ 

• 

• 

LOW 

Durham  known  as  Diet  Capital  of  the  World. 

■ 

• 

• 

♦ 

LOW 

Home  of  world-famous  matador  school. 

■ 

♦ 

♦ 

• 

LOW 

Best  city  in  which  to  have  a  heart  attack  (50%  know  CPR). 

A 

• 

■ 

♦ 

LOW 

First  pizzeria,  Lombardi's,  opened  here  in  1905  (it's  still  open). 

A 

• 

■ 

♦ 

LOW 

World's  largest  public  library. 

■ 

■ 

• 

• 

MEDIUM 

Has  biggest  Mexican  marketplace  outside  Mexico. 

■ 

♦ 

• 

• 

LOW 

More  golfers  per  capita  in  Minneapolis  than  any  other  U.S.  city. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

LOW 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Patch  Adams,  Bull  Durham  filmed  here. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

MEDIUM 

Vladimir  Nabokov  wrote  Lolita  while  living  here. 

• 

• 

• 

MEDIUM 

Copper  is  king  in  this  former  silver  boomtown. 

• 

• 

• 

A 

LOW 

Town's  population  (4,400)  hasn't  changed  much  since  1 790. 

• 

■ 

LOW 

There  is  no  fort  in  Fort  Collins. 

• 

W 

■ 

HIGH 

Root  beer  invented  in  Biloxi  in  1 898. 

• 

■ 

H 

■ 

LOW 

Hometown  of  William  Faulkner. 

• 

■ 

LOW 

Johnson  City  was  boyhood  home  of  LBJ. 

• 

• 

■ 

MEDIUM 

Richard  Nixon's  family  lived  on  Apache  Drive  in  the  1 920s. 

• 

■ 

• 

LOW 

More  triplets  per  square  mile  than  any  other  U.S.  city. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

MEDIUM 

American  Graffiti  filmed  here  (1973). 

• 

♦ 

• 

HIGH 

Highest  average  temperature  in  U.S.  (78  degrees). 

■ 

• 

♦ 

• 

HIGH 

Birthplace  of  Nevada  casino  gambling  (at  Harolds  Club,  1 935). 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

MEDIUM 

Boyhood  home  of  Bill  Clinton. 

■ 

• 

• 

■ 

LOW 

Michael  Jordan  raised  here. 

■ 

♦ 

♦ 

• 

HIGH 

Has  one  of  world's  oldest  wooden  roller  coasters  (built  in  1 924). 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

HIGH 

America's  number-one  bus  destination. 

• 

• 

■ 

A 

HIGH 

Every  house  must  have  a  white  picket  fence. 

• 

■ 

■ 

A 

MEDIUM 

Claim  to  have  best  climate  in  U.S. 

♦ 

• 

■ 

■ 

LOW 

Highest  percentage  of  working  mothers  in  the  U.S. 

RATINGS:  jaRQNZS 

1 

^SILVER';;%OOLp''  . 

0  CHARLOTTESVILLE 

Charlottesville  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  architecture, 
its  vital  downtown  pedestrian 
mall,  and  the  privilege  for  all 
residents  60  and  older  of  au¬ 
diting  three  classes  free  each 
semester  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson 
designed  the  original  UVa 
campus  ("the  Grounds"), 
and  his  spirit  still  suffuses  this 
elegant  Southern  town.  In 
fact,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  voted  the  campus 
and  Jefferson's  Monticello, 
just  outside  of  Charlottesville, 
two  of  the  ten  most  signifi¬ 
cant  buildings  in  America. 
Residents'  support  of  local 
businesses  is  celebrated  in  a 
song  by  folk  musician  John 
McCutcheon:  "They're  Clos¬ 
ing  the  Bookstore  Down." 

0  COLUMBIA 

Three  colleges  provide  big- 
city  culture,  lectures,  and 
sporting  events  in  this  friend¬ 
ly,  affordable  Missouri  col¬ 
lege  town.  And  with  almost 
800  doctors  and  seven 
major  hospitals,  Columbia 
has  a  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lent  medical  care.  The  com¬ 
pact  downtown  allows  easy 
access  to  the  countryside  via 
a  network  of  hiking  paths 
that  connect  with  the  225- 
mile-long  Katy  Trail.  Says 
University  of  Missouri  pro¬ 
fessor  Kit  Salter:  "You  have 
hiking,  caving,  river-rafting, 
and  fishing — all  within  a 
ten-mile  radius  of  the  best 
restaurants  downtown." 

0  MADISON 

Progressive  politics  is  a  full- 
contact,  participatory  sport 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  Ralph  Nader  beat 
Bob  Dole  handily  in  the 
1996  Presidential  election. 
The  town  is  nestled  on  a 
thread  of  land  between  two 
massive  lakes,  Mendota  and 
Monona,  which  define 


everything  from  traffic  pat¬ 
terns  to  recreational  opportu¬ 
nities.  State  Street  sports  a 
busy  pedestrian  scene  that 
connects  the  capital  grounds 
to  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  with  eight  blocks  of 
music,  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  boutiques  in  between. 
After  dinner  at  Kabul  Restau¬ 
rant  (Afghanistan)  or  Himal 
Chuli  (Nepalese),  Madison- 
ers  line  up  for  frozen  cus¬ 
tard  (for  true  addicts,  these 
stands  stay  open  until  mid¬ 
night,  365  days  a  year). 

0  PRINCETON 

Princeton  is  a  mellow,  leafy 
New  Jersey  community  with 
a  highly  active  life  of  the 
mind  at  work  behind  the 
Gothic  spires  and  arches  of 
the  college  campus.  On 
summer  evenings,  families 
stroll  to  Palmer  Square,  the 
hub  of  this  historic  1  8th-cen- 
tury  town,  to  buy  their  ice 
cream  cones  at  Thomas 
Sweet's.  In  any  other  sea¬ 
son,  look  for  lots  of  college 
kids  to  be  there  too — a  con¬ 
genial  mix  that's  also  to  be 
found  at  The  Annex  Restau¬ 
rant  on  Nassau  Street  and 
at  the  Yankee  Doodle  Tap 
Room  at  the  Nassau  Inn. 

0  IOWA  CITY 

Iowa  City  claims  to  be  the 
most  educated  community  in 
America.  While  we  can't 
confirm  the  claim,  there's  no 


denying  that  it  has  a  strong 
intellectual  bent  (see  chart, 
page  62).  The  University  of 
Iowa's  famous  Iowa  Writers' 
Workshop  brings  poetry 
readings  to  the  Prairie  Lights 
bookstore.  And  the  universi¬ 
ty's  teaching  hospital  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  nation. 
Once  a  culinary  wasteland, 
Iowa  City  now  has  several 
ethnic  restaurants. 

0  BLOOMINGTON 

Bloomington  is  classic 
small-town  America — many 
people  in  this  Indiana  town 
still  do  not  lock  their  cars  or 
their  homes.  And  its  resi¬ 
dents  "bleed  red"  in  their 
loyalty  to  Hoosiers  basket¬ 
ball,  coached  by  the  chair¬ 
throwing  Bobby  Knight.  But 
for  such  a  small  town  (pop¬ 
ulation  65,000),  Blooming¬ 
ton  acts  a  lot  like  a  big  city. 
Indiana  University's  music 
school  brings  in  maestros 
from  all  over  the  world,  and 
there's  lots  of  good  music  in 
the  clubs.  As  a  center  of  the 
international  Free  Tibet 
movement,  Bloomington  is 
where  the  Dalai  Lama 
chose  to  deliver  his  millen¬ 
nial  message  of  peace. 

0  LAS  CRUCES 

A  genuine  Old  West  town 
nestled  in  the  agrarian 
Mesilla  Valley,  Las  Cruces 
has  clean  air,  outstanding 
vistas,  beautiful  sunsets,  and 


350  days  of  sunshine  a 
year.  New  Mexico  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  the  cultural  lifeline 
in  this  quiet  town,  but  there 
are  several  museums  and 
theater  companies,  as  well 
as  a  symphony  and  ballet. 
Just  60  miles  from  the  Mexi¬ 
co  border.  Las  Cruces  has  a 
strong  Mexican  influence. 
Residents  claim  that  they 
have  the  best  Mexican  food 
in  the  world — not  surprising, 
since  tiny  nearby  Hatch  is 
the  chili  capital  of  the  world. 

0  STATE  COLLEGE 

No  wonder  so  many  Penn 
State  alums  are  moving 
back  to  State  College.  The 
university  offers  plays,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  symphonies,  and 
its  Go  60  program  allows 
seniors  to  take  continuing- 
education  classes  free  if 
there's  space.  During  the 
spring  and  summer,  concerts 
are  held  on  the  lawn  of  Old 
Main  on  the  Penn  State 
Campus.  Pick  up  grilled 
sticky  buns  at  Ye  Old  Col¬ 
lege  Diner  and  head  out  for 
a  day  of  hiking  in  Rothrock 
State  Forest  or  sightseeing  in 
historic  communities  like 
Bellefonte  and  Boalsburg. 

CD  ANN  ARBOR 

The  consummate  college 
town,  Ann  Arbor  bustles  with 
energy.  That  means  no  fewer 
than  40  bookstores,  quirky 
cafes,  good  vegetarian 
restaurants,  and  a  nationally 
recognized  live-music  scene. 

It  also  means  hundreds  of 
University  of  Michigan  stu¬ 
dents  running  the  "naked 
mile" — a  streak  across  cam¬ 
pus  celebrating  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Try  Zingerman's 
for  the  best  deli  sandwiches 
west  of  New  York's  Lower 
East  Side.  In  summertime,  lo¬ 
cals  head  to  the  funky  shops 
and  outdoor  dining  on  Kerry- 
town's  Main  Street,  State 
Street,  and  South  University. 

— E.R.  and  M.D. 
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Rocking 
chairs  aren’t 


If  your  muscles  are  healthy,  you  can  do  just  about  anything. 
Delicious  Ensure  High  Protein  contains  12  grams  of  high 
quality  protein  to  help  your  muscles  do  what  healthy  muscles  do. 
It’s  a  source  of  complete,  balanced  nutrition,  with  essential 
vitamins,  minerals,  calcium  and  carbohydrates.  So  you  can  keep 
on  living  life  like  you  mean  it.  Full  speed  ahead. 


Drink  To  Your  Health 

Choose  the  Ensure  that’s  right  for  you. 

www.ensure.coni 


BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 


r- 

pi 

I. 

FAST  LIFE, 
SLOW  LANE 

BY  CAROLINE  KNAPP 


moved  to  Boston  in  1984,  promising  myself  I’d  stay 
for  12  months,  not  a  day  longer.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  had  been  my  home  for  the  previous  seven 
years — tiny  city,  a  dust  mote  on  the  map— and  while 
Boston  was  a  step  up  on  the  size-and-stimulation 
scales.  I’d  grown  up  here  and  was  determined  to  one  day 
plant  roots  elsewhere,  someplace  more  grand  and  exotic 
and  unfamiliar.  Manhattan,  perhaps,  or  San  Francisco, 
or  (if  I  got  really  brave)  Paris. 

The  12  months  came  and  went.  I  stayed.  Another  15 
years  passed.  I’m  (gulp)  still  here.  To  an  extent,  this  is  the 
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...Ask.  Your  Cw^or  For  The 
Low  Down  On  Liritors 


ff  You're  Trying  To  Lower 
Your  Cholesterol,  But 
Your  Numbers  Still 
Come  Up  High _ 


Take  your  bad  cholesterol  numbers  to  new  lows. 

LIPITOR  (atorvastatin  calcium),  in  combination  with  diet  and 
exercise,  was  proven  in  clinical  studies  to  reduce  LDL  "bad" 
cholesterol  by  39%-60%.  See  chart  at  right. 

LIPITOR  also  significantly  lowers  total  cholesterol  and 
triglycerides  while  raising  HDL  "good"  cholesterol. 

And  LIPITOR  is  taken  only  once  a  day, 
at  any  time  of  day,  with  or 
without  food. 

Only  your  doctor 

or  healthcare  provider  knows  if 
LIPITOR  is  right  for  you.  Some 
people  should  not  take  LIPITOR, 
including  those  with  liver  disease 
or  possible  liver  problems,  women 
who  are  nursing,  pregnant,  or  who 
may  become  pregnant,  or  people 
who  are  allergic  to  any  of  the  ingredients  in  LIPITOR. 

It's  important  to  tell  your  doctor  about  any  medications 
you  are  currently  taking  to  avoid  possible  serious  drug 
interactions.  Your  doctor  may  perform  simple  blood  tests 
to  monitor  liver  function  before  and  during  treatment. 


"Diet  and  exercise  just 


weren't  doing  IT  —  BUT  ONE 
MONTH  AFTER  MV  DOCTOR 
STARTED  ME  WITH  LlPlTOR,  I 
GOT  MY  TOTAL  CHOLESTEROL 
DOWN  FROM  255  TO  185." 


Lipitor  is  generally  well  tolerated. 

Side  effects  are  usually  mild  and  temporary.  In  clinical  studies, 
less  than  2%  of  patients  had  to  stop  taking  LIPITOR  because  of  adverse 
effects.  If  you  take  LIPITOR,  tell  your  doctor  about  any  unusual  muscle 
pain  or  weakness,  as  this  could  be  a  sign  of  serious  side  effects. 


Today  Lipitor  is  prescribed  more 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CHOLESTEROL  MEDICATION. 


Over  9  million  people  have 
started  using  LIPITOR  to 
lower  their  cholesterol. 

For  more  information 
about  LIPITOR,  please  ask 
your  doctor  or  pharmacist. 
Information  about  LIPITOR 
and  a  free  brochure  are 
also  available  by  calling 
toll  free,  1-888-LIPITOR. 
Or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.lipitor.com. 


Please  see  important  additional 
information  on  adjacent  page. 


1  LIPITOR  LOWERS... 

TOTAL  LDL  "BAD" 

TRIGiyCaWES* 

CHOlfSTEROL*  CHOIESTIROL* 

w- 

2^% 

TO 

TO 

37 

45* 

60* 

^Results  of  two  placebo-controlled  dose-response  studies 
of  10  to  80  mg  of  LIPITOR  in  high  cholesterol  patients. 
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atorvQ.ststin  calcium 


ta.tDlets 

The  Lower  Numbers  You're  Looking  For 


LIPITOR®  (Atorvastatin  Calcium)  Tablets 

Brief  Summary  of  Prescribing  information 

CONTRAINDICATIONS:  Active  liver  disease  or  unexplained  persistent  elevations  of  serum  transaminases. 
Hypersensitivity  to  any  component  of  this  medication.  Pregnancy  and  Lactation  —  Atherosclerosis  is  a 
chronic  process  and  discontinuation  of  lipid-lowering  drugs  during  pregnancy  should  have  little  impact  on 
the  outcome  of  long-term  therapy  of  primary  hypercholesterolemia.  Cholesterol  and  other  products  of 
cholesterol  biosyn^esis  are  essential  components  for  fetal  development  (including  synthesis  of  steroids 
and  cell  membranes).  Since  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  decrease  cholesterol  synthesis  and  possibly 
the  synthesis  of  other  biologically  active  substances  derived  from  cholesterol,  they  may  cause  fetal  harm 
wlien  administered  to  pregnant  women.  Therefore,  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  are  contraindicated 
during  pregnancy  and  in  nursing  mothers.  ATORVASTATIN  SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERED  TO  WOMEN  OF 
CHILDBEARING  AGE  ONLY  WHEN  SUCH  PATIENTS  ARE  HIGHLY  UNLIKELY  TO  CONCEIVE  AND  HAVE 
BEEN  INFORMED  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  HAZARDS.  If  the  patient  becomes  pregnant  while  taking  this  drug, 
therapy  should  be  discontinued  and  the  patient  apprised  of  the  potential  hazard  to  the  fetus. 

WARNINGS:  Liver  Dysfunction  —  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors,  like  some  other  lipid-lowering  therapies, 
have  been  associated  with  biochemical  abnormalities  of  liver  function.  Persistent  elevations  (>3  times  the 
upper  limit  of  normal  [ULN]  occurring  on  2  or  more  occasions)  in  serum  transaminases  occurred  in  0.7% 
of  patients  who  received  atorvastatin  in  clinical  trials.  The  incidence  of  these  abnormalities  was  02%, 
02%.  0.6%,  and  22%  for  10. 20. 40.  and  80  mg,  respectively.  One  patient  in  clinical  trials  developed  jaun¬ 
dice.  Increases  in  liver  function  tests  (LFT)  in  other  patients  were  not  associated  with  jaundice  or  other 
clinical  signs  or  symptoms.  Upon  dose  reduction,  drug  interruption,  or  discontinuation,  transaminase  levels 
returned  to  or  near  pretreatment  levels  without  sequelae.  Eighteen  of  30  patients  with  persistent  LFT  eleva¬ 
tions  continued  treatment  with  a  reduced  dose  of  atorvastatin.  h  is  recommended  that  liver  function  tests 
be  performed  prior  to  and  at  12  weeks  following  both  the  initiation  of  therapy  and  any  elevation  of  dose, 
and  periodically  (eg,  semiannually)  thereafter.  Liver  enzyme  changes  generally  occur  in  the  firsts  months 
of  treatment  with  atorvastatin.  Patients  who  develop  increased  transaminase  levels  should  be  monitored 
until  the  abnormalities  resolve.  Should  an  increase  in  ALT  or  AST  of  >3  times  ULN  persist  reduction  of 
dose  or  withdrawal  of  atorvastatin  is  recommended.  Atorvastatin  should  be  used  with  caution  in  patients 
who  consume  substantial  quantities  of  alcohol  and/or  have  a  history  of  liver  disease.  Active  liver  disease 
or  unexplained  persistent  transaminase  elevations  are  contraindications  to  the  use  of  atorvastatin  (see 
CONTRAINDICATIONS).  Skeletal  Muscle  —  Rhabdomyolysis  with  acute  renal  failure  secondary  to  myo¬ 
globinuria  has  been  reported  with  other  drugs  in  this  class.  Uncomplicated  myalgia  has  been  reported  in 
atorvastatin-treated  patients  (see  ADVERSE  REACTIONS).  Myopathy,  defined  as  muscle  aches  or  muscle 
weakness  in  conjunction  with  increases  in  creatine  phosphokinase  (CPK)  values  >10  times  ULN,  should  be 
considered  in  any  patient  with  diffuse  myalgias,  muscle  tenderness  or  weakness,  and/or  marked  elevation 
of  CPK.  Patients  should  be  advised  to  report  promptly  unexplained  muscle  pain,  tenderness  or  weakness, 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  malaise  or  fever.  Atorvastatin  therapy  should  be  discontinued  if  markedly 
elevated  CPK  levels  occur  or  myopathy  is  diagnosed  or  suspected.  The  risk  of  myopathy  during  treatment 
with  other  drugs  in  this  class  is  increased  with  concurrent  administration  of  cyclosporine,  fibric  acid  deriv¬ 
atives,  erythromycin,  niacin,  or  azole  antifungals.  Physicians  considering  combined  therapy  with  atorvas¬ 
tatin  and  fibric  acid  derivatives,  erythromycin,  immunosuppressive  drugs,  azole  antifungals,  or  lipid-lower¬ 
ing  doses  of  niacin  should  carefully  weigh  the  potential  benefits  and  risks  and  should  carefully  monitor 
patients  for  any  signs  or  symptoms  of  muscle  pain,  tenderness,  or  weakness,  particularly  during  the  initial 
months  of  therapy  and  during  any  periods  of  upward  dosage  titration  of  either  drug.  Periodic  creatine 
phosphokinase  (CPK)  determinations  may  be  considered  in  such  situations,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
such  monitoring  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  severe  myopathy.  Atorvastatin  therapy  should  be  tem¬ 
porarily  wMheld  or  discontinued  in  any  patient  with  an  acute,  serious  condition  suggestive  of  a  myopa¬ 
thy  or  having  a  risk  factor  predisposing  to  the  development  of  renal  failure  secondary  to  rhabdomyolysis 
(eg,  severe  acute  infection,  hypotension,  major  surgery,  trauma,  severe  metabolic,  endocrine  and  elec¬ 
trolyte  disorders,  and  uncontrolled  seizures). 

PRECAUTIONS:  General  —  Before  instituting  therapy  with  atorvastatin,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  con¬ 
trol  hypercholesterolemia  with  appropriate  diet,  exercise,  and  weight  reduction  in  obese  patients,  and  to 
treat  other  underlying  medical  problems  (see  INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE  in  full  prescribing  information). 
Information  for  Patients  —  Patients  should  be  advised  to  report  promptly  unexplained  muscle  pain,  ten¬ 
derness,  or  weakness,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  malaise  or  fever.  Drug  Interactions — The  risk  of 
myopathy  during  treatment  with  other  drugs  of  this  class  is  increased  with  concurrent  administration  of 
cyclosporine,  fibric  acid  derivatives,  niacin  (nicotinic  acid),  erythromycin,  azole  antifungals  (see  WARN¬ 
INGS,  Skeletal  Muscle).  Antacid:\Nhen  atorvastatin  and  Maalox^TC  suspension  were  coadministered, 
plasma  concentrations  of  atorvastatin  decreased  approximately  35%.  However,  LDL-C  reduction  was  not 
altered.  Antipyrine:  Because  atorvastatin  does  not  affect  the  pharmacokinetics  of  antipyrine,  interactions 
with  other  drugs  metabolized  via  the  same  cytochrome  isozymes  are  not  expected.  Colestipol:  Plasma 
concentrations  of  atorvastatin  decreased  approximately  25%  when  colestipol  and  atorvastatin  were  coad¬ 
ministered.  However,  LDL-C  reduction  was  greater  when  atorvastatin  and  colestipol  were  coadministered 
than  when  either  drug  was  given  alone.  C/mef/rf/ne.' Atorvastatin  plasma  concentrations  and  LDL-C  reduc¬ 
tion  were  not  altered  by  coadministration  of  cimetidine.  Digoxin:Wher\  multiple  doses  of  atorvastatin  and 
digoxin  were  coadministered,  steady-state  plasma  digoxm  concentrations  Increased  by  approximately 
20%.  Patients  taking  digoxin  should  be  monitored  appropriately.  Erythromycin:  In  healthy  individuals,  plas¬ 
ma  concentrations  of  atorvastatin  increased  approximately  40%  with  coadministration  of  atorvastatin  and 
erythromycin,  a  known  inhibitor  of  cytochrome  P450  3A4  (see  WARNINGS,  Skeletal  Muscle).  Oral 
Cd/ifraceob'ves;  Coadministration  of  atorvastatin  and  an  oral  contraceptive  increased  AUC  values  for 
norethindrone  and  ethinyl  estradiol  by  approximately  30%  and  20%.  These  increases  should  be  considered 
when  selecting  an  oral  contraceptive  for  a  woman  taking  atorvastatin.  kWsrfarm;  Atorvastatin  had  no 
clinically  significant  effect  on  prothrombin  lime  when  administered  to  pabents  receiving  chronic  warfarin 
treatment  Endocrine  Function  —  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  interfere  with  cholesterol  synthesis  and 
theoretically  might  blunt  adrenal  and/or  gonadal  steroid  production.  Clinical  studies  have  shown  that  ator¬ 
vastatin  does  not  reduce  basal  plasma  cortisol  concentration  or  impair  adrenal  reserve.  The  effects  of 
HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors  on  male  fertility  have  not  been  studied  in  adequate  numbers  of  patients.  The 
effects,  if  any,  on  the  pituitary-gonadal  axis  in  premenopausal  women  are  unknown.  Caution  should  be 
exercised  If  an  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitor  is  administered  concomitantly  with  drugs  that  may  decrease 
the  levels  or  activity  of  endogenous  steroid  hormones,  such  as  ketoconazole,  spironolactone,  and  cimeti¬ 
dine.  CNS  Toxicity  —  Brain  hemorrhage  was  seen  in  a  female  dog  treated  for  3  months  at  120  mg/kg/day. 
Brain  hemorrhage  and  optic  nerve  vacuolation  were  seen  in  another  female  dog  that  was  sacrificed  in 
moribund  condibon  after  1 1  weeks  of  escalating  doses  up  to  280  mg/kg/day.  The  120  mg/kg  dose  resulted  in 
a  systemic  exposure  approximately  16  bmes  the  human  plasma  area-under-the-curve  (AUC,  0-24  hours) 
based  on  the  maximum  human  dose  of  80  mg/day.  A  single  tonic  convulsion  was  seen  in  each  of  2  male 
dogs  (one  treated  at  10  mg/kg/day  and  one  at  120  mg/kg/day)  in  a  2-year  study.  No  CNS  lesions  have  been 
observed  in  mice  after  chronic  treatment  for  up  to  2  years  at  doses  up  to  400  mg/kg/day  or  in  rats  at  doses 
up  to  100  mg/kg/day.  These  doses  were  6  to  1 1  times  (mouse)  and  8  to  16  times  (rat)  the  human  AUC  (0-24) 
based  on  the  maximum  recommended  human  dose  of  80  mg/day.  CNS  vascular  lesions,  characterized  by 
perivascular  hemorrhages,  edema,  and  mononuclear  cell  infiltration  of  perivascular  spaces,  have  been 
observed  in  dogs  treated  with  other  members  of  this  class.  A  chemically  similar  drug  in  this  class  pro¬ 
duced  optic  nerve  degeneration  (Wallerian  degeneration  of  retinogeniculate  fibers)  in  clinically  normal 
dogs  in  a  dose-dependent  fashion  at  a  dose  that  produced  plasma  drug  levels  about  30  times  higher 
than  the  mean  drug  level  in  humans  taking  the  highest  recommended  dose.  Carcinogenesis, 
Mutagenesis,  hnpairment  of  Fertility  —  In  a  2-year  carcinogenicity  study  in  rats  at  dose  levels  of  10, 30, 
and  100  mg/kg/day.  2  rare  tumors  were  found  in  muscle  in  high-dose  females:  in  one,  there  was  a  rhab¬ 
domyosarcoma  and,  in  another,  there  was  a  fibrosarcoma.  This  dose  represents  a  plasma  AUC  (0-24) 
value  of  approximately  16  times  the  mean  human  plasma  drug  exposure  after  an  80  mg  oral  dose.  A  2- 
year  carcinogenicity  study  in  mice  given  100, 200,  or  400  mg/kg/day  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in 
liver  adenomas  in  high-dose  males  and  liver  carcinomas  in  high-dose  females.  These  findings  occurred 
at  plasma  AUC  (0-24)  values  of  approximately  6  times  the  mean  human  plasma  drug  exposure  after  an 
80  mg  oral  dose.  In  vitro,  atorvastatin  was  not  mutagenic  or  clastogenic  in  the  following  tests  with  and 
without  metabolic  activation;  the  Ames  test  with  Salmonella  typhimurium  and  Escherichia  coli,  the 
HGPRT  forward  mutation  assay  in  Chinese  hamster  lung  cells,  and  the  chromosomal  aberration 
assay  in  Chinese  hamster  lung  cells.  Atorvastatin  was  negative  in  the  in  vivo  mouse  micronucleus  test. 
Studies  in  rats  performed  at  doses  up  to  175  mg/kg  (15  times  the  human  exposure)  produced  no  changes 
in  fertility.  There  was  aplasia  and  aspermia  in  the  epididymis  of  2  of  10  rats  treated  with  100  mg/kg/day  of 
atorvastatin  for  3  months  (16  times  the  human  AUC  at  the  80  mg  dose);  testis  weights  were  significantly 
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lower  at  30  and  100  mg/kg  and  epididymal  weight  was  lower  at  100  mg/kg.  Male  rats  given  100  mg/kg/day  for 
1 1  weeks  prior  to  mating  had  decreased  sperm  motility,  spermatid  head  concentration,  and  increased 
abnormal  sperm.  Atorvastatin  caused  no  adverse  effects  on  semen  parameters,  or  reproductive  organ 
histopathology  in  dogs  given  doses  of  10, 40,  or  120  mg/kg  for  two  years.  Pregnancy  —  Pregnancy  Category 
X:  See  CONHIAINDICATIONS.  Safety  in  pregnant  women  has  not  been  established.  Atorvastatin  crosses 
the  rat  placenta  and  reaches  a  level  in  fetal  liver  equivalent  to  that  of  maternal  plasma.  Atorvastatin  was  not 
teratogenic  in  rats  aldoses  up  to  300  mg/kg/day  or  in  rabbits  at  doses  up  to  100  mg/kg/day.  These  doses 
resulted  in  multiples  of  about  30  times  (rat)  or  20  times  (rabbit)  the  human  exposure  based  on  surface  area 
(mg/nf ).  In  a  study  in  rats  given  20, 100,  or  225  mg/kg/day,  from  gestation  day  7  through  to  lactation  day  21 
(weaning),  there  was  decreased  pup  survival  at  birth,  neonate,  weaning,  and  maturity  in  pups  of  mothers 
dosed  with  225  mg/kg/day.  Body  weight  was  decreased  on  days  4  and  21  in  pups  of  mothers  dosed  at  100 
mg/kg/day:  pup  body  weight  was  decreased  at  birth  and  at  days  4, 21,  and  91  at  225  mg/kg/day.  Pup  devel¬ 
opment  was  delayed  (rotorod  performance  at  100  mg/kg/day  and  acoustic  startle  at  mg/kg/day;  pinnae 
detachment  and  eye  opening  at  225  mg/kg/day).  These  doses  correspond  to  6  times  (100  mg/kg)  and  22 
times  (225  mg/kg)  the  human  AUC  at  80  mg/day.  Rare  reports  of  congenital  anomalies  have  been  received 
following  intrauterine  exposure  to  HMG-CoA  reductase  inhibitors.  There  has  been  one  report  of  severe  con¬ 
genital  bony  deformity,  tracheo-esophageal  fistula,  and  anal  atresia  (VATER  association)  in  a  baby  bom  to  a 
woman  who  took  lovastatin  with  dextroamphetamine  sulfate  during  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy.  LIPITOR 
should  be  administered  to  women  of  child-bearing  potential  only  when  such  patients  are  highly  unlikely  to 
conceive  and  have  been  informed  of  the  potential  hazards.  If  the  woman  becomes  pregnant  while  taking 
LIPITOR,  it  should  be  discontinued  and  the  patient  advised  again  as  to  the  potential  hazards  to  the  fetus. 
Nursing  Mothers —  Nursing  rat  pups  had  plasma  and  liver  drug  levels  of  W%  and  40%,  respectively,  of 
that  in  their  mothers  milk.  Because  of  the  potential  for  adverse  reactions  in  nursing  infants,  women  taking 
LIPITOR  should  not  breast-feed  (see  CONTRAINDICATIONS).  Pediatric  Use — Treatment  experience  in  a 
pediatric  population  is  limited  to  doses  of  LIPITOR  up  to  80  mg/day  for  1  year  in  8  patients  with  homozygous 
FH.  No  clinical  or  biochemical  abnormalities  were  reported  in  these  patients.  None  of  these  patients  was 
below  9  years  of  age.  Geriatric  Use — Treatment  experience  in  adults  age  >70  years  with  doses  of 
LIPITOR  up  to  80  mg/day  has  been  evaluated  in  221  patients.  The  safety  and  efficacy  of  LIPITOR  in  this  pop¬ 
ulation  were  similar  to  those  of  patients  <70  years  of  age. 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS:  LIPITOR  is  generally  well-tolerated.  Adverse  reactions  have  usually  been  mild  and 
transient  In  controlled  clinical  studies  of  2502  patients,  <2%  of  patients  were  discontinued  due  to  adverse 
experiences  attributable  to  atorvastatin.  The  most  frequent  adverse  events  thought  to  be  related  to  ator¬ 
vastatin  were  constipation,  flatulence,  dyspepsia,  and  abdominal  pain.  Clinical  Adverse  Experiences  — 
Adverse  experiences  reported  in  >2%  of  patients  in  placebo-controlled  clinical  studies  of  atorvastatin, 
regardless  of  causality  assessment,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Adverse  Events  in  Placebo-Controlled  Studies  (%  of  Patients) 


BODY  SYSTEM 

Placebo 

Atorvastatin 

Atorvastatin 

Atorvastatin 

Atorvastatin 

Adverse  Event 

10  mg 

20  mg 

40  mg 

80  mg 

N  =  270 

N  =  863 

N  =  36 

N  =  79 

N  =  94 

BODY  AS  A  WHOLE 

Infection 

10.0 

10.3 

2.8 

10.1 

7.4 

Headache 

7.0 

5.4 

16.7 

25 

6.4 

Accidental  Injury 

3.7 

4.2 

0.0 

1.3 

3.2 

Flu  Syndrome 

1.9 

2.2 

0.0 

25 

3.2 

Abdominal  Pain 

0.7 

28 

0.0 

3.8 

21 

Back  Pain 

3.0 

28 

0.0 

3.8 

1.1 

Allergic  Reaction 

2.6 

0.9 

2.8 

1.3 

0,0 

Asthenia 

DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

1.9 

2.2 

0.0 

3.8 

0.0 

Constipation 

1.8 

2.1 

0.0 

25 

1.1 

Diarrhea 

1.5 

2.7 

0.0 

3.8 

5.3 

Dyspepsia 

4.1 

2.3 

2.8 

1.3 

2.1 

Flatulence 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

3.3 

2.1 

2.8 

1.3 

1.1 

Sinusitis 

2.6 

28 

0.0 

25 

6.4 

Pharyngitis 

1.5 

25 

0.0 

1.3 

21 

SKIN  AND  APPENDAGES 

Rash 

0.7 

3.9 

2.8 

3.8 

1.1 

MUSCULOSKELETAL  SYSTEM 

Arthralgia 

1.5 

2.0 

0.0 

5.1 

0.0 

Myalgia 

1.1 

3.2 

5.6 

1.3 

0.0 

The  following  adverse  events  were  reported,  regardless  of  causality  assessment  in  patients  treated  with 
atorvastatin  in  clinical  trials.  The  events  in  italics  occurred  in  >1%  of  patients  and  the  events  in  plain  type 
occurred  in  <2%  of  patients. 


Body  as  a  Whole:  Chest  pain.iaca  edema,  fever,  neck  rigidity,  malaise,  photosensitivity  reaction,  general¬ 
ized  edema.  Digestive  System:  Nausea,  gastroenteritis,  liver  function  tests  abnormal,  colitis,  vomiting, 
gastritis,  dry  mouth,  rectal  hemorrhage,  esophagitis,  eructation,  glossitis,  mouth  ulceration,  anorexia, 
increased  appetite,  stomatitis,  biliary  pain,  cheilitis,  duodenal  ulcer,  dysphagia,  enteritis,  melena,  gum 
hemorrhage,  stomach  ulcer,  tenesmus,  ulcerative  stomatitis,  hepatitis,  pancreatitis,  cholestatic  jaundice. 
Respiratory  System:  Bronchitis,  rhinitis,  pneumonia,  dyspnea,  asthma,  epistaxis.  Nervous  Syst^: 
Insomnia,  dizziness,  paresthesia,  somnolence,  amnesia,  abnormal  dreams,  libido  decreased,  emotional 
lability,  incoordination,  peripheral  neuropathy,  torticollis,  facial  paralysis,  hyperkinesia,  depression, 
hype^esia,  hypertonia.  Musculoskelemi  System:  Arthritis,  leg  cramps,  bursitis,  tenosynovitis,  myasthe¬ 
nia,  tendinous  contracture,  myositis.  Skin  and  Appendages:  Pruritus,  contact  dermatitis,  alopecia,  dry  skin, 
sweating,  acne,  urticaria,  eczema,  seborrhea,  skin  ulcer.  Urogenital  System:  Urinary  tract  infection,  urinary 
frequency,  cystitis,  hematuria,  impotence,  dysuria,  kidney  calculus,  nocturia,  epididymitis,  fibrocystic 
breast,  vaginal  hemorrhage,  albuminuria,  breast  enlargement,  metrorrhagia,  nephritis,  urinary  inconti¬ 
nence,  urinary  retention,  urinary  urgency,  abnormal  ejaculation,  uterine  hemorrhage.  Special  Senses: 
Amblyopia,  tinnitus,  dry  eyes,  refraction  disorder,  eye  hemorrhage,  deafness,  glaucoma,  parosmia,  taste 
loss,  taste  perversion.  Cardiovascular  S^em:  Paipitatiion,  vasodilatation,  syncope,  migraine,  postural 
hypotension,  phlebitis,  arrhythmia,  angina  pectoris,  hypertension.  Metabolic  and  Nunitional  Disorders: 
Peripheral  edema,  hyperglycemia,  creatine  phosphokinase  increased,  gout  weight  gain,  hypoglycemia. 
Hemic  and Lyrnphatic  Sysfem;  Ecchymosis,  anemia,  lymphadenopathy,  thrombocytopenia,  petechia. 
Postintroducdon  Reports — Adverse  events  associated  with  LIPITOR  therapy  reported  since  market 
introduction,  that  are  not  listed  above,  regardless  of  causality  assessment  include  the  following:  anaphy¬ 
laxis,  angioneurotic  edema,  bullous  rashes  (including  erythema  multiforme,  Sievens-Johnson  syndrome, 
and  toxic  epidermal  necrolysis),  and  rhabdomyolysis. 

OVERDOSAGE;  There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  atorvastatin  overdosage.  In  the  event  of  an  overdose, 
the  patient  should  be  treated  symptomatically,  and  supportive  measures  instituted  as  required.  Due  to 
extensive  drug  binding  to  plasma  proteins,  hemodialysis  is  not  expected  to  significantly  enhance 
atorvastatin  clearance. 

Consult  package  insert  before  prescribing  LIPITOR®  (Atorvastatin  Calcium)  Tablets. 
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nature  of  finding  your  way  home,  a  process  that  can  be 
shaped  as  much  by  circumstance,  fate,  even  inertia  as  it  is 
by  choice.  You  get  a  job  somewhere,  you  let  some  rela¬ 
tionships  form,  and  then  you  look  up  one  day  and  realize. 
Okay,  I  guess  this  is  home.  But  the  personal  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  also  mix  in  mysterious  and  defining  ways. 

Cities,  like  people,  have  temperaments,  personalities, 
idiosyncrasies;  and  I  suspect  I’ve  stayed  here  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons  I’ve  stayed  in  certain  relationships:  The 
chemistry  is  right;  the  marriage— Boston  and  me — works. 

I  am  a  geographical  hybrid,  a  person  with  an  urban 
mind  and  a  rural  soul.  Put  another  way.  I’m  a  bit  of  a 
recluse,  but  the  kind  who  likes  to  know  that  there’s  an 
exciting,  abundant  world  out  there  if  and  when  I  choose 
to  partake  of  it.  Thus,  on  weekend  mornings  you  might 
find  me  leafing  through  the  Sunday  Boston  Globe,  fanta¬ 
sizing  about  what  I  might  go  out  and  do  if  I  were  the 
kind  of  person  who  actually  went  out  and  did  things: 
Huh,  an  exhibit  of  Egyptian  art  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  A  lecture  on  contemporary  architecture  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  A  two-hour  discussion  (let’s  get  a 
little  more  arcane)  on  the  tulip  (“The  Story  of  a  Flower 
That  Has  Made  Men  Mad”)  by  the  New  England  Garden 
History  Society,  in  nearby  Wellesley. 

Concerts,  plays,  movies,  gallery  openings,  poetry  read¬ 
ings,  walks,  tours:  When  you  live  in  Boston,  you  never 
have  the  sense  that  life  is  standing  still  beyond  your  four 
walls.  And  while  the  city  may  not  have  the  same  center- 
of-the-cultural-universe  character  as  Manhattan,  I’ve 
come  to  appreciate  its  blend  of  vitality  and  calm.  Boston 
has  many  of  the  same  elements  as  New  York — first-rate 


neighborhood  with  such  a  distinct  flavor  and  feel  that 
going  there  is  like  dropping  into  another  part  of  the  plan¬ 
et.  Get  off  the  T  (our  quite  efficient  and  reliable  public 
transportation  system)  at  Haymarket,  walk  a  block  north, 
and  you  find  yourself  in  a  bustling  little  tangle  of  streets, 
Italian  cafes  and  restaurants  and  pastry  shops  at  every 
turn,  vendors  prattling  away  in  ten  different  dialects. 

Boston  is  largely  defined  by  such  idiosyncratic  satel¬ 
lites,  tiny  cities-within-the-city  that  you  can  poke 
around  in  over  the  course  of  an  afternoon  (weather  per¬ 
mitting,  this  is  a  great  walking  town).  When  I’m  in  the 
mood  for  a  little  visual  charm  and  stateliness,  I  might 
spend  a  morning  walking  up  Beacon  Hill’s  Charles 
Street,  which  looks  like  something  out  of  a  Henry 
James  novel:  brick  townhouses,  cobblestone  sidewalks, 
gas  lamps,  antique  shops.  When  I  want  the  full  urban 
experience— a  fine  meal,  sophisticated  shopping,  good 
people-watching— I’ll  meet  a  friend  for  lunch  on  New¬ 
bury  Street,  an  eight-block  strip  of  galleries,  boutiques, 
salons,  cafes,  and  restaurants  in  the  Back  Bay.  You  can 
get  as  specific  as  you  want  in  Boston,  a  niche  for  every 
purpose  and  need  and  mood.  This  is  the  kind  of  city 


where  you  can  eat  a  kosher  Jewish 
breakfast  (in  Brookline),  an  Armenian 
lunch  (in  Watertown),  and  a  Chinese 
dinner  (in  Chinatown);  where  you  can 
go  high-brow  or  low-down  (the  sym¬ 
phony  one  night,  a  Celtics  game  the 
next);  where  your  intellect  will  never 
go  hungry.  Thanks  to  the  combined 
presence  of  Harvard,  MIT,  and  Boston 


BOSTON  FUSES 
VITALITY  AND 
CALM:  QUIET 
COBBLED 
STREETS,  PLENTY 
TO  DO,  AND  A 
BROAD  RIVER 
RUNNING 
THROUGH  IT. 


museums  and  theater,  a  world-class  symphony  orches¬ 
tra,  a  lively  contemporary  art  scene— but  they  exist 
within  a  far  more  manageable  and  considerably  less 
overwhelming  space.  A  few  days  in  midtown  Manhattan 
exhausts  me;  Boston — quieter,  less  congested — can  stim¬ 
ulate  without  the  sensory  overload. 

In  part  this  is  because  Boston  is  a  city  of  niches,  a  place 
with  small  and  relatively  well-defined  pockets  of  activity 
that  you  can  dip  into  (and  then  out  of)  depending  on 
your  mood.  For  several  years  in  the  early  1980s,  I  lived  in 
the  city’s  North  End,  Boston’s  version  of  Little  Italy  and  a 


University,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  lecture  and 
film  series,  continuing-education  programs,  and 
quirky  museum  exhibits. 

Nor  will  you  go  hungry  in  the  more  literal  sense.  I’ve 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  Boston  turn  into  foodie 
heaven  in  the  past  two  decades,  a  city  that  has  led  the 
national  explosion  of  interest  in  fine  and  ethnically  di¬ 
verse  cuisine.  And  these  days,  it’s  hard  to  find  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  doesn’t  have  a  culinary  pearl  or  two,  a 
place  to  turn  into  your  own  local  haunt  or  personal  fa¬ 
vorite.  In  all  the  years  I’ve  lived  (continued  on  page  100) 
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0  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  has  every¬ 
thing  you'd  expect  to  find  in 
a  world-class  city;  good 
food,  good  shopping,  good 
transportation,  and  an  in¬ 
credible  cultural  diversity.  Al¬ 
though  housing  is  expensive, 
those  who  can  afford  to  live 
here  enjoy  one  of  the  best 
climates  in  the  country  as 
well  as  access  to  redwood 
forests  and  the  beautiful  Cal¬ 
ifornia  coast.  San  Francis¬ 
cans  also  enjoy  one  of  the 
best  restaurant  scenes  in  the 
U.S.  (try  Campton  Place  or 
the  upscale  Postrio). 

0  SARASOTA 

Where  else  but  in  Sarasota 
can  you  walk  on  33  miles  of 
white-sand  beaches  and  then 
dress  to  the  nines  to  go  out 
to  dinner?  Or  attend  a  six- 
week  lecture  series  on  music 
taught  by  the  conductor  of 
the  Florida  West  Coast  Sym¬ 
phony?  Or  see  paintings  by 
Rubens  and  Veronese?  (At 
the  Ringling  Museum  of  Art.) 
Sure,  sprawl  is  a  problem, 
and  Sarasota  gets  crowded 
with  snowbirds  in  the  winter 
(what  place  in  Florida 
doesn't?),  but  residents  put 
up  with  those  minor  inconve¬ 
niences  to  enjoy  art  gal¬ 
leries,  bookstores,  a  wealth 
of  Spanish  Mediterranean- 
style  architecture,  and  more 
than  50  golf  courses. 

0  RALEIGH/DURHAM/ 
CHAPEL  HILL 

Livable  big-city  Raleigh,  the 
quieter  blue-collar  city  of 
Durham,  and  the  college 
town  of  Chapel  Hill  together 
form  the  Research  Triangle, 
one  of  the  most  important 
technology  research  centers 
in  the  country.  Although 
each  has  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter,  all  three  cities  share 
affordability  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  mild  climate  that  make 
them  attractive  to  refugees 
from  the  North.  Barbecue 


joints  abound  (chopped- 
pork  sandwiches  with  cole 
slaw  and  hush  puppies  are 
the  North  Carolina  special¬ 
ty),  as  do  artists'  studios 
and  soccer  leagues. 

0  SAN  DIEGO 

South  on  the  California 
coast,  San  Diego  has  some 
of  the  best  weather  in  the 
world.  That  makes  getting 
out  in  the  great  outdoors  a 
San  Diego  passion  (Balboa 
Park,  with  the  renowned  San 
Diego  Zoo,  is  one  of  the  best 
public  parks  in  the  world). 
San  Diego's  downtown 
place  to  be  is  the  Gaslamp 
Quarter — 16  blocks  of  gal¬ 
leries,  cafes,  and  bars  in  re¬ 
stored  1 9th-century  build¬ 
ings.  This  mecca  for 
alternative  medicine  has 
holistic  schools,  past-life  re¬ 
gression  therapy,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  yoga  teachers.  But  its 
southern-California  eccentric¬ 
ities  are  modified  by  a 
strong  work  ethic  and  a 
somewhat  conservative  bent. 

0  SEATTLE 

Seattle  is  often  experienced 
through  a  veil  of  fog  and 
drizzle.  But  this  Washington 
city's  spirit  is  anything  but 
drab  and  dreary.  The  city  is 
thriving,  sprawling,  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  and  surrounded 
by  the  outdoor  playgrounds 
of  Puget  Sound,  Olympic  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Mount  Baker,  and 
Mount  Rainier.  Seattle  is  high- 


tech  revolution  and  low-tech 
grunge,  all  fueled  by  high-oc¬ 
tane  coffee.  Although  traffic 
congestion  is  a  downside, 
Seattleans  pride  themselves 
on  living  the  good  life — good 
restaurants,  good  music, 
good  vibes,  and  good  play. 

0  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Skyscraper-high  housing 
prices  make  living  here  on  a 
fixed  income  virtually  impos¬ 
sible,  but  diehard  New  York¬ 
ers  50  and  older  swear  they 
wouldn't  live  anywhere  else. 
That's  because,  for  those 
willing  to  put  up  with  the 
hassles  and  cold  winters, 
there's  something  to  do  in 
New  York  every  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  In  this  cultural 
capital  of  the  country,  you 
can  see  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  the  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre — 
not  to  mention  all  the  theatri¬ 
cal  offerings  on  Broadway 
and  off.  Homebound?  You 
can  get  everything  from  Chi¬ 
nese  food  to  dry-cleaning 
delivered  in  minutes. 

0  CHICAGO 

Chicago  is  proud  of  its 
downtown  sophistication,  its 
working-class  history,  and  its 
world-class  museums,  sports, 
theater,  and  blues  clubs.  A 
series  of  waterfront  parks 
along  Lake  Michigan  is  one 


of  the  greatest  examples  of 
early  civic  planning.  You 
can  ride  your  bike  or  skate 
directly  from  your  Gold 
Coast  apartment  to  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  or  Louis 
Sullivan's  fanciful  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  department  store. 
Housing  is  expensive,  but 
good  public  transportation 
makes  it  easy  to  live  in  this 
Illinois  city  without  a  car. 

0  SAN  ANTONIO 

This  central  Texas  city  has 
an  exotic  feel,  from  the 
cafes  and  boutiques  lining 
the  River  Walk  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  missions  along  the  San 
Antonio  River.  San  Antonio 
has  professional  basketball, 
fantastic  restaurants,  good 
museums,  historical  sites 
(remember  the  Alamo!), 
and  a  respected  arts  and 
theater  scene.  The  city's 
Latino  heritage  is  evidenced 
by  the  best  Tex-Mex  food 
in  Texas,  and  some  of  the 
funkiest  shopping  you  will 
find  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

(try  El  Mercado  or  any  of 
the  botanicas  south  of 
downtown). 

0  MINNEAPOLIS/ST.  PAUL 

If  you  don't  mind  shoveling 
snow  (lots  of  it),  Minneapolis 
is  a  hip  city  with  a  strong  tra¬ 
dition  of  social  activism  and 
a  vital  arts  scene  (the  Walker 
Art  Center  and  the  Guthrie 
Theater  are  particularly  well- 
regarded).  St.  Paul  boasts 
impressive  public  buildings 
(including  the  Cass  Gilbert- 
designed  state  capitol),  sta¬ 
ble  neighborhoods,  and  the 
Ordway  Music  Theatre.  Twin 
Citians  hang  out  in  great 
neighborhood  cafes  like  the 
Anodyne  Coffee  House,  the 
Black  Dog,  and  the  Modern 
Cafe.  In  the  Minnesota  sum¬ 
mer,  residents  peel  off  their 
parkas  and  hike  and  bike 
around  the  wonderful  urban 
parks  and  lakes. 

— E.R.  and  M.D. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


“HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
COMPUTER  AS  EASY 
TO  USE  AS  YOUR 
TELEPHONE 

A 


95 


Webmaster  Raymond  Steinbacher 

re  you  frustrated  by  your  computer?  Is  it  about  as 
“user-a/ifriendly”  as  it  can  be? 

Well,  here’s  great  news! 

Green  Tree  Press  -  with  the  assistance  of  Webmaster 
Raymond  Steinbacher  -  has  developed  a  unique  new  computer¬ 
training  course  designed  specifically  for  beginners! 

Whether  you’re  a  complete  novice  or  a  person  with  limited 
computer  experience,  this  is  the  course  you’ve  been  waiting  for! 

Here’s  why... 

^  It  begins  with  the  assumption  that  you  know  nothing 
about  computers.  None  of  the  terminology.  Nothing. 


"How  come  it's  so  easy  for  Grannie?" 


•  You’ll  be  able  to  create  files  ...  short  cuts  ...  address  books  - 
even  create  your  own  posters  and  greeting  cards! 

•  You’ll  be  able  to  talk  to  anyone  in  the  world  for  up  to  15 
minutes  {no  long  distance  charges). 

•  You’ll  discover  how  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
using  your  computer  as  a  fax  machine. 


^  Every  lesson  ...  every  step  ...  is  explained  in  plain  English. 
There’s  no  confusing  computer  jargon.  No  technical  language. 

^  Every  step  is  sequential.  You  simply  can’t  make  a  mistake 
because  every  step  is  self-correcting. 

^  It’s  easy!  And  it’s  fun!  You’ll  be  amazed  at  how  quickly 
you’re  learning. 

You’ll  receive  your  printed  course  on  large  8  1/2”  x  11”  pages 
with  a  sturdy  Bristol  cover.  So  it’s  exceptionally  easy  to  read. 

And,  everything  is  fully  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  So  you  not  only  read  — you  actually  see  —  each  step. 

It  comes  to  you  complete.  Ready  to  use.  And  we’re  so 
confident  you’ll  complete  the  program  successfully,  we  uncondi¬ 
tionally  guarantee  your  results  or  your  money  back! 

It  will  take  you  about  2  -  3  hours  —  start  to  finish. 

You’ll  learn  how  to  navigate  through  Windows  95™  or 
Windows  98™  just  like  a  pro  ...  master  basic  desktop 
publishing  ...  create  your  own  files  and  spread  sheets. 

•  You’ll  be  able  to  recognize  all  the  various  parts  of  your 
computer  ...  and  how  each  part  functions. 


Here  are  some  comments  from  a  few  of  our  customers: 

the  course  is  GREAT!!  Why  can’t  those  computer 
companies  make  their  instructions  one  tenth  as  good  as 
your  course?” 

Sgt.  Frank  Gorchak,  New  Mexico 

a  lot  better  than  those  ‘dummies’  books  and  a 
Avhale  of  a  lot  easier  to  understand,  too.  I  learned  the 
entire  Windows  segment  in  just  38  minutes.” 

George  Roddy,  New  York 

“...  I’m  a  homemaker  and  grandma.  I  purchased  your 
program  out  of  self  defense  because  the  grandkids  know 
all  about  computers.  Now  Pm  on  the  internet  playing 
trivia  games  with  several  other  ladies  in  Scotland!!  ... 
you  made  it  so  easy.” 

Margaret  Hunter,  Ohio 


•  You’ll  understand  the  “world  wide  web”  ...  “the  internet.” 
You’ll  learn  how  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world!  Instantly! 

•  You’ll  discover  how  to  acquire  new  software. 

•  You’ll  learn  how  to  create  and  send  messages  to  people 
around  the  world  —  even  if  you  don’t  type! 

•  You’ll  learn  to  do  financial  planning,  develop  a  workable 
budget... even  do  payroll  and  employment  records. 

•  You’ll  learn  how  to  send  clear,  colorful  family  photos 
around  the  world! 

•  You’ll  learn  a  secret  way  to  receive  stereo  FM  and  AM 
stations  from  around  the  world  and  have  them  play  on  your 
sound  system  —  while  you’re  on  line! 


You’re  welcome  to  try  the  course  in  your  own  home. 
If  you’re  not  absolutely  delighted  with  the  results  you  achieve, 
simply  return  it  at  any  time,  for  a  full  refund.  No  conditions. 
No  questions  asked.  That  is  our  100%  guarantee. 

To  order,  simply  print  your  name  and  address  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  enclose  your  check  or  money  order  for  $12.95  (plus 
$3.00  shipping/handling).  Send  it  to  Green  Tree  Press  Computer 
Course,  Dept.  592,  3603  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16505. 
(PA  residents  please  add  6%  sales  tax.)  Or,  charge  it  to  Visa, 
MasterCard  or  Discover.  Please  enclose  your  account  number 
and  expiration  date. 

•2000G.T.P. 
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BY  WINSTON  GROOM 


r  \  yself,  I’m  a  flatlander,  raised  along  the 

f  Gulf  coast  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  a 

'  r  ■  ;  300-  or  400-foot-high  hill  was  called  a 

v  “mountain.”  I  moved  back  to  that  area 
^  from  New  York  15  years  ago  and  luxuriat¬ 

ed  in  the  easy  living  at  Point  Clear,  a  resort  village  on 
Mobile  Bay  that  I  had  known  as  a  child.  Winters  are 
mild,  but  summers  are  hot,  by  which  I  mean  that  you 
can  literally  fry  an  egg  on  the  sidewalk,  which  children 
sometimes  do  just  to  prove  it  is  so.  And  there  are  bugs, 
too:  mosquitoes,  roaches,  gnats,  no-see-ums!  Uggh! 
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at  all,  but  it’s  the  biggest  one  around  and  where  I  go  if  1 
feel  the  need  to  hear  honking  horns,  ride  on  an  inter¬ 
state,  see  a  movie  or  a  play,  go  to  the  Wal-Mart,  or  get 
medical  attention  (the  largest  employer  in  town  is  the 
Mission  St.  Joseph’s  Health  System).  Ashevillians  are 
proud  to  point  out  that  Outside  magazine  ranked  their 
city  third  in  America  in  livability  and  Kiplinger's  Personal 
Finance  Magazine  put  it  in  the  top  ten. 

Asheville  has  been  tucked  away  for  200  years  in  a  half¬ 
mile-high  valley  on  the  French  Broad  River  at  the  cross¬ 


Morris,  Dan  Jenkins,  George  Plimpton,  P.  J.  O’Rourke, 
Kaye  Gibbons,  Peter  Matthiessen,  and  Pat  Conroy. 

In  Asheville,  most  outdoor  recreation  centers  around 
the  mountains.  In  fact,  the  mountains  define  the  flavor 
of  practically  everything.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  runs 
right  through  town  and  you  can  head  north  on  it  to¬ 
ward  Virginia  or  southwest  on  it  toward  the  Great  Smok¬ 
ies  in  Tennessee.  The  whole  region  is  filled  with  deep 
blue  TVA-made  lakes,  most  stocked  with  fish,  and  there’s 
a  delightful  little  sightseeing  rail-  (continued  on  page  100) 


So  when  1  first  took  a  trip  to  the  Asheville  area  and  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina  about  seven  years 
ago,  1  was  pleasantly  delighted  by  the  cool  summer  days 
and  nights — and  no  bugs!  So  pleasantly  delighted  that  I 
bought  a  home  there,  planning  to  spend  my  summers  in 
the  fresh  air  and  lush  greenery  of  the  oldest  mountains 
on  earth.  After  a  while  an  unexpected  thing  happened:  1 
began  to  dread  going  home  to  the  coast.  September  in  the 
mountains  turned  into  October  and  then  November  and 
even  when  the  leaves  were  gone  we  were  still  there,  my 
family  and  1.  And  before  1  knew  it,  as  springtime  heated 
up  south  Alabama,  we  began  heading  for  the  hills  again 
in  April.  It’s  marvelously  refreshing  in  mid-August  to 
sleep  under  a  light  blanket  with  the  windows  open,  or 
wade  in  clear  chill  mountain  streams  to  cast  for  trout. 

I’d  always  thought  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  were  re¬ 
mote;  and  they  are,  except  that  it  seems  like  everybody 
discovered  what  I  did  at  about  the  same  time.  The  quaint 
little  village  of  Cashiers  where  I  live  (altitude  3,500  feet), 
about  an  hour  from  Asheville,  now  swells  from  about  500 
souls  in  winter  to  several  thousand  during  “the  season.” 
They  are  building  some  mighty  fancy  homes,  and  fast, 
too.  The  one  mitigating  thing  about  that  is  that  you  can’t 
see  most  of  them  because  they’re  tucked  away  in  gated  de¬ 
velopments  along  the  spine  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  stretching 
from  Highlands,  an  hour  south  of  Asheville,  way  up  to 
Blowing  Rock  and  Boone,  an  hour  or  two  to  the  north. 
Besides  that,  much  if  not  most  of  the  area  is  restricted  ei¬ 
ther  as  a  national  park  or  a  national  forest.  In  any  case,  for 
all  us  people,  Asheville  is  the  “big  city.” 

Actually,  with  a  population  of  68,000,  it’s  not  a  big  city 


roads  of  a  mountain  pass  that  leads  from  Charlotte,  in 
the  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina,  to  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It’s  the  principal  city  for  the  counties  that  make 
up  western  North  Carolina,  a  piece  of  geography  that 
sticks  out  from  the  rest  of  the  state  like  a  sharp  tooth 
snagging  in  the  air.  Something  that  seemed  a  little  odd 
to  me  at  first  is  that  the  downtown  is  a  cluster  of  Art 
Deco  buildings  from  the  1920s,  which  probably  outdo 
any  others  except  those  on  Miami’s  South  Beach. 

One  of  my  favorite  places  to  go  first  thing  in 
Asheville  is  the  Western  North  Carolina  Farmers  Mar¬ 
ket,  where  early  each  morning  hundreds  of  farmers  ar¬ 
rive  with  bushel  baskets  of  their  fresh  mountain  pro¬ 
duce:  corn,  tomatoes,  peppers,  onions  in  summer; 
cabbages,  greens,  jars  of  honey,  and  put-up  relishes  and 
preserves  when  the  weather  turns  cold. 

Asheville  is  proud  of  its  literary  heritage,  and  I  don’t 
blame  it.  Thomas  Wolfe  grew  up  here,  and  when  I  drive 
through  Hendersonville,  I  go  right  by  the  graveyard  on 
the  main  drag  past  the  big  marble  statue  of  the  angel 
that  Wolfe  made  famous  in  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  The 
poet  Carl  Sandburg  kept  a  place  just  down  the  road  at 
Flat  Rock,  and  the  writer  O.  Henry  lived  in  Asheville, 
too,  for  a  time,  but  he  never  wrote  about  it  that  I  know 
of.  Cold  Mountain,  the  one  in  the  best¬ 
selling  novel  by  Charles  Frazier,  is  near¬ 
by,  as  is  Frazier  himself. 

Every  spring  I  host  a  literary  festival  at 
the  High  Hampton  Inn,  in  Cashiers, 
which  in  the  past  has  included  the  likes 
of  William  Styron,  Fannie  Flagg,  Willie 


CAROLINA 
CHARM:  BRIDAL 
MODELS, 
DINNER  AT  MAX 
AND  ROSIE'S, 
POTTERY  CLASS 
DOWNTOWN. 
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Multivitamins  Just  got  a  little  boost. 


jStreSSK®"* 

1  multivitamin 


rRecommended  By  Pharmacirts] 


We  took  our  multivitamin  and  supercharged  it. 

Heart  Health,  Memory,  Stress  Relief  or  Energy  help  keep  you  flying  high 

www.naturemade.com 

1-800-276-2878 


About  the  only  vehicle  we  can’t  accept 


We  mostly  take  cars.  But  if  it  rolls, 


floats  or  flies,  it  can  help  save  lives 


When  you  donate  your  vehicle  to  the 


National  Kidney  Foundation,  the 


proceeds  go  to  kidney  research 


^ ;  organ  donor  awareness  and  patient 
rJ.  ;  services.  And,  because  no  good  deed 


should  go  unrewarded,  you  may 


find  you  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction. 


Make  your  car  a  Kidney  Car. 


Cars  that  save  lives, 


For  details,  call  1-800-488-CARS 


National  Kidney  Foundation 


'Consult  your  tax  advisor  for  details. 
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Q  ASHLAND 

When  Berkeley  professors 
retire  they  move  to  Ashland, 
a  liberal  oasis  in  conserva¬ 
tive  southern  Oregon.  Some 
350,000  people  converge 
on  this  tiny,  walkable  town 
for  the  renowned  Oregon 
Shakespeare  Festival  each 
year  from  February  through 
October.  There's  also  a  thriv¬ 
ing  non-Shakespearean  the¬ 
ater  scene  and  the  summer- 
long  Britt  Festival.  Many 
visitors  fall  in  love  with  the 
place  and  move  there.  Says 
Ragan  Cavanaugh,  wife  of 
a  retired  Berkeley  professor: 
"People  who  move  here  go 
around  complimenting  them¬ 
selves  every  day." 

e  SILVER  CITY 

Surrounded  by  New  Mexi¬ 
can  desert  and  mountains, 
laid-back,  dress-down  Silver 
City  offers  fine  weather  (with 
a  mild  four  seasons),  and  af¬ 
fordable  living.  (And  yes,  a 
few  galleries  and  latte  spots 
to  satisfy  folks  who  depend 
on  those  aspects  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.)  For  the  outdoors-lover, 
there's  fishing  in  the  Gila 
River,  hikes  through  alpine 
forests  and  deserts,  and  visits 
to  the  Mimbrenos  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings.  Says  retired  Air  Force 
officer  Frank  Stelzer:  "People 
wave  at  you  when  they 
drive,  and  when  they  wave 
they  use  all  their  fingers." 

Q  CHESTERTOWN 

With  more  than  1 00  re¬ 
stored  Colonial  buildings 
and  Washington  College, 
founded  by  George  himself 
in  1782,  Chestertown,  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  is 
one  of  the  National  Trust's 
Top  Ten  historic  towns  in  the 
United  States.  Nearby  there's 
hiking,  biking,  and  boating 
on  the  Chester  River.  "This  is 
a  peaceful,  rural  community 
of  corn  and  soybean  fields, 
woods  and  streams,  farm¬ 
houses  and  silos,"  says  li- 


BILOXI  BOASTS 
26  MILES  OF  ■ 
BEACHES.- 


brarian  Regina  Moore. 
"There's  little  crime,  no  lines, 
and  no  traffic — unless  you 
get  stuck  behind  a  tractor." 

Q  FORT  COLLINS 

Fort  Collins  is  a  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Front  Range  boomtown, 
home  to  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  abound,  with  hiking 
in  nearby  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  white-water 
rafting  on  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  River,  fishing,  and  a 
system  of  hike-and-bike 
trails.  Sprawl  and  afford¬ 
able  housing  are  hot  issues 
here,  where  open  space  is 
being  gobbled  up  at  a 
rapid  pace.  But  Fort  Collins 
is  still  walkable  in  the  Old 
Town,  a  renovated  historic 
strip  for  shopping,  restau¬ 
rants,  and  people-watching. 

Q  BILOXI/GULFPORT 

Biloxi/Gulfport  is  a  recre¬ 
ationist's  paradise,  with  fish¬ 
ing,  golf  courses,  access  to 
national  forests,  and  26 
miles  of  white-sand  beaches. 
The  dozen  or  so  new  casinos 
bring  entertainment  as  well 
as  theater  and  festivals  such 
as  Christmas  on  the  Water, 
with  its  parade  of  lighted 
boats  on  Mississippi  Sound. 
The  cost  of  living  is  low,  and 
the  weather  is  exquisite  for 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Lo¬ 
cals  head  to  McElroy's  Har¬ 
bor  House  for  red  snapper, 
or  Ole  Biloxi  Schooner  for 
seafood  po-boys. 


Q  OXFORD 

This  quiet,  gracious  Mississip¬ 
pi  town  has  an  enviable  liter¬ 
ary  pedigree:  Oxford  was 
the  hometown  of  William 
Faulkner  and,  more  recently, 
John  Grisham.  Famous 
Square  Books  serves  up  latte 
an  d  folk  music  as  well  as  the 
latest  works  by  Southern  writ¬ 
ers.  Free  courses  at  Ole  Miss 
for  people  over  65  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  high  culture  (concerts, 
museums,  performing  arts  at 
the  university)  and  local  cul¬ 
ture  (Mississippi  blues),  have 
made  the  town  a  magnet  for 
retirees  and  the  self-em¬ 
ployed.  "In  recent  years  a 
number  of  national-caliber 
chefs  have  chosen  to  set  up 
restaurants  in  Oxford,"  writes 
John  Villani  in  The  100  Best 
Small  Art  Towns  in  America. 
"Though  the  town  still 
abounds  with  catfish  joints, 
these  days  nobody  blinks 
when  polenta  replaces  hush 
puppies  as  a  side  dish." 


O 


THE  TEXAS  HILL 
COUNTRY 


The  beautiful  Hill  Country 
west  of  San  Antonio  and 
Austin  is  friendly,  small-town 
Texas  at  its  best.  In  towns 
such  as  Fredericksburg,  Kerr- 
ville.  Marble  Falls,  and 
Mason,  there  are  historic 
Main  Streets,  affordable 
housing,  and  safe  streets.  The 
area  is  proud  of  its  1 9th-cen- 
tury  German  origins,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Fredericksburg.  Bar¬ 
becue  and  home-style 


restaurants  are  as  common 
as  bluebonnets  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  but  don't  expect  to  find 
arugula  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Want  to  beat  the 
heat?  Unlike  arid  West 
Texas,  the  ranchland  in  this 
region  is  interspersed  with 
crystal-clear  rivers  and  the  six 
Highland  lakes — for  boating, 
sailing,  and  bass  fishing. 

Q  PRESCOTT 

A  mile  high  and  ringed  by 
national  forests,  Prescott  is  a 
cool  haven  from  the  searing 
heat  in  Arizona's  Valley  of 
the  Sun.  This  small  city  (affec¬ 
tionately  known  as  "Every¬ 
body's  Hometown")  has  sev¬ 
eral  colleges,  an  excellent  art 
scene,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
community.  Prescott  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  mining  town  and 
was  the  first  capital  of  the 
Arizona  Territory.  Today,  that 
heritage  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  buildings  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Traffic  and  crime 
have  increased  with  the  in¬ 
flux  of  new  residents,  but  the 
city  is  working  hard  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  problems. 

0  NAPERVILLE 

Naperville,  at  the  extreme 
western  reaches  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  suburbs,  consistently 
ranks  high  as  a  place  to  live, 
despite  being  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  communities 
in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  ten  years.  The  city's  her¬ 
itage  is  preserved  in  a  his¬ 
toric  district  that  boasts  Victo¬ 
rian  castles  and  Arts  and 
Crafts  bungalows.  And  the 
Riverwalk  along  the  Du  Page 
River — with  its  bridges  and 
fountains  and  distinctive 
shepherd's-crook  lamp- 
posts — connects  the  historic 
downtown  with  the  restored 
Centennial  Beach,  a  popular 
swimming  hole.  The  library 
system  is  first-rate,  as  are  its 
parks  and  hiking  trails. 

— E.R.  and  M.D. 
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FRUIT  OF  THE  VINE 
IN  A  PETALUMA 
BOUTIQUE  CALLED 
STINK,  SARAH  „ 
MOHR  EXHIBITS!* 


PARADISE 
WITH  ATTITUDE 

BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 


t  the  age  of  13,  mailing  off  cartoons  to 
magazines  like  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier's,  and  Look  from  a  ranch  running  up 
over  the  ridge  separating  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties, 

I  avidly  imagined  local  reaction  to  my  forthcoming 
national  prominence.  A  parade  was  a  possibility, 
down  St.  Helena’s  Main  Street,  with  classmates  like  the 
beautiful  Norma  Brown  or  the  beautiful  Siena  Mon¬ 
davi  looking  on.  Or  would  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Coun¬ 
ty’s  biggest  metropolis  (then  a  regular  “hometown” 


o 


-a 
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location  for  Hollywood  movies)  prefer  the  honor? 

How  could  1  have  guessed  then  that  the  area,  not 
me,  would  be  the  one  getting  famous?  That  most  of 
those  indestructibly  grand  national  magazines  would 
go  the  way  of  the  walnut  orchards— which  were 
plowed  under  for  vineyards,  wineries,  and  real  estate 
development?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  Norma 
Brown  would  grow  up,  marry  winemaster  Phil  Beltra¬ 
mi,  and  have  seven  children? 

And  who  could  have  imagined  that  the  area’s  two 
counties,  Sonoma  and  Napa,  would  end  up  as  geograph¬ 
ical  rivals?  Like  two  sisters  vying  for  the  love  of  one  man, 
they  posture  and  preen  and  display  their  physical  attrib¬ 
utes  like  jewels.  Sonoma  County  is  much  bigger  and 
more  varied  than  Napa  County.  It  takes  in  miles  of  gor¬ 
geous  seacoast  as  well  as  agricultural  valleys  and  the 
great  redwood  groves  irrigated  by  the  Russian  River.  His¬ 
torically  it  is  more  scenic  and  dramatic,  too. 

Mexican  California  had  its  northern  territorial  capital 
in  Sonoma  County — in  fact  in  the  old  town  of  Sonoma 
itself.  There  General  Mariano  Vallejo  was  trying  to  navi¬ 
gate  California's  future  through  huge  new  tides  and  ed¬ 
dies  coming  with  the  accelerating  interests  of  Spain, 
Mexico,  Russia,  the  indigenous  people  and  a  contingent 
of  Yankee  squatters  increasing  every  time  he  looked,  like 
the  birds  in  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  movie.  Soon  those  birds 
swooped  down  on  the  General  at  home  in  Sonoma,  tak¬ 
ing  him  hostage  in  what  became  known  as  the  Bear  Flag 
Revolt.  Reading  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the  conciliatory 
Vallejo  surprised  the  Americans  by  agreeing  with  them 
about  his  territory’s  future  course.  Old  California  be- 


■ 

Napa  Valley  worked  at  bringing  the  world  their  way. 

They  built  grand  wineries,  gave  flowing  banquets  for  the 
mighty  and  the  press,  and  then  invited  the  public.  In  the 
world  of  wine,  Napa  became  the  Establishment. 

For  better  or  for  worse.  Highway  101,  the  six-lane 
(with  a  fight  going  on  now  to  go  for  eight,  and  maybe 
ten)  straightaway  between  San  Francisco  and  Sonoma 
County  has  had  a  suburbanizing  effect.  Tooling  up  it  in 
my  ’61  Coupe  de  Ville,  I  am  astonished  to  find  that 
Petaluma,  one  time  Egg  Basket  of  the  World,  has  be¬ 
come  cluck  free.  Now,  besides  bedding  down  great 
numbers  of  commuters  to  the  Bay  Area,  Petaluma  is  a 
world-ranking  technoboomtown  in  telephone  technol¬ 
ogy.  Good  for  Petaluma.  Alas,  no  such  reinvention  into 
a  glamorous  new  self  applies  to  the  next  important  mu¬ 
nicipality  up  101,  the  county  seat.  I’m  afraid  old  Santa 
Rosa  has  lost  its  looks.  Development — brought  on  by 
commuting,  business  growth,  and  an  airport  capable  of 
handling  commercial  jet  traffic — hit  the  city  like 
steroids.  Housing  sprawl  has  a  way  of  making  even 
great  big  trees  look  homeless. 

But  by  the  time  I  get  to  Geyserville,  I’ve  forgotten 
about  all  that.  The  spectacular  scenery  of  the  coast,  the 
Russian  River,  and  the  wild  wonder  of  preagricultural 
landscapes  dominate  all  other  consider¬ 
ations.  Then  I  turn  in  to  follow  the  river 
to  a  lovely  series  of  inland  valleys. 

There  have  been  some  changes  since 
my  last  trip  through  this  country.  The 
ancient  and  magnificent  groves  of  red¬ 
woods  still  distinguish  the  area,  but 


SONOMA 
PLEASURES: 
WINETASTING, 
BEST  CHICKEN 
IN  CLUCKTOWN, 
AND  AN  IDYLLIC 
PETALUMA  FARM. 


came  the  newest  of  the  United  States  and  General  Mari¬ 
ano  Vallejo  stayed  on  in  his  Sonoma  adobe. 

How  did  little  Napa  get  so  much  more  publicity  than 
Sonoma?  The  famous  Napa  Valley  wine?  Not  likely.  More 
wine  is  produced  in  Sonoma  County  than  in  Napa.  In 
fact,  the  wine  business  started  here,  with  Count  Agoston 
Haraszthy,  a  19th-century  Hungarian  pioneer.  He  plant¬ 
ed  vines  in  this  county  because  the  landscape  reminded 
him  of  the  Rhine  Valley.  While  the  Sonoma  County  vint¬ 
ners  who  followed  Haraszthy  merely  tried  to  ship  out  as 
much  product  as  they  could,  visionary  impresarios  in  the 


new  vines  now  stretch  all  the  way  up  to  their  edge. 

After  a  lifetime  of  extensive  travel,  my  childhood 
home  still  seems  to  me  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  rare. 
Ferns,  mosses,  oaks,  firs  and  redwoods,  sinuous  man- 
zanita,  and  cairns  of  volcanic  rock  here  are  as  they  al¬ 
ways  were.  According  to  diaries  left  by  the  wife  of 
George  Yount,  a  trapper-pioneer  among  the  first  whites 
to  settle  in  the  area,  this  setting  once  hosted  wildlife 
running  like  that  on  the  Serengeti  Plain. 

Needless  to  say,  this  Eden,  like  the  one  in  the  Bible,  has 
been  lost.  But  not  completely.  (continued  on  page  101) 
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KEY  WEST 

Key  West  is  at  the  outermost 
edge  of  Florida  and  thus  the 
United  States,  both  geo¬ 
graphically  and  mentally.  It's 
a  tolerant  haven  for  artists, 
v/riters,  and  playwrights  (Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams  wrote  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire 
here),  and  even  dogs  are 
welcome  at  the  funky  thatch- 
roofed  dive  Schooner  Wharf 
(and  of  course  at  Dog 
Beach).  The  ocean  is  a  play¬ 
ground  for  boating,  snorkel- 
ing,  diving,  and  fishing.  "We 
have  an  ocean  view  from 
our  wraparound  balcony," 
says  writer  Carol  Shaugh- 
nessy.  "There's  not  a  lot  I 
would  trade  that  view  for." 

0  RENO 

Where  else  but  in  Reno  can 
you  dine  out  in  a  casino  with 
a  giant  mining  rig  tumbling 
coins  down  a  chute?  But 
there's  more  to  this  24-hour 
city  than  casinos.  Reno,  un¬ 
like  Las  Vegas,  is  a  compact 
Nevada  city  that  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  its  small-town 
charm  (they  call  it  "the 
Biggest  Little  City  in  the 
World.")  Nestled  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
(which  moderate  the  blazing 
summer  heat),  it  is  close  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  stunning 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  Great 
Basin.  And  the  potentially 
combustible  mix  of  casino 
workers  and  old  ranching 
families,  California  retirees 
and  former  miners,  BLM  em¬ 
ployees  and  Basques,  have 
forged  a  friendly  community 
of  civically  involved  people. 

0  HOT  SPRINGS 

Nestled  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  is  actually  a  nation¬ 
al  park,  and  750,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water  well  out  of 
the  springs  daily.  The  city's 
row  of  huge,  ornate  bath¬ 
houses  are  a  reminder  of  the 


days  when  Hot  Springs  was 
a  popular  resort  destination. 
Today  the  city  offers  more 
than  a  good  soak:  It's  a  vi¬ 
brant  community  rated  num¬ 
ber  nine  in  The  100  Best 
Small  Art  Towns  in  America 
for  its  art  walks  and  galleries. 

0  WILMINGTON 

Like  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  North  Carolina's  his¬ 
toric  Wilmington  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  sultry  charm.  Plus  this 
coastal  community  where  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  meets  Cape 
Fear  River  is  welcoming  to 
outsiders.  While  horse- 
drawn  carriages  clip-clop 
down  the  brick-lined  streets 
in  true  Charleston  fashion, 
elsewhere  residents  carry 
out  such  modern  pursuits  as 
inline-skating,  moviemaking 
(a  thriving  movie-production 
scene  gives  Wilmington  the 
nickname  "Hollywood 
East"),  and  listening  to  live 
music  in  the  bars  of  the  re¬ 
stored  waterfront  area.  As 
resident  Joan  Farrenkopf 
puts  it,  "Wilmington  has  a 
funky  veneer  over  classic 
Southern  hospitality." 

0  SANTA  CRUZ 

Santa  Cruz  is  proud  of  its 
free-thinking,  laid-back  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  even  celebrates  its 
near-mythical  California 
surfer-dude  culture  with  a 
prominent  statue  of  a  surfer 
near  downtown.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa 


Cruz,  students  protest  every¬ 
thing  from  international  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  the  invasion  of 
national  chain  stores.  Pacific 
Garden  Mall  is  Ground  Zero 
for  beachwear  fashion,  book¬ 
stores,  and  cafes.  And  in  a 
spot  where  world  cuisine 
meets  California,  sprouts  and 
seafood  abound.  But  the 
city's  biggest  draw  is  its  stun¬ 
ning  setting  on  Monterey  Bay. 

0  BRANSON 

If  your  idea  of  fun  is  to  at¬ 
tend  a  country-music  show 
seven  nights  a  week,  then 
Branson  is  for  you.  More 
than  40  theaters  in  this  tiny 
Missouri  town  feature  night¬ 
ly  shows  by  Andy  Williams, 
Wayne  Newton,  and  the 
Osmond  family.  All-you-can- 
eat  buffets  and  neon  lights 
line  Highway  76,  and 
there's  boating  and  bass 
fishing  in  Bull  Shoals  Lake 
and  trout  fishing  in  Lake 
Taneycomo.  Best  of  all,  the 
Ozarks  is  a  dirt-cheap,  hilly 
region  largely  unspoiled  by 
development. 

0  SEASIDE 

The  Truman  Show  was  filmed 
in  Seaside,  Florida,  and  this 
New  Urbanist  planned  com¬ 
munity  does  have  some  of 
the  movie  town's  strange 
wholesome  appeal.  Founded 
by  Robert  S.  Davis  and  de¬ 
signed  by  renowned  Miami 
architects  Andres  Duany  and 
Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk,  Sea¬ 


side  is  an  attempt  to  re-cre¬ 
ate  the  small-town  community 
feel  through  wood-frame 
houses  with  picket  fences. 
This  nostalgia  comes  at  a 
price — $850,000  for  a 
three-bedroom  house.  But 
when  neighbors  gather  to 
watch  the  awe-inspiring  sun¬ 
sets  from  nine  beachfront 
pavilions,  they  swear  they 
wouldn't  live  anyplace  else. 

Q  BISBEE 

This  middle-of-nowhere  Wild 
West  mining  town  in  Arizona 
just  seven  miles  from  the 
Mexican  border  is  like  Se- 
dona  and  Santa  Fe  were  30 
years  ago.  First  colonized  by 
artists,  it  is  now  home  to  an 
eclectic  mix  of  painters, 
poets,  entrepreneurs,  and  re¬ 
tirees.  Bisbee's  a  tiny  town 
(population  6,358),  so 
there's  not  much  to  it;  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  coffee  shops,  a  small 
hospital.  But  there's  excellent 
birding  in  the  surrounding 
Chiricahua  and  Huachuca 
Mountains.  With  Victorian 
houses  perched  on  precipi¬ 
tously  steep  hills,  says  resi¬ 
dent  Carol  Moore,  "You 
don't  need  hiking  trails." 

0  SIOUX  FALLS 

You  have  to  be  a  bit  wacky 
to  pack  up  and  move  to  a 
place  where  the  temperature 
can  be  below  32  degrees 
for  more  than  60  consecutive 
days.  But  if  you've  got  a 
closetful  of  Gore-Tex  and 
don't  mind  a  brisk  breeze 
blowing  off  the  plains,  this 
urban  hub  in  South  Dakota  is 
earning  kudos  for  its  boom¬ 
ing  economy  and  thriving 
historic  Main  Street  commer¬ 
cial  district.  Sioux  Falls 
boasts  a  good  city  symphony 
and  the  sweet  sounds  of 
Lutheran  college  a  cappella 
choirs.  It  also  has  seven  uni¬ 
versities,  a  friendly  neighbor¬ 
hood  feel,  and  Indian  sum¬ 
mers  with  long,  balmy  days. 

— E.R.  and  M.D. 
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don’t  sleep  just  anywhere 


stay  at  a  place  you 
know  you  can  count  on. 

At  Fairfield  Inn®  by 
Marriott^  you  always  get 
a  clean,  comfortable  room, 
free  continental  break¬ 
fast,  a  pool  and  smart, 
friendly  service.  All  for 


around  $49-$79  a  night! 

And  since  it’s  by 
Marriott,  Marriott  Rewards® 
members  earn  points  toward 
a  free  vacation. 

Call  your  travel  agent 
or  800-228-2800.  Or  visit  us 
at  www.fairfieldinn.com. 


*RaTes  vary  by  hotel  and  may  be  higher  or  lower  depending  on  location,  room  type  or  day  of  week.  ©  1999  Fairfield  Inn  by  Marriott,  Inc. 
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(continued  from  page  55) 

whose  citizenry  notably  voted  to  deny 
ordinary  rights  to  homosexuals  and, 
despite  the  tragedy  of  Columbine,  still 
think  of  gun  control  as  a  good,  steady 
aim.  Even  the  centrist  Denver  Post  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  caricature;  its  coverage  of 
Boulder  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
“only-in-Boulder”  stories. 

Denver  is  the  best  city  west  of  New 
York.  It’s  just  I  don’t  often  feel  the 
need  to  go  there.  As  Jimmy  Breslin 
once  wrote  about  Chicago  and  New 
York,  I  think  Denver  gets  up  every 
morning  thinking  bad  thoughts  about 
Boulder,  whereas  Boulder  could  go  for 
weeks  without  thinking  about  Denver 
at  all.  Which  gets  me  to  the  point.  You 
don’t  move  to  Boulder  for  the  culture 
or  for  the  people,  as  wonderful  and  di¬ 
verting  as  they  can  be.  You  move  to 
Boulder  for  what  was  here  long  before 
any  of  us  and  what  will  be  here  long 
after  we’re  gone.  When  I  first  moved 


here,  I  thought  Boulder’s  almost  fanat¬ 
ic  opposition  to  growth  was  xenopho¬ 
bic  and  small-minded:  We  don’t  want 
your  kind  here.  But  in  contrast  with 
the  willy-nilly  growth  in  other  out¬ 
skirts  of  Denver,  driven  by  the  technol¬ 
ogy  boom,  Boulder’s  attitude  has  come 
to  seem  far-sighted. 

It’s  true  that  Boulder  is  not  without 
its  petty  suburban  pretensions — 
there  is  what  a  friend  calls  “the  Pata¬ 
gonia  hierarchy,”  in  which  one’s  pos¬ 
session  of  the  latest  snow  clog  or  ski 
shell  certifies  his  or  her  coolness.  But 
I  prefer  to  see  this  as  a  symptom  of  a 
wonderful  disease. 

Walk  five  blocks  west  of  the  Pearl 
Street  Mall — our  “downtown,”  a  tree- 
lined  string  of  shops  enlivened  by  an 
antic  collection  of  street  musicians, 
jugglers,  contortionists,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  artists — and  you  will  be  on  a 
mountain  trail  into  the  Flatirons,  Boul¬ 
der’s  foothills.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  work  on  the  Mall,  as  I  do,  a  col¬ 
league’s  invitation  to  lunch  would  be 


less  likely  to  involve  a  martini  and  steak 
at  a  chic  restaurant  than  a  canteen  of 
water  and  a  power  bar  on  the  trail. 

When  I  moved  to  Boulder  I  joked 
that  I  was  the  fattest  person  in  town 
(half-joked,  I  should  say).  I  joked  too 
(half- joked)  that  I  was  here  to  teach 
Boulderites  how  to  smoke  and  drink. 
Three  years  later,  I  neither  smoke  nor 
drink,  and  I’m  not  the  fattest  person 
in  town  anymore. 

I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
weather,  because  when  you  move 
here  they  tell  you  to  keep  quiet 
about  it  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 
you.  So  when  you  think  of  Colorado, 
think  of  how  cold  it  always  is. 

In  fact,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  do 
come  at  night,  and  leave  before  it  gets 
light.  You’ll  never  know  what  you’re 
missing,  and  maybe  that’s  better.  Call 
me  small-minded,  but  we  just  can’t 
make  room  for  everyone. 

Jim  Gaines  is  the  former  managing  editor 
of  Time,  Life,  and  People  magazines. 


WHERE  NEXT? 


Whether  you're  planning  a  move  or  just  dreaming 

about  one,  the  following  resources  can  help  you  find 
your  ideal  community: 

Home  exchange  programs  allow  you  to  swap  houses  with 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country — for  short  or  extended 
stays.  Sample  a  new  community  through  HomeLink  U.S.A., 
800-638-3841,  or  HomeExchange.com,  805-898-9660. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Researchers  Association 

provides  up-to-date  information  on  housing,  food,  services, 
transportation,  and  health  care  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ($65  for  a  quarterly  report),  703-522-4980. 

Health-care  information,  including  how  to  choose  a  doctor,  is 
available  in  the  Guide  to  Top  Doctors,  $19.95  from  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Services,  800-839-7283. 

Information  on  topics  ranging  from  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
crime  rate  for  more  than  350  metropolitan  areas  can  be 
found  in  Retirement  Places  Rated,  5th  edition,  by  David  Sav- 
ageau  (IDG  Books  Worldwide,  $24.95). 

If  fun  is  one  of  your  criteria,  check  out  Funky  Towns  USA:  The 
Best  Alternative,  Eclectic,  Irreverent  and  Visionary  Places  by 

Mark  Cramer  (TBS  Publishing,  $1  1 .95). 

Moving  doesn't  necessarily  mean  leaving  the  arts  behind,  as 
John  Villani  reveals  in  The  1 00  Best  Small  Art  Towns  in  Ameri¬ 
ca:  Discover  Creative  Communities,  Fresh  Air,  and  Affordable 
Living  Pohn  Muir  Publishing,  $16.95). 


WEB  SITES 

50  STATES  Virtual  tours,  fun  facts,  maps,  real  estate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  weather  for  selected  cities  in  all  50  states. 

wvvw.50states.com 

CITYSEARCH  Community  event  calendars,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  restaurant  guides,  and  other  helpful  information. 

www.citysearch.com 

HOME  ADVISOR  Impressive  real  estate  site  listing 
approximately  half  a  million  properties  around  the  country. 

www.homeadvisor.com 

MAPQUEST  Detailed  maps,  city  guides,  real-time  traffic  re¬ 
ports,  and  more,  www.mapquest.com 

OFFICIAL  CITY  SITES  Information  on  just  about  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  no  matter  what  size,  www.officialcitysites.org 

REALTOR.COM  The  granddaddy  of  all  real  estate  sites,  with 
more  than  1 .3  million  listings  and  detailed  information  about 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  www.realtor.com 

VIRTUAL  RELOCATION  A  host  of  easy-to-use  tools,  including  a 
"City  Comparison"  feature  that  offers  at-a-glance  comparison 
charts  on  everything  from  cost  of  living  and  taxes  to  air  pollu¬ 
tion  and  auto  insurance  rates,  www.virtualrelocation.com 

HOME  PRICE  CHECK  Type  in  almost  any  address  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  sales  history  of  that  property,  www.homepricecheck.com 

— Rachel  Meltzer  and  Joe  West 


These  resources  are  for  information  only;  their  publication  is  not  intended  to  be  an  endorsement  by  AARP  or  Modern  Maturity. 
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New  Customer  offer  on  Famous  ladies 


With  their 
patented 
“Luxury  Liners^ 
and  butter-soft 
uppers,  the 
comfort  is 
PRICELESS!  I 


Look  at  the  picture!  Sense  the  comfort! 

Mushroom’s  miracle  “Luxury  Liner” 
cushions,  ventilates,  soothes  and  " 

adds  blissful  bounce  to  your  every 
step.  Buttery  soft  man-made 
uppers  have  a  finely  detailed 
hand-sewn  look. 

"No-Buckle"  buckles  are 
easy-on/easy-off 
Magic  Cling™  Closures! 

,  close,  &  the  bouncy  no-slip 
rubber  soles  have  a 
\  graceful  3/4"  wedge  for 
I  "walking  on  air"  comfort! 

(  Indulge  today 
^  Order  right  here! 

il  Famous  ladies’ 


white 


More 

Discounts: 

2  for  38.25 

3  for  56.50 


Haband  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Peckville,  PA  18452 


Medium  (Fits  B-C):  5  5/2  6  6/2 


LOOK! 


N  im 

LOOK! 
NEW  SIZE! 


'  Send  me _ pairs  of  shoes.  I  enclose 

$ _ _  purchase  price,  plus  toward 

postage.  ESJ 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  Visa 


imported 


□  Discover  Card 

□  MasterCard 


fjForfasiest 
possible 
setwise  sail 

(800)I4M263 


Mail  Address 


V3]JlI3 


mu/hroom 

Like  walking  on  air 


mu/hroom/. 

Like  walking  on  air. 


ALL  THESE  SIZES-ONE  LOW  PRICE! 


FREE  POSTAGE  on  this  order! 


□  74P-E6V 

What 

Size? 

What 

Width? 

How 

Many? 

A 

WHITE 

C 

TAUPE 

E 

BLACK 

H 

RED 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  It  horns  o^, 

Pecl^lle,  PA  18452  ' 


City  &  State 


.Zip. 


1 00%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Full  Refund  of  Purchase  Price  at  Any  Time!  ^ 


FIRST  PERSON 

The  Secret  Life  of  Plants 


The  gardens  we  create 
live  on  without  us 

BY  CHARLES  N.  BARNARD 

I’M  PLANTING  A  NEW  ROCK  GAR- 
den  at  my  house — and  this  year,  for 
Father’s  Day,  my  son  brought  me  a 
young  tree  to  put  there.  As  I  hand- 
packed  rich,  moist  earth  around  its 
roots  I  thought  that  this  one  is  going 
to  do  well  and  live  long.  Someday 
Chuck  will  look  at  it  in  disbelief:  So 
big!  Could  it  be  the  same  tree? 

They  live  a  life  of  their  own,  these 
trees  and  bulbs  and  vines  and  lawns 
that  we  plant  and  nurture  and 
often — always,  eventually— leave  be¬ 
hind.  Like  children  they  depend  on 
us  for  a  start  in  life,  then  mature  on 
their  own.  When  we  “parents”  move 
on,  our  plantings  stay  behind  and 
enter  the  lives  of  others,  admired  and 
tended  (let’s  hope)  as  a  fortunate  in¬ 
heritance.  If  we  happen  to  see  these 
old  friends  again  one  day,  we  may 
hardly  know  them. 

It  would  be  our  first  Valentine’s 
Day  in  the  new  house,  the  dream 
house  by  the  lake,  still  not  fur¬ 
nished,  still  bare,  but  with  the  great 
wide  windows  that  brought  the 
eager,  almost-spring  light  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1974  into  the  living  room.  What 
shall  I  give  to  my  new  bride  on  this 
lovers’  day,  I  wondered. 

The  florist  had  the  answer— a  foot- 
high  dwarf  citrus  tree,  already  bear¬ 
ing  a  dozen  miniature  oranges  no 
bigger  than  bright  marbles.  A  good- 
fortune  tree,  the  Chinese  would  call 
it,  adorned  with  lucky  gold.  I 
bought  it  without  hesitation,  with¬ 
out  even  asking  its  proper  name  or 
whatever  special  care  it  might  re¬ 
quire.  Or  how  long  it  would  live. 


The  tree  is  26  years  old  now,  just 
two  feet  high,  but  rooted  in  a  bigger, 
more  comfortable  pot  than  the  one  it 
came  in.  Each  February  it  fills  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  with  the  same  soft  scent  we 
associated  with  our  first  years  as  new¬ 
lyweds — orange  blossoms  in  a  new 
house.  I  always  wish  my  bride  of  that 
year  could  smell  that  perfume  again 
and  see  this  new  season’s  display  of 


gold — but  she  left  the  dream  house  a 
decade  ago.  I’m  glad  she  didn’t  take 
the  Valentine  tree  with  her.  No  harm, 

I  think,  in  keeping  a  souvenir — a  re¬ 
minder  of  where  you  have  traveled. 

Another  house,  another  time.  A 
plum  tree  for  the  front  lawn — a  fine 
idea,  I  thought,  something  to  bloom  | 
purple  in  spring,  to  be  wound  around  ^ 
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with  tiny  white  lights  at  Christmas.  I 
happened  by  that  former  address  the 
other  day.  The  tree  has  doubled  and 
needs  pruning,  the  house  is  empty, 
for  sale.  (Mortgage  defaulted,  1  was 
told.  People  just  up  and  moved  away.) 
Sorry,  old  house,  sorry,  old  tree.  The 
blind  eyes  of  my  kids’  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  stare  down  at  me,  weeds  sprout 
between  the  flagstones.  The  troubles 
of  the  ’60s  are  over  and  dead  now,  re¬ 
placed  by  the  troubles  of  the  ’00s,  but 
the  plum  tree  doesn’t  know  this;  it 
blooms  on.  (If  f  he  house  stays  empty, 
shall  I  trespass  again  this  fall  to  prune 
those  broken  branches?) 

^  There  were  no  trees  on  the  atoll  in 
1944,  nothing  green,  no  leafy  shade, 
just  sun-tortured  sand  and  the  war- 
blasted  stumps  of  palm  logs.  A  young 
Marshallese  showed  us  how  to  start  a 
banana  tree  from  a  sprout;  we  planted 
one  by  the  barracks  and  watered  it 
and  put  wire  mesh  around  it  so  the 
wild  dogs  would  not  piss  on  it.  Then, 
when  Hanson  hanged  himself  and 
was  taken  for  burial  to  the  “cemetery 
island”  up-atoll,  some  of  us  thought, 
what  the  hell,  there  should  be  some¬ 
thing  nice  to  put  on  his  grave.  So  we 
dug  up  the  banana  palm,  about  three 
feet  tall  by  then,  and  perched  it  atop 
Hanson’s  coffin  as  the  rusty  landing 
craft  took  us  across  the  lagoon  for  the 
funeral  on  Ennylabegan.  When  we 
landed  we  dug  a  hole  for  Hanson  and 
one  for  the  banana  tree— both  too 
shallow,  we  feared,  but  those  Pacific 
islands  were  tough  as  a  coral  reef,  and 
it  was  hard  digging  in  the  hot  sun. 

The  tree  lived  as  long  as  any  of  us 
were  around  to  know.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  there  still,  of  course,  not 
on  that  island,  but  its  leaves  live  in 
memory.  So  does  Corporal  Hanson, 
who  was  brought  home  for  a  more 
proper  burial  after  the  war. 


When  my  daughter  Jennifer  was 
born,  many  flowers  and  plants  ar¬ 
rived  in  her  mother’s  hospital  room. 
Among  them  was  a  red  and  green 
Mexican-pottery  bowl  containing  a 
small  cactus  plant  that  appeared  to 
grow  from  a  tiny  patch  of  simulated 
desert.  An  odd,  bristly  offering  to  a 
new  mother  and  child,  we  thought, 
but  when  all  the  blooms  had  faded 


and  been  thrown  out,  the  cactus 
lived  on.  In  a  few  days  it  came  home 
with  the  baby  and  soon  acquired  the 
title  of  “Jenny’s  cactus.”  From  the 
size  of  a  golf  ball  it  grew  to  a  baseball 
and  then  to  an  acorn  squash  and 
then  to  a  swelling  eggplant.  In  a  few 
years  it  sprouted  offspring,  which  we 
separafed  from  the  parent  and 
launched  on  lives  of  their  own.  Soon 
I  had  a  bay  window  full  of  healf  hy, 
spiky  cactus — but  I  never  lost  sight  of 
fhe  ancestor.  I  know  it  was  still  alive 
when  Jenny  was  11.  That  winter,  a 
deadly  frost  nipped  it — but  by  then  a 
legend  had  been  created  and  every¬ 
one  in  the  family  had  a  Jenny  Cactus 
in  a  pot  on  a  windowsill  somewhere. 
At  some  point  in  their  growing  up, 
grandchildren  will  inherit  one  of  the 
prickly  plants  and  be  told  the  old  tale 
about  the  cactus  that  came  home 
from  the  hospital  with  Aunt  Jenny. 

The  big-city  professional  woman 
had  a  hideaway  summer  house  up- 
stafe,  a  guarded  refreat.  When  I  was, 
at  last,  invited  there  for  a  weekend,  it 
was  to  be  accepted  as  a  lover.  Then 
the  house  became  endowed  with 
that  woodsy  magic  that  only  passion 


and  deep  privacy  can  create.  We 
cooked,  we  read— drank  many  wines, 
avoided  people — and  we  planted. 

She  found,  dug  up,  and  moved  great 
clumps  of  wild  daisies.  We  started 
ground  covers;  we  spread  mulch. 

And  I  bought  an  ivy  to  plant  at  the 
base  of  an  exterior  chimney  that  was 
slathered  with  ugly  stucco.  Give  this 
time,  I  said:  It  will  climb  and  cover 


all  of  that.  We  have  time,  she  said, 
with  a  hug  and  a  lover’s  smile. 

Later,  after  her  marriage  to  someone 
else,  I  often  wondered  about  all  those 
daisies — did  they  survive? — and  the 
ivy,  did  it  catch  on?  Did  it  finally 
climb  and  cover  the  ugly  chimney? 

The  vines  and  trees  and  bulbs  of 
our  lives  are  more  deeply  rooted  than 
we  are,  it  seems.  They  know  where 
they  belong;  they  stay  put. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  living  on  a  rural 
road  in  Massachusetts,  neighbors  al¬ 
ways  shared  things.  The  old  lady  across 
the  street  was  known  for  her  rhubarb 
pie.  For  stewed  rhubarb,  too,  all  stringy 
and  sweet  and  sour;  it  put  my  teeth  on 
edge.  Ada  always  had  more  rhubarb 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with.  There 
was  a  big  patch  of  the  stalky,  broad- 
leafed  plants  next  to  her  barn,  just 
where  the  manure  was  shoveled  out. 
Every  March  I  helped  her  cultivate  the 
perennial  rhubarb  by  driving  a  crow¬ 
bar  down  into  the  roots,  over  and  over, 
to  stimulate  new  growth.  By  July,  the 
leaves  grew  as  big  as  umbrellas. 

I  go  back  to  the  old  neighborhood 
once  in  a  while;  50  years  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  brought  much  change — except 


THE  VINES  AND  trees  and  bulbs 

of  our  lives  are  more  deeply  rooted 
than  we  are,  it  seems. . . .  They  stay  put. 
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there’s  a  new  owner  in  Ada’s  house 
now.  Last  time  we  said  hello,  1  took  no¬ 
tice  of  the  rhubarb  patch,  still  thriving 
by  the  barn,  leaves  big  as  umbrellas. 

Christmas  trees!  How  many  blue 
spruces  on  how  many  front  lawns  in 
America  have  started  out  as  Christmas 
trees?  “Buy  a  live  tree,”  nurserymen 
advise,  “then  plant  it.”  How  often  did 
I  try?  Some  lived,  some  didn’t.  There 
is  a  giant  evergreen  near  my  garage 
that  son  Patrick  and  1  used  to  decorate 
with  lights  each  year — when  he,  and 
the  tree,  and  life  were  young. 

f*-  The  nice  old  gentleman  who  sold 
me  my  house  moved  to  Florida  with 
his  wife.  The  next  spring,  crocuses 
popped  up  in  the  front  lawn  in  ran¬ 
dom  patterns.  I  was  touched.  A  legacy 
of  the  previous  owner — planted  on 
some  special  occasion  long  ago,  per¬ 
haps.  1  told  him  facetiously,  “Your 
crocuses  came  up  in  March  and  they 
wanted  to  know  where  you  were.” 
“Not  my  crocuses,”  he  replied.  “Those 
tough  little  buggers  been  there  since 
the  place  was  a  farm.  We  whipped  ’em 
off  every  year  with  the  mower,  but 
they  always  came  back.” 

So  much  for  sentiment. 


Trees  and  plants  and 
blooming  things  fre¬ 
quently  survive  disas¬ 
ters  better  than  the 
structures  built  by  man. 
Look  around  the  founda¬ 
tion  ruins  of  old  houses 
that  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  homestead 
is  gone— the  family  is 
gone — but  rambling  roses 
still  run  wild  in  the  grass. 
Irises  grow  in  a  circle 


around  the  well.  Apple  trees  stand 
in  orchard  rows. 

When  I  was  about  ten,  I  said  I 
wanted  a  playhouse  off  in  a  meadow 
quite  a  distance  from  my  parent- 
dominated  home.  I  picked  out  the 
spot,  on  a  knoll  surrounded  by  grass. 
Of  course,  I  thought  to  build  this 
playhouse  myself,  but  my  family  no 
doubt  feared  what  that  might  look 
like,  so  a  local  carpenter  was  engaged 
and  the  little  house  went  up  in  a 
few  days — a  front  door  and  two 
side  windows,  all  painted  green. 

It  was  my  hideaway. 

Then  came  the  “landscaping” 
that  my  mother  insisted  upon: 
a  curving  path,  lined  with  pe¬ 
onies  and  phlox,  and  around 
the  little  house  itself,  our  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Labastie,  planted 
white  lilacs  and  two  pyramidal 
arborvitae  to  make  things 
look  proper. 

A  few  years  later  New 
England’s  great  hurricane 
of  1938  swept  the  play¬ 
house  away,  every  board  and 
shingle,  and  that  was  that. 

There  was  no  thought  of  re¬ 
building.  Soon  enough. 

World  War  II  and  college 
almost  erased  my  mem¬ 


ory  of  the  lovable  little  hut,  gone,  al¬ 
most  forgotten — but  then,  more  than 
20  years  later,  in  the  ’60s,  I  found  a 
trace — one  tall  arborvitae  growing  in¬ 
congruously  on  the  knoll.  Nearby,  a 
white  lilac  bloomed. 

What  a  great  day  it  had  been!  My 
brother-in-law  Herb  and  I  digging  and 
hauling  forest  duff  all  day,  improving 
the  soil  in  a  sandy  patch  where  plant¬ 
ings  were  not  doing  well;  too 
dry,  too  flinty.  Needs  a 
ton  of  rich,  organic 
stuff,  we  agreed — and 
so  we  dug  and  filled 
wheelbarrows  all  day 
and  did  a  great  job  to¬ 
gether  and  felt  good 
about  it  when  we 
cracked  a  couple  of  beers 
at  labor’s  end.  Our  remedy 
did  the  trick,  too — the  dry 
patch  soon  became  moist  and 
fertile.  We  would  always  re¬ 
member  the  day. 

I  have  another  reason  to  re¬ 
member  it,  too — a  white  pine 
seedling  uprooted  by  my  shovel 
that  afternoon — just  a  tuft  of 
green,  a  few  needles,  nothing 
more.  I  cupped  it  in  my 
hand  on  that  impulse — life. 
Save  it.  Stuff  it  in  a  paper 
cup  and  put  it  in  the  trunk 
of  the  old  car.  Bring  it 
home.  Plant  it.  Water 
it.  Weed  around  it. 
Make  a  memory. 
Herb’s  pine  is  12 
feet  tall  now.  It  will 
go  to  60,  maybe,  iws. 


Charles  N.  Barnard  is 
a  long-time  contributor 
to  this  magazine. 
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DISCOVER  DRUG-FREE  RELIEF 
FOR  OSTEOARTHRITIS 
KNEE  PAIN. 


^^Vly  arthritis  of  the  knee  kept  us 
from  traveling.  Now,  thanks  to 
I  Synvisc,  we're  enjoying  life  again." 


m  I 


X 


•  Synvisc  (pronounced  “sin-visk”)  can  relieve 
arthritis  (osteoarthritis,  or  OA)  knee  pain  with  just 
one  short  course  of  therapy! 

•  Synvisc  therapy  is  administered  into  the  knee 
in  just  3  doctor  visits  over  1 5  days! 

•  Synvisc  is  not  a  drug— it  is  used  to  treat  the 
knee  and  only  the  knee! 

•  Synvisc  therapy  is  like  lubrication  for  your  knee 
and  also  acts  as  a  kind  of  “shock  absorber”  that 
cushions  the  joint. 

•  Synvisc  can  relieve  the  pain  of  osteoarthritic 
knees,  helping  you  to  enjoy  more  comfortable 
mobility  and  to  return  to  a  more  vibrant,  active 
lifestyle!* 

Synvisc  is  generally  well  tolerated;  however,  it  may 
not  work  for  everyone.  The  most  commonly  reported 
side  effects  are  temporary  pain,  swelling,  and/or 
fluid  accumulation  in  the  injected  knee  (about  2% 
of  injections).  If  fluid  accumulation  is  large  or 
painful,  call  your  doctor.  Other  side  effects,  such  as 
rash,  have  been  reported  rarely.  Advise  your  doctor 
if  you  are  allergic  to  chicken  products  or  your  leg  is 
swollen  or  infected.  The  results  of  repeat  use  have 
not  been  established. 

Please  see  additional  important  patient  information 
on  the  next  page. 

For  more  information,  see  your  doctor 
or  call  1-800-281-9106  for  a  free 
booklet  and  a  list  of  Synvisc® 
providers  near  you. 

Wyelh-Ayerst  Pharmaceuticals, 

^  m  marketer  of  Synvisc,  is  a  proud  sponsor  of 
rouJB^nONo  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 
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*Your  doctor  may  ask  you  to  temporarily 
avoid  strenuous  activity  after  treatment. 
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HYLAN  G-F  20 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  PRESCRIBING  INFORMATION 

This  Summary  describes  Synvisc,  a  prescription  formulation  of  hylan 
G-F  20  for  knee  pain  due  to  osteoarthritis.  Please  read  it  carefully.  Only 
your  doctor  has  the  training  necessary  to  weigh  the  benetits  and  risks 
of  Synvisc  therapy  for  you.  Contact  your  doctor  if  you  have  any  questions. 

WHAT  IS  SYNVISC? 

Synvisc  is  a  viscous  and  elastic  sterile  mixture  that  is  made  up  of  hylan 
A  fluid,  hylan  B  gel,  and  salt  water.  The  two  hylans  are  manufactured 
from  hyaluronan  (sodium  hyaluronate)  that  comes  from  chicken  combs. 
Hyaluronan  is  a  natural  chemical  found  in  the  body  and  is  present  in  a 
particularly  high  amount  in  joint  tissues  and  in  the  fluid  that  fills  the 
joint.  The  body's  own  hyaluronan  acts  like  a  lubricant  and  a  shock 
absorber  in  the  joint,  and  is  needed  for  the  joint  to  operate  properly.  In 
osteoarthritis,  there  may  not  be  enough  hyaluronan,  and  there  may  be 
a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  hyaluronan  in  joint  fluid  and  tissues. 
Synvisc  has  comparable  viscous  and  elastic  properties  to  synovial  fluid 
of  1 8-  to  27-year-old  healthy  human  knees.  Synvisc  is  given  by  a 
series  of  injections  directly  into  your  knee. 

WHAT  IS  SYNVISC  USED  FOR? 

Synvisc  is  used  to  relieve  knee  pain  due  to  osteoarthritis.  It  is  used  for 
patients  who  do  not  get  adequate  relief  from  simple  painkillers  or  from 
exercise  and  physical  therapy.  The  most  pain  relief  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  treatment  success  occurred  8  to  1 2  weeks  after  Synvisc 
treatment  began. 

HOW  CAN  I  GET  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SYNVISC? 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  Synvisc, 
you  may  call  Wyeth-Ayerst  Pharmaceuticals,  at  1 -800-99-WYETH  or 
fax  (610)  964-5999. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS 

•  Do  not  administer  to  patients  with  known  hypersensitivity  (allergy)  to 
hyaluronan  (sodium  hyaluronate)  preparations. 

•  Do  not  inject  Synvisc  in  the  knees  of  patients  having  knee  joint  infec¬ 
tions  or  skin  diseases  or  infections  in  the  area  of  the  injection  site. 

WARNINGS 

•  Do  not  concomitantly  use  disinfectants  containing  quaternary  ammo¬ 
nium  salts  for  skin  preparation  because  hyaluronan  can  precipitate  in 
their  presence. 

•  Do  not  inject  Synvisc  extra-articularly,  or  into  the  synovial  tissues  and 
capsule.  Local  and  systemic  adverse  events,  generally  in  the  area  of  the 
injection,  have  occurred  following  extra-articular  injection  of  Synvisc. 

•  Intravascular  injections  of  Synvisc  may  cause  systemic  adverse 
events. 

PRECAUTIONS 

General 

•  The  effectiveness  of  a  single  treatment  cycle  of  less  than  three  Injec¬ 
tions  of  Synvisc  has  not  been  established. 

•  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  Synvisc  in  locations  other  than  the 
knee  and  for  conditions  other  than  osteoarthritis  have  not  been 
established. 

•  Do  not  inject  anesthetics  or  other  medications  into  the  knee  joint 
during  Synvisc  therapy.  Such  medications  may  dilute  Synvisc  and 


affect  its  safety  and  effectiveness. 

•  Use  caution  when  injecbng  Synvisc  into  patients  who  are  allergic  to 
avian  proteins,  feathers,  and  egg  products. 

•  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  Synvisc  in  severely  inflamed  knee 
joints  have  not  been  established. 

•  Strict  aseptic  administration  technique  must  be  followed. 

•  STERILE  CONTENTS.  The  syringe  is  intended  for  single  use.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  syringe  must  be  used  immediately  after  its  packaging  is 
opened.  Discard  any  unused  Synvisc. 

•  Do  not  use  Synvisc  if  package  is  opened  or  damaged.  Store  in  original 
packaging  (protected  from  light)  at  room  temperature  below  86°F 
(SO-C)  DO  NOT  FREEZE. 

•  Remove  synovial  fluid  or  effusion  before  each  Synvisc  injection. 

•  Synvisc  should  be  used  with  caution  when  there  is  evidence  of 
lymphatic  or  venous  stasis  in  that  leg. 

Infonnation  for  Patients 

•  Provide  patients  with  a  copy  of  the  Patient  Labeling  prior  to  use. 

•  Transient  pain,  swelling,  and/or  effusion  of  the  injected  joint  may 
occur  after  intra-articular  injection  of  Synvisc.  In  some  cases,  the 
effusions  may  be  considerabie  and  cause  pronounced  pain;  cases 
where  swelling  is  extensive  should  be  discussed  with  the  physician. 

•  As  with  any  invasive  joint  procedure,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
patient  avoid  any  strenuous  activities  or  prolonged  weight-bearing 
activities  such  as  jogging  or  tennis  following  the  intra-articular  injection. 

•  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  repeat  treatment  cycles  of  Synvisc 
have  not  been  established. 

•  The  packaging  of  this  product  contains  dry  natural  rubber  latex. 

Use  in  Specific  Popuiations 

•  Pregnancy;  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  Synvisc  have  not  been 
established  in  pregnant  women. 

•  Nursing  mothers:  It  is  not  known  if  Synvisc  is  excreted  in  human 
milk.  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  Synvisc  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  lactating  women. 

•  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  Synvisc  have  not  been  established  in 
children. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS 

Adverse  Events  Involving  the  Injected  Joint 

Clinical  Trials 

A  total  of  51 1  patients  (559  knees)  received  1 771  injections  in  seven 
clinical  trials  of  Synvisc.  There  were  39  reports  in  37  patients  (2.2%  of 
injections,  7.2%  of  patients)  of  knee  pain  and/or  swelling  after  these 
injections.  Ten  patients  (10  knees)  were  treated  with  arthrocentesis  and 
removal  of  joint  effusion.  Two  additional  patients  (two  knees)  received 
treatment  with  intra-articular  steroids.  Two  patients  (two  knees) 
received  NSAIDs.  One  of  these  patients  also  received  arthrocentesis. 
One  patient  was  treated  with  arthroscopy.  The  remaining  patients  with 
adverse  events  localized  to  the  knee  received  no  treatment  or  only 
analgesics. 

Postmarket  Experience 

The  most  common  adverse  events  reported  have  been  pain,  swelling 
and/or  effusion  involving  the  injected  knee.  In  some  cases,  the  effusion 
was  considerable  and  caused  pronounced  pain.  In  some  instances, 
patients  have  presented  with  knees  that  were  tender,  warm  and  red.  It 
is  important  to  rule  out  infection  or  crystalline  arthropathies  in  such 
cases.  Synovial  fluid  aspirates  of  varying  volumes  have  revealed  a 
range  of  cell  counts,  from  very  few  to  over  50,000  cells/mmL  Reported 
treatments  have  included  symptomatic  therapy  (e.g.,  rest,  ice,  heat. 


elevation,  simple  analgesics  and  NSAIDs)  and/or  arthrocentesis.  Intra- 
articular  corticosteroids  have  been  used  when  infection  was  excluded. 
Patients  have  rarely  undergone  arthroscopy  or  other  procedures.  Reactions 
generally  abate  within  a  few  days.  Clinical  benefit  from  treatment  may 
still  occur  after  such  reactions. 

Intra-articular  infections  did  not  occur  in  any  of  the  clinical  trials  and 
have  been  reported  only  rarely  during  clinical  use  of  Synvisc. 

Other  Adverse  Events 
Clinical  Trials 

In  three  concurrently  controlled  clinical  trials  with  a  total  of  1 1 2  patients 
who  received  Synvisc  and  110  patients  who  received  either  saline  or 
arthrocentesis,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  in  the 
numbers  or  types  of  adverse  events  between  the  group  of  patients  that 
received  Synvisc  and  the  group  that  received  control  treatments. 
Systemic  adverse  events  occurred  in  10  (2.0%)  of  the  Synvisc-treated 
patients.  There  was  one  case  each  of  rash  (thorax  and  back)  and  itch¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  following  Synvisc  injections  in  these  studies.  These 
symptoms  did  not  recur  when  these  patients  received  additional 
Synvisc  injections.  The  remaining  generalized  adverse  events  reported 
were  calf  cramps,  hemorrhoid  problems,  ankle  edema,  muscle  pain, 
tonsillitis  with  nausea,  tachyarrhythmia,  phlebitis  with  varicosities  and 
low  back  sprain. 

Postmarket  Experience 

Other  adverse  events  reported  include:  rash,  hives,  itching,  fever,  nausea, 
headache,  dizziness,  chilis,  muscle  cramps,  paresthesia,  peripheral  edema, 
maiaise,  respiratory  difficuities,  flushing  and  facial  swelling.  There  have 
been  rare  reports  of  thrombocytopenia  coincident  with  Synvisc  injection. 
(Adverse  events  reported  only  in  worldwide  postmarketing  experience, 
not  seen  in  clinical  trials,  are  considered  more  rare  and  are  italicized.) 
DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

Wyeth-Ayerst  Pharmaceuticals 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1 91 01 
Telephone:  1 -800-99-WYETH 
Fax:  (610)  964-5999 
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Synvisc"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Biomatrix,  Inc. 

Synvisc*  is  covered  by  U.S.  patents. 

This  summary  provides  the  most  important  information  about  Synvisc. 

It  you  want  to  read  more,  ask  your  doctor  or  pharmacist  to  let  you  read 
the  professional  labeling. 

This  Brief  Summary  for  Direct-to-Consumer  advertising  is  based  on  the 
current  Synvisc  Physician  Insert  Cl  6182-1,  Revised  May  14, 1999. 
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THE  POINT  MAN 

(continued  from  page  45) 

the  killing  took  place.  But  the  generals 
tried  to  turn  defeat  into  victory. 

Their  standard  line  goes  something 
like  the  following  bit  of  nonsense 
written  in  The  Weekly  Standard  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1999  by  Fred  Barnes:  “Not 
only  was  the  war  winnable,  but  it  had 
actually  been  won  by  sometime  in 

1970,  as  the  strategy  ...  all  but 
snuffed  out  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  as  major  threats.” 

I  was  in  Vietnam  from  1965  through 

1971,  down  in  the  field  where  the  dy¬ 
ing  occurred,  and  if  you  believe  that 
gobbledygook,  let  me  show  you  a  used 
bridge  I  can  get  for  you  cheap.  On  the 
contrary,  each  year  our  efforts  became 
weaker  while  our  “snuffed  out”  oppo¬ 
nents  grew  stronger. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  enter  the  21st 
century,  the  revisionists  are  gaining 


momentum,  and  those  who  shout 
“Wrong,  wrong,  wrong!”  are  called 
liberals  rather  than  the  truth-tellers 
they  are.  Sadly,  even  many  combat 
vets  are  buying  into  the  deceit. 

Perhaps  they  want  to  be  perceived 
as  winners  the  way  their  dads  were 
after  World  War  II.  Perhaps  it  helps 
them  make  some  sense  of  the  mad¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  it  takes  the  hurt  out  of 
their  never  being  welcomed  home  for 
their  brave  deeds. 

Meanwhile,  today's  youth  haven't  a 
clue  about  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  two  thirds  of  American 
students  ages  12  through  17  surveyed 
have  received  no  education  about  the 
war,  and  one  third  can't  even  find 
Vietnam  on  a  map. 

Shortly  before  I  turned  60  I  be¬ 
came  a  war  correspondent  and  de¬ 
fense  editor  for  Newsweek.  While  re¬ 
porting  from  various  hot  spots 


around  the  world,  I  discovered  the 
same  old  story  that  had  sent  me  reel¬ 
ing  off  to  Australia  years  before: 
Many  of  today's  senior  military  lead¬ 
ers  have  values  that  are  frighteningly 
similar  to  those  of  the  generals  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  They've  gone- 
along-to-get-along  and  refrained 
from  learning  anything  about  the 
Vietnam  experience,  which  partly 
explains  all  the  mini-Vietnams  that 
have  occurred  in  such  sinkholes  as 
Somalia,  Haiti,  Bosnia,  and  Kosovo. 

My  hope  is  that  an  enlightened  cit¬ 
izenry — and  military — will  give  more 
respect  to  George  Santayana's  too- 
often  ignored  comment:  “Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  con¬ 
demned  to  repeat  it.” 


Colonel  David  H.  Hackworth  served  in 
World  Warn,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  His 
most  recent  book  is  a  novel.  The  Price  of 
Honor  (Doubleday,  1999). 
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AMERICAN  DREAM  BOAT 

(continued  from  page  49) 

often  with  family  members  and  talked 
about  the  past.  I  saw  the  hospital  where 
I  was  born,  took  a  walk  through  our  old 
house,  and  chatted  with  my  father’s 
old  friends.  The  gaps  in  the  circle  of  my 
hyphenated  life  came  closer  together 
with  every  new  Vietnamese  word  that  1 
learned,  with  every  Vietnamese  friend 
that  I  made  and  relative  that  I  talked  to. 

1  also  chose  the  fabric  for  the  tailor¬ 
ing  of  the  ao  dai,  the  traditional  Viet¬ 
namese  dress  of  a  long  tunic  over 
flowing  pants,  which  1  would  change 
into  at  the  reception.  1  had  my  sis¬ 
ters’  bridesmaid  gowns  made.  And  1 
had  a  velvet  ao  dai  made  for  my  88- 
year-old  maternal  grandmother,  Ba 
Ngoai,  to  wear  to  the  wedding  of  her 
oldest  grandchild.  “My  dream  is  to 
see  you  on  your  wedding  day  and  eat 
at  your  wedding  feast,”  she  had  told 
me  several  times. 

Ba  Ngoai  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1983, 
three  years  after  my  family  landed  in 


Orange  County  as  war  refugees.  As 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  United  States, 
my  mother  filed  immigration  papers 
for  her.  Ba  Ngoai  made  that  journey 
at  age  73,  leaving  the  only  home  she 
had  known  to  be  with  my  mother, 
her  only  child.  Ba  Ngoai  nurtured 
and  helped  raise  us  grandchildren. 

1  had  extended  my  stay  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Several  days  after  my  original 
departure  date,  1  received  a  phone 
call.  Ba  Ngoai  had  died.  I  was  the 
only  one  of  her  eight  grandchildren 
who  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  say  good¬ 
bye.  1  flew  home  carrying  her  ao  dai. 
We  buried  her  in  it. 

In  Vietnamese  tradition,  one  is  in 
mourning  for  three  years  after  the 
loss  of  a  parent  or  grandparent.  Out 
of  respect  and  love  for  the  deceased, 
or  hieu,  decorum  dictates  that  close 
family  members  can’t  get  married 
until  the  mourning  period  is  over. 
But  my  wedding  was  only  a  month 
and  a  half  away. 

On  the  day  we  buried  my  grand¬ 
mother,  my  parents  and  older  rela¬ 


tives  advised  me  to  burn  the  white 
cloth  headband  that  1  wore.  It  sym¬ 
bolized  my  grief  for  Ba  Ngoai.  By 
burning  it,  1  ended  my  official 
mourning. 

Through  my  tears  1  watched  the 
white  cloth  become  wispy  ashes.  My 
family  was  supportive.  “It’s  your  duty 
to  remember  and  honor  her,”  my  fa¬ 
ther  told  me.  “But  you  also  need  to 
move  forward  with  your  life.” 

On  the  morning  of  our  wedding, 
Scott’s  family  stood  in  a  line  outside 
our  house  bearing  dowry  gifts.  Inside 
the  house,  which  was  filled  with  two 
dozen  of  my  relatives,  Scott  and  I 
lighted  incense  in  front  of  the  family 
altar.  Holding  the  incense  between 
our  palms,  we  bowed  to  my  ancestors 
and  asked  for  their  blessings.  I  looked 
at  the  photo  of  Ba  Ngoai  and  knew 
she  had  to  be  smiling. 


K.  Oanh  Ha  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  She’s  working  on  a 
novel,  which  is  loosely  based  on  her  fami¬ 
ly’s  escape  from  Vietnam. 
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Independence  With  Style  On  The  Exciting 


Helen  Canto’s  Jazzy  1100 

HelenCanto 

that  years  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  subsequent 
surgeries  had  taken 

Jazzy  1100  away— her  freedom  and 

independence.  For  over 
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These  days,  Helen  is  out 
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1  Want  My  WebTV' 


Turn  on  your  tube— get 
e-mail  and  surf  the  Net 

BY  JOEL  DREYFUSS 

OU  DON’T  HAVE  A  COM- 
puter.  But  you  want  to  use 
e-mail  and  also  browse  the 
Internet.  So  . . .  switch  on 
the  tube.  With  a  small  box¬ 
like  appliance  called  WebTV,  anyone 
can  turn  a  television 
screen  into  a  computer 
monitor  and  enter  the 
world  of  cyberspace. 

WebTV  may  be  the 
closest  answer  to  the 
search  for  “conver¬ 
gence,”  today’s  buzz¬ 
word  that  symbolizes 
the  merger  of  television 
and  the  computer. 

The  technology  goes 
back  about  five  years; 
in  1997,  Microsoft 
bought  the  WebTV 
company.  Several  man¬ 
ufacturers,  including 
Philips,  Sony,  and  RCA, 
now  make  products 
under  license,  all  offer¬ 
ing  similar  services. 

About  the  size  of  an 
overgrown  cable  box, 
the  unit  fits  on  top  of  a 
TV.  The  most  basic 
model  costs  as  little  as 
$99;  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  ones,  with  in¬ 
teractive  features,  are  $199.  The 
monthly  service  charge  ranges  from 
$19.95  to  $24.95,  about  the  same  as 
most  Internet  service  providers. 

WebTV  can  get  a  beginner  on  the 
Internet  in  minutes.  It’s  easy  to  set  up, 
and  comes  complete  with  large  dia¬ 
grams,  cables,  a  phone  line,  and  a 


double  phone  plug  so  the  unit  can 
share  the  line  with  your  telephone. 
Once  you  are  connected  and  regis¬ 
tered,  you  can  flip  from  watching  TV 
to  browsing  the  Web  simply  by  press¬ 
ing  the  “view”  button  on  the  remote. 

On  TV  view,  WebTV  makes  channel 
surfing  a  breeze.  Late  at  night,  it 
downloads  all  the  TV  listings  for  your 
cable  or  broadcast  system,  using  the 
phone  line.  (There’s  also  an  option  for 
direct  broadcast  satellite  systems.)  At 


the  touch  of  a  button,  you  can  browse 
onscreen  through  the  listings  for  the 
day  and  pick  what  you  want  to  watch. 
You  can  also  leave  yourself  a  reminder 
for  a  particular  show  or  tell  your  VCR 
to  record  a  program. 

Go  to  Web  view  and  you're  in  a  new 
world.  You  see  your  customized  Web 


page,  where  you  can  deal  with  e-mail 
by  scrolling  through  an  onscreen  key¬ 
board  with  the  remote  or — better 
yet— by  using  a  wireless  keyboard. 

Or  you  can  browse  the  Internet — 
your  favorite  sites  can  be  stored  on 
your  Web  page  so  you  can  click  and 
browse  without  reentering  addresses. 
And  it’s  all  in  large,  readable  type  on 
your  screen.  If  you  want  to  print  what 
you  see,  several  companies  are  mak¬ 
ing  companion  printers.  And,  if  you 
have  a  digital  or  video  camera,  you 
can  connect  it  to  the  WebTV  box  and 
send  photos  to  friends  and  family. 

Don’t  suppose  that  WebTV  is  any 
match  for  the  computer.  You  can’t  do 
word  processing,  spreadsheets,  and 
other  standard  computer  tasks.  Nor 
can  you  view  certain  types  of  docu¬ 
ments  attached  to  an  e-mail.  But 
WebTV  is  easy  to  learn,  one  reason  it’s 
popular  among  noncomputer-users. 

Where  WebTV  gets  really  interest¬ 
ing  is  in  the  budding  area  of  conver¬ 
gence — where  television  programs 
and  Internet  content  really  do  get 
closer.  Many  program  listings  down¬ 
loaded  by  the  device  have  a  large  let¬ 
ter  “i”  next  to  them.  This  means  you 
can  get  more  information  if  you  flip 
to  the  site’s  address  on  the  Internet 
view.  During  the  Super  Bowl,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  could  have  checked  the 
players’  full  bios  on  the  NFL  site. 

If  your  WebTV  has  interactive  fea¬ 
tures,  you  can  play  along  with  sever¬ 
al  popular  TV  quiz  shows.  Select  the 
onscreen  icon  for  Jeopardy  and  you 
see  the  same  questions  that  Alex  Tre- 
bek  is  asking  contestants.  You  can 
even  win  prizes,  like  trips  and  free 
WebTV  service.  With  all  that’s  now 
available  on  TV,  couch  potatoes  may 
soon  be  very  (inter)  active.  wa. 


A  senior  editor  at  Fortune,  Joel  Dreyfuss 
has  covered  technology  for  15  years. 
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Flying  High 


Good  deal?  Airline  clubs 
for  seasoned  travelers 

BY  JENS  JURGEN 


GE  HAS  ITS  PRIVILEGES, 
and  you  can  find  plenty 
in  the  travel  industry.  Air¬ 
lines,  hotels,  and  other 
services  regularly  offer 
promotions,  many  tied  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  you  have  under  your 
belt.  To  get  the  best  deals,  do  what  I 
do:  Ask  lots  of  questions  and  plan  in 
advance.  Here’s  a  head  start. 

Airline  Lounge  Clubs  The  major  air¬ 
lines'  lounge  clubs  turn  crowded 
airport  hassles  into  luxury  travel  ex¬ 
periences.  Membership  isn’t  exactly 
cheap,  but  travelers  62  and  older  can 
get  hefty  discounts 


at  some  airlines. 

Continental’s 
Presidents  Club, 
for  example,  of¬ 
fers  a  lifetime  senior  membership  for 
$1,175  (and  an  additional  $700  to  add 
a  spouse).  Compare  that  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  lifetime  membership  rates  of 
$2,575  for  a  single  membership  and 
$1,900  more  to  add  a  spouse.  A  yearly 
membership  costs  $300  per  person. 

Membership  brings  you  admission 


to  private  lounges  with  TVs  and  com¬ 
fortable  chairs;  clean,  spacious  bath¬ 
rooms  (some  with  showers);  free  cof¬ 
fee,  tea,  snacks,  and  juice;  and 
business  facilities,  including  fax  ma¬ 
chines,  copiers,  telephones,  and  com¬ 
puter  connections.  After  checking 
your  baggage  curbside,  you  can  get 
your  boarding  pass  at  the  lounge  desk 
without  having  to  wait  in  line. 

All  airlines  hold  back  a  number  of 
choice  seats  for  favored  flyers.  There 
were  times  when  I  couldn’t  get  a  good 
seat  with  my  reservation,  but  the  atten¬ 
dant  at  the  lounge  desk  was  able  to  get 
me  not  only  the  aisle  seat  I  wanted,  but 
one  with  an  empty  seat  next  to  it. 

The  lifetime  membership  senior 
rates  are  available  at  America  West, 
Continental,  Northwest,  and  TWA. 

Air  Travel  Clubs  These  clubs  offer  dis¬ 
counts  on  most  fares  for  older  trav¬ 
elers  (ages  may  vary,  so  be  sure 
to  ask);  some  allow  discounts 
for  a  younger 
companion 
as  well.  Check 
out  American’s 
AActive  Ameri¬ 
can  Travelers  Club, 
800-421-5600;  Conti¬ 
nental’s  Freedom  Flight  Club 
(which  offers  up  to  20  percent 
off  many  fares),  800-441-1135; 
Delta’s  SkyWise  Program,  800- 
325-3750;  and  United’s  Silver  Wings 
Plus,  800-720-1765.  Benefits  vary 
widely  and  can  be  complex,  so  ask  lots 
of  questions  and  make  sure  you  under¬ 
stand  what  you  are  getting  before  you 
sign  up.  If  enrollment  is  closed,  ask  to 
get  on  the  waiting  list. 

fens  Jurgen  is  the  president  of  Travel 
Companion  Exchange,  Inc.,  in  Arnity- 
ville.  New  York,  and  publisher  of  Travel 
Companions  newsletter. 
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ParsoI®1789 

Protects  Against  Premature  Aging 


Anti-Oxidant  Vitamins  A,  C  &  E 

water/  sweat 

RESISTANT 


There  is  a  new  ingredient  you  should  look  for 
when  you  shop  for  Sun  Profection  Lotions: 

Parsol®1789.  It  blocks  the  previously 
unstoppable  part  of  fhe  UVA1  specfrum,  which  is 
responsible  for  long  term  skin  damage  and 
premature  aging.  Seen  by  dermatologists  as  an 
important  supplement  to  traditional  sunscreens, 
this  patented  ingredient  is  absent  in  most  brands 
presently  sold  in  America. 

Ocean  Potion®  advanced  formulas  combine 
Parsol  1789  plus  the  traditional  UVA/UVB 
inhibiting  compounds  with  Anti-Oxidant  Vitamins 
A,  C  &  E  and  Seaplant  Extracts  to  provide  the 
most  complete  sun  protection  available. 


PETS 


Fido  in  Florida 


Pet-friendly  community 
offers  some  unusual  perks 


WHEN  PEOPLE  IN  FLORI- 
da's  Harmony  Institute 
say  that  retirement  is  for 
the  dogs,  they  really 
mean  it.  They’re  designing  a  commu- 


concierge  to  provide  pet-care  service 
for  residents  who  are  away  from 
home  or  just  need  some  help  from 
fime  to  time.  It  will  have  waste- 
disposal  units  strategically  placed 
throughout  the  community  for  pet 
waste,  and  trainers  and  animal  be- 
haviorists  for  those  animals  (or  own¬ 
ers)  who  lack  discipline.  Plus  lots  of 
wide-open  space  for  exercise. 

Located  just  east  of  St.  Cloud  in 
Osceola  County,  Harmony  intends 
to  reverse  the  pet-unfriendly  attitude 
common  among  many  retirement 
communities,  which  makes  them  unat¬ 
tractive  to  pet  owners.  Condo  and 
homeowners’  associations  are  notori¬ 
ous  for  regulating  animals  closely  or 
banning  them  outright,  citing  the  risk 
of  unsupervised  dogs  running  loose 
and  dotting  the  landscape,  so  to  speak, 
of  cat  odor,  noise,  and  even  of  the  end¬ 
less  chirp.  At  the  same  time,  research 
has  clearly  shown  the  positive  health 
benefits  for  people  who  keep  pets,  ben¬ 
efits  that  are  not  usually  taken  into 
consideration  by  community  planners. 

“Animals  play  an  important  role  in 
our  lives,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  the  more  vulnerable  in  society: 
children  and  seniors,”  says  Martha 
Eastman  Lentz,  chair  of  the  Harmo¬ 
ny  Institute  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  pet-friendly  community.  “The 
problem  is,  the  way  our  communi¬ 
ties  are  built  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  many  people  to  maintain  pets 
and  keep  them  at  home.” 

The  Harmony  Institute  is  a  nonprofit 
group  in  St.  Cloud  that  studies  the  role 
of  animals  and  nature  in  society  and 
encourages  interaction  between  pets 
and  people.  The  town  will  house  the 
institute’s  national  headquarters  and  a 
new  educational  and  research  center. 

“No  one  questions  building  basket- 


nity  that  not 
only  will  wel¬ 
come  pets, 
but  will 


offer  them 


special  privi¬ 
leges  as  well. 

Once  people  begin  moving  into 
Harmony  in  2001,  it  could  be  the  first 
town  in  America  with  a  full-time  pet 
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Wheaton 

WORLD  WIDE  MOVING 

We  move  your  life. 


TTianks  for  the  memories. 

Y)u’ve  collected  a  lot  of  treasures  through  the 
years.  And  you  own  a  lifetime  of  special  memories. 
That’s  why  when  it’s  time  to  move  them,  you  can 
count  on  Wheaton  to  perform  to  your  complete 
satisfaction.  We’O  make  your  move  smooth  and 
easy.  Because  at  Wheaton,  we’re  never 
satisfied  until  you  are. 

_ _ ^  Customer  satisfac- 

[Good  Housekeeping  tion  is  the  rea- 


Promises 

Oft  refund 


This  seal  applies  only  to  Wheaton 
Van  Lines’  interstate  moving 


son  weve 
earned 

the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal 
over  30  years  in  a  row.  And 
it’s  why  we’re  the  official 
mover  for  Steinway  &  Sons 
Pianos.  Now  we’d  like 
to  earn  your  trust,  too. 

For  a  free  money-saving 
brochure,  just  call  us  toll- 
free  at  1-800-248-4810 
today.  Because  at  Wheaton, 
we  don’t  just  move 
your  things.  We 
move  your  fife.  SfS 

Steinway  and  the  Lyre  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Steinway  &  Sons  Inc. 


ED  FOTHERINGHAM 


ball  or  tennis  courts,  but  developers 
balk  at  using  even  a  quarter-acre  for  a 
pet  park  or  a  dog  run,”  says  Alan 
Beck,  director  of  Purdue  University's 
Center  for  the  Human-Animal  Bond. 
“The  fact  is  that  many  older  people 
who  would  like  to  move  don't  be¬ 
cause  it's  hard  to  find  decent  housing 
that  permits  animals.” 

Although  Harmony,  a  mix  of  single 
and  multifamily  homes  expected  to 
cost  $100,000  to  $400,000,  is  not 
exclusively  aimed  at  retirees,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  people  remain  in  famil¬ 
iar  surroundings  as  they  age.  This  in¬ 
cludes  being  able  to  keep  their  pets  in  a 
suitable  environment.  “Harmony  will 
probably  have  stronger  rules  for  pet 
owners  than  traditional  communities 
that  allow  pets,”  Lentz  says. 

Lentz's  husband,  James,  general 
partner  of  Harmony's  developer,  says 
that  many  of  the  ideas  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  have  come  from  experts  as  well  as 
ordinary  pet  owners:  “For  example, 
one  person  pointed  out  that  bending 
over  to  clean  or  empty  a  cat  litter  box 
can  be  hard  on  people's  backs.  And 
since  cats  like  to  jump  up  on  things 
anyway,  we  thought  why  not  have  a 
built-in  spot  for  the  litter  box  high 
enough  to  keep  the  owner  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  bend  over  to  maintain  it.” 

As  a  businessman,  he  hopes  that 
Harmony's  pet-friendly  idea  will 
catch  on  elsewhere.  “One  of  our  goals 
in  developing  the  community  is  to 
prove  to  other  developers  that  they 
can  do  this  kind  of  thing  and  not  give 
up  their  profit  margins,”  he  says. 

“The  fact  is  that  if  it's  not  profitable, 
it  won't  be  copied.” 

Adds  Martha:  “As  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  no  communities  like  this 
yet.  In  Harmony,  we  hope  we  can  de¬ 
velop  a  model  of  sustainable  living  for 
people,  animals,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  live  together  in  harmony.” 

For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Harmony  Institute,  1200  New  York 
Ave,  St.  Cloud,  FL  34769.  You  can 
also  visit  its  Web  site  at  www. 
harmonyinstitute.org.  — Rick  Boling 


Call  your  travel  agent  or  Rail  Europe 

Toll  free  1 -877-646-RAIL  (7245) 
go.rdileurope.com 


RAIL  EUROPE 


Freedom 


Make  tracks 


Trains  open  up  the 
whole  of  Europe  to 
you.  And  from  Rail  Europe 
you  can  get  a  variety  of 
multiple  and  single-country 
rail  passes,  as  well  as 
point-to-point  tickets, 
Eurostar  -  the 
Channel  Tunnel  train 
-  and  much  more. 

In  Europe,  the  train  is 
the  way  to  go.  So  expect 
comfort,  speed  and 
convenience. 


The  train  gives  you 
maximum  independence 
without  the  hassles  of 
driving.  Just  sit  back  and 
watch  Europe  roll  by. 

Call  today  and  you'll 
be  on  track  for  a  great 
European  vacation. 


The  train  makes  the  trip 


Iravel 
Marvel 
7  Mile  Bridge 
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Compute  This 


Easy-to-read  minimanuals 
can  help  cyberbeginners 

Are  you  one  of  those 

cyberwannabes  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  to  join  the  computer 
revolution  has  been  side¬ 
tracked  by  indecipherable  instruc¬ 


tion  manuals? 
If  so,  a  new 
12-book  series 
produced 
specifically 
for  beginners 
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BUILDING 
A  WEBSITE 
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DIGITAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


whaf  you  need.  Written  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  a  simple  style,  with  little  or  no 
computerese,  these  minimanuals 


Where  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way. 


There’s  a  simple  way  for  you  to  leave  a 
legacy,  contribute  to  charity,  and  protect 
your  assets  after  you’re  gone.  The  key? 
An  up-to-date  will. 

Without  a  will,  the  state  can  decide  how 
to  distribute  your  estate.  And  you  might 
end  up  leaving  more  of  your  assets  to  the 
government,  and  less  to  your  loved  ones 
or  your  favorite  causes. 


Don’t  let  that  happen  to  you.  Send 


lappc 

tor  our  free  guide,  Better  Estate 
Planning,  from  the  March  of 

Dimes  and  let  us  explain 
;  what  a  well-prepared  will 
—  ■'  can  do  for  you.  There’s 
no  obligation. 


Simply  return  the  coupon  below. 

Or  call  the  March  of  Dimes  toll-free  at  1-800-315-3698 


The  mission  of  the  March  of  Dimes  is  to  improve  the  health  of  babies 
by  preventing  birth  defects  and  infant  mortality. 

Founded  in  1938,  the  March  of  Dimes  funds  programs  of  research, 
community  services ,  education  and  advocacy  to  save  babies . 


YES,  Twant  to  know  how  a  will  can  protect  me. 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Better  Estate  Planning.  I  understand  that  I  am  under 
no  obligation  and  that  the  brochure  is  free. 

□  Please  have  a  representative  from  the  March  of  Dimes  call  me. 

□  I  am  considering/have  already  decided  to  include  the  March  of  Dimes 
in  my  will/estate  plan. 

Name _ 


Address_ 
City _ 


State  . 


ZIP 


Phone  ( 


), 


Return  this  coupon  to: 

Dottie  Coakley,  Director  of  Planned  Qiving 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation 
1275  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White  Plains,  NY  10605 


March 


ofDimes 

Saving  babies,  together 


Little  books 
are  big  boost 
for  beginneTS 


measure  five  inches  by  ^ 
seven  inches  and  are  easy 
to  slip  into  your  pocket  an.  I 
digest  in  small  doses. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Es¬ 
sential  Computers  series  cover 
such  basics  as  writing  letters  with  a 
word  processor,  using  e  -mail,  brows¬ 
ing  the  Web,  working  with  digital 
photography,  using  a  spreadsheet. 


and  building  a  Web  site.  Each  in¬ 


cludes  how-to  directions,  clear  illus¬ 
trations  that  are  pulled  directly  from 
computer  screens,  and  answers  to  the 
most  commonly  asked  questions. 

Browsing  the  Web,  for  example, 
shows  graphically  how  the  Internet 
and  the  World  Wide  Web  work  to¬ 
gether,  and  answers  questions  such 
as  “Isn’t  the  Web  the  same  as  the  In¬ 
ternet?”  (no),  or  “What  is  a  Web 
browser?”  (a  piece  of  software  in¬ 
stalled  in  your  computer  that  lets 
you  look  at  different  Web  sites). 

The  second  half  of  the  series,  due 
out  in  June,  will  go  into  greater  depth, 
with  information  on  getting  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  Internet;  creating  work¬ 
sheets,  designing  tables,  charts,  and 
graphs;  creating  presentations;  de¬ 
signing  complex  documents;  and  for¬ 
matting  and  printing  spreadsheets. 

The  books  are  $6.95  each.  To  order, 
contact  DK  Publishing  at  888-DIAL- 
DKP  [342-5357]  or  visit  its  Web  site  at 


www.dk.com. 


-Rick  Boling  t 


JAY  GULLIXSON 


SMART  CONSUMER 


To  Buy  or  Not  to  Buy 

Lon  g-ternn -care  insurance 
—is  it  worth  the  cost? 

BY  MARK  WEXLER 

SCOTT  B.  MEXIC,  A  LAWYER 
from  northern  Virginia,  not 
long  ago  watched  as  a  close 
friend  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
career  and  use  up  most  of  her 
savings  because  she  had  to  stay  home 
to  care  for  a  sick  husband.  “It  was  an 
eye-opening  experience,”  says  Mexic, 
who  decided  last  year  to  buy  long¬ 
term-care  coverage  for  himself  and  his 
wife  even  though  he  is  only  43  and  she 
is  33.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
will  never  be  a  burden  on  our  son.  For 
us,  this  seemed  like  the  best  way  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  protect  him,  too.” 

The  Mexics  are  among  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  who  are  buying 
long-term-care  insurance  policies  to  re¬ 
tain  their  independence,  to  guarantee 
choice  and  access  to  services,  and  to 
protect  their  assets  and  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Sales  of  such  policies  have  risen 
steadily  since  1997,  after  Congress 
passed  legislation  guaranteeing  that 
there  would  be  no  federal  income  tax 
on  the  benefits  from  tax-qualified  pri¬ 
vate  long-term-care  insurance  policies. 

Because  Americans  are  living  longer 
than  ever  before,  it  follows  that  more  of 
us  will  require  care.  According  to  the 
United  Seniors  Health  Cooperative  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  5.8  million  people 
age  65  or  older  need  long-term  care. 

This  number  will  increase  as  more  peo¬ 
ple  survive  heart  attacks,  cancer, 
strokes,  and  other  ailments  that  often 
used  to  be  fatal.  Currently,  the  average 
cost  for  care  in  a  nursing  home  in  the 
United  States  is  $40,000-$50,000  a 
year,  but  the  cooperative  expects  that 
figure  to  double  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  only  about  20  percent 


the  bathroom.  But  Scott  and 

this  kind  of  coverage  Jeanne  Mexic’s 

doesn’t  come  cheap.  insurance 
„  .  ,  protects tneir 

Policies  cost  anywhere  son,  Scott  Jr. 

from  $900  to  more 

than  $8,000  a  year,  depending  on  the 
age  of  the  buyer  and  the  benefits  cho¬ 
sen.  And  roughly  one  in  four  people 
who  apply  doesn’t  qualify  because  of 
preexisting  health  problems.  Insur¬ 
ance  companies  usually  won’t  provide 
long-term-care  coverage  for  people 
who  have  multiple  sclerosis,  Alzheim¬ 
er’s,  Parkinson’s,  and  a  variety  of 
other  ailments;  or  who  are  already 
bedridden  with  physical  or  mental 
disorders.  But  most  policies  do  cover 
most  of  these  conditions  if  they  are 
contracted  after  signing  up. 

As  comforting  as  this  type  of  cover¬ 
age  may  be,  the  United  Seniors  Health 
Cooperative  cautions  that  if  paying 
the  premiums  is  going  to  cause  you  fi¬ 
nancial  hardship,  you  should  carefully 
consider  your  alternatives.  What’s 


of  the  11.5  million 
Americans  cur¬ 
rently  receiving 
long-term  care 
live  in  nursing 
homes  or  similar 
facilities.  Most  of 
the  others  require 
extensive  care  in 
their  homes — at  a 
cost  of  around  $15 
or  more  per  hour, 
much  more  for 
nursing  care. 

“A  lot  of  people 
wrongly  believe 
that  Medicare  will 
take  care  of  them  if 
they  ever  need  ex¬ 
tended  care,”  says 
Nileeni  Meegama, 
leader  of  AARP’s 
Private  Insurance 
and  Managed  Care  Team.  By  law. 
Medicare  pays  for  only  limited  nurs¬ 
ing-home  care  (which  must  follow  a 
hospital  stay  of  at  least  three  days)  and 
limited  home  health  care.  The  other 
government-sponsored  program, 
Medicaid,  covers  nursing-home  care 
for  the  poor  and  those  who  have  de¬ 
pleted  their  savings. 

“Having  your  own  insurance  can 
make  long-term  care  much  more 
available,”  says  Sheila  Malloy,  a  geri¬ 
atric-care  manager  in  Sarasota,  Flori¬ 
da.  “Medicaid  beds  are  very  limited,  at 
least  here  in  southwest  Florida.  You 
might  have  to  go  far  from  home  to  get 
into  a  Medicaid  facility,  which  can 
make  family  visits  more  difficult.” 

Long-term-care  insurance  has  been 
available  in  the  U.S.  only  since  the 
early  1970s.  For  most  policies,  bene¬ 
fits  kick  in  after  a  person  has  demon¬ 
strated  an  inability  to  perform  at  least 
two  activities  of  daily  living,  such  as 
bathing,  dressing,  eating,  or  going  to 
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HOW  MUCH  WILL  YOU  PAY? 

Following  are  examples  of  annual  premiums  for  long-term-care  insurance, 
based  on  the  buyer's  age,  the  number  of  years  of  benefits,  and  the  policy's  in¬ 
flation  adjustment.  All  three  examples  include  a  60-day  elimination  period  and 
a  daily  benefit  of  $100  for  nursing  homes,  assisted-living  facilities,  or  home 
care.  Remember  that  increasing  the  daily  benefit  will  increase  the  annual  pre¬ 
mium  proportionately.  (See  box  on  page  95  for  range  of  current  daily  costs.) 


AGE  WHEN  POLICY  IS  PURCHASED 


BENEFIT  PLAN 

50 

60 

70 

80 

Lifetime* 

$1,680 

$2,203 

$4,306 

$9,205 

6  years* 

1,226 

1,670 

3,378 

7,345 

4  years** 

420 

743 

1,891 

4,990 

•5%  COMPOUND  INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  ANNUALLY  "NO  INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT 


Nutrition  Facts 


Serving  Size 

2  Waffles  (70g) 

Servings  per  Container 

5 

Amount 

Per 

Per 

Per  Serving 

Serving  Waffle 

Calories 

170 

85 

Calories  from  Fat 

45 

25 

%  Daily  Value* 

Total  Fat  5g 

8% 

4% 

Saturated  F^t  1g 

5% 

2% 

Polyunsaturated  Fat  1g 

Monounsaturated  Fat  3g 

Cholestemi  flmn 

_ 0% 

0% 

1o7o  ^ 

[^m-Yums 

100% 

AO/ 

10^ 

Total 

Carbohydrate  28g 

9% 

5% 

Dietary  Fiber  3g 

11% 

6% 

Sugars  3g 

Other  Cart)ohydrate22g 

Protein  5g 

Vitamin  A 

20% 

10% 

Vitamin  C 

0% 

0% 

Calcium 

30% 

15% 

Iron 

20% 

10% 

Thiamin 

20% 

10% 

Riboflavin 

20% 

10% 

Niacin 

20% 

10% 

Vitamin  Be 

20% 

10% 

Folic  Acid 

8% 

4% 

Vitamin  B12 

20% 

10% 

Phosphorus 

25% 

10% 

TM.  ®  Kellogg  Company  ©  2000  Kellogg  Company 


suggested  is  that  no  more  than  7  per¬ 
cent  of  your  annual  income  go  toward 
the  cost  of  this  coverage. 

As  for  when  to  buy  it — the  younger 
you  are,  the  less  expensive  the  policy 
will  be  overall,  says  Arthur  Stein,  a 
certified  financial  planner  in 
McLean,  Virginia,  who  specializes  in 
long-term-care  insurance.  “Even 
when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  longer  period  of  time  that  a  per¬ 
son  is  paying  for  premiums.” 

Currently,  more  than  120  U.S. 
companies  sell  long-term-care  cover¬ 
age,  though  the  average  consumer 
would  find  it  difficult  to  compare 
policies  or  even  understand  all  the 
details.  “The  good  news  is  that  over 
the  years,  these  policies  have  im¬ 
proved  in  what  they  cover,”  says  Gail 
Shearer,  director  of  health-policy 
analysis  for  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office  of  Consumers  Union.  “The  bad 
news  is  that  they  have  a  ton  of  fine 
print.  It's  really  hard  for  consumers 
to  make  informed  decisions.” 

According  to  Consumer  Reports, 
long-term-care  insurance  is  not  for 
everyone.  The  magazine  advises 
against  it  “for  those  who  qualify  for 
Medicaid  or  will  qualify  soon  after 
entering  a  nursing  home.  Nor  is  it  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  set  aside 
roughly  $160,000  for  their  care  and 
still  have  enough  left  over  to  provide 
for  their  spouse.  However,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  nonrich,  nonpoor  Ameri¬ 


cans  . . .  long-term-care  insurance  is 
an  option  worth  considering.” 

If,  after  careful  consideration,  you 
do  decide  to  buy,  here  are  some  tips. 

SELECTING  A  COMPANY 

ENOUGH  CHOICES  Above  all,  be  an  edu¬ 
cated  consumer.  Collect  information 
on  several  insurers  and  their  policies  to 
compare  the  pros  and  cons  of  each.  If 
you  want  to  use  an  agent,  you  might 
want  to  talk  to  several.  Some  agents  are 
employed  by  one  company  and  sell 
only  that  company’s  product;  other 
agents  offer  products  from  many  com¬ 
panies.  Some  agents  also  specialize  in 
long-term-care  insurance. 

TRACK  RECORD  Purchase  a  policy  from  a 
firm  that  has  a  proven  track  record. 

The  best  companies  are  often  the 
largest  companies  that  have  sold  the 
most  policies  and  been  in  the  long¬ 
term-care  insurance  business  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  five  years  or  so.  You 
can  also  use  independent  rating  ser¬ 
vices.  A  qualified  independent  agent 
can  supply  such  information,  or  you 
can  find  out  from  A.M.  Best  Company 
(www.ambest.com;  908-439-2200  ext. 
5742);  Moody’s  Investors  Service  (212- 
553-0377);  Standard  &  Poor’s  (www. 
standardandpoors.com/ratings/ 
insurance/index. htm;  212-438- 
2400).  You  should  also  check  with  in¬ 
dependent  sources,  especially  your 
own  state  insurance  department. 
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□  Please  send  free  brochure  and  video 
Name  _ _ 


30  day  money-back  guarantee 


Address. 
City _ 


State 


j  Phone  ( 


VideoEye  Corporation,  Dept.  MM  , 
10211  West  Emerald  •  Boise,  ID  83704  , 


ph  (208)  323-9577  fax  (208)  377-1528  ®  VideoEye  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VideoEye  Corporation  Patents  pending 


® 

The  VideoEye  power  magnification 
system  combines  simplicity  and  versatility 
to  help  people  with  low  vision  continue 
reading  and  doing  everyday  tasks. 

A  self-focusing  viewing  head  on  a 
precision  arm  moves  over  anything  you 
want  to  see.  Crisp  images  are  displayed  in 
full  color  on  a  high-resolution  monitor 
magnified  up  to  25  times  larger. 


Prescription  bottles  Writing  checks 


Knitting,  handwork  Mirror 


Self  care  Reading 

FREE  information 
and  video! 
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You  want  to  save  money  on 
all  your  prescription  and  non¬ 
prescription  needs.  And  you  want 
to  do  so  conveniently  and  easily. 

At  the  AARP  Pharmacy 
Service  we  give  you  even  more. 

•  Everyday  low  prices 

•  Money  back  guarantee 

•  Pharmacists  on  call  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 

•  Delivery  by  mail,  right 
to  your  door 

•  Participation  in  over 
4,000  prescription  plans 


^(4iy  go 
anywkere  e 


Ise? 


So  call  toll-free  1-800-665-2599 
and  order  today.  We  accept  Visa® 
MasterCard®  and  Discover,®  or  we 
can  even  bill  you  with  your  order 
ify  ou  prefer. 

If  you  don’t  see  your  medication 
listed,  please  call  us  today  for 
a  Iree  price  quote. 

Call  and  order  today! 

1-800-665-2599 

Ask  for  Dept.  472000 

7  days  a  week,  8  am  to  1 0  pm  Extern  Time 
Visit  us  at  aarppharmacy.com 


AARPPHARMACY 
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from  RETIRED  PERSONS  SERVICES,  Inc. 
Call  US.  You’ll  feel  better. 


Gastro-lntestinai  Health 

Qty 

Price 

Aciphex®  20mg 

(30) 

$99.95 

Axid®  150mg 

(30) 

$51.15 

Cortenema®  1  OOmq  Enema 

(1) 

$73.55 

Dicyclomine®  lOmg  (100  Caplets)  $16.95 

Prevacid®  1 5mg  _ 

(30) 

$105.45 

Prilosec®  20mg 

(30) 

$111.60 

Sulfasalazine®  500mg 

(100) 

$12.60 

Antacid  Alumina  and  Magnesium  Trisilicate 
(A2471)  (100  Tablets)  $4.99 

Anti-Gas/Antacid  Tablets  (A251 1) 
_ (200  Tablets)  $6.99 


Cimetidine  200mg  (A2858) 

(50  Tablets)  $5.97 


Lactase  3300  (AO  108) 

(100  Caplets) 

$8.78 

Loperomide  HCL  2mg 
(M5032) 

(1 8  Caplets) 

$5.98 

Natural  Senna  Concentrate 

(L2671) 

(100  Tablets) 

$4.99 

Ranitidine  75mg  (A1 160)  (60  Tablets) 

$9.99 

Heart  Health 

Qty 

Price 

Atenolol  50ma 

(30) 

$5.35 

Furosemide  40mq 

(30) 

$4.95 

Lioitor®  1  Omq 

(100) 

$166.65 

Zestril®  lOmq 

(100) 

$79.95 

Adult  Aspirin  81  mg 
(P0812) 

(200  Tablets) 

$3.89 

Thera  Gar  Odorless  Garlic 


(V3Q86) (200  Coated  Tablets)  $7.97 


Arthritis  Relief 

Qty 

Price 

Celebrex®  1  OOmq 

(100) 

$127.95 

Celebrex®  200ma 

(100) 

$215.80 

Ibuarofen  800mq 

(100) 

$10.95 

Naproxen  500ma 

(30) 

$9.50 

Double  Potency 
Glucosamine/Chondroibn 
Complex  (M6412) 

(210  Caplets)  $49.99 

Special  Buffered  Aspirin 
A/1325mg  (P3711)  __ 

(200_Cajlets 

)  J6.34 

Diabetes  Management  Qty 

Price 

Actos®  1 5mq 

(30) 

$78.75 

GIvburide  5ma 

(100) 

$22.95 

Glucophaqe®  500mq 

(100) 

$59.35 

Novolin®  N  Insulin  1 0ml 

. (1D 

$16.19 

Vitamins,  Minerals,  Dietary  and  Herhal 

Supplements 

Qty 

Price 

Alphabet  Vitamins 

(V3581) 

(130  Caplets)  $6.48 

Ginkgo  Biloba  75mg 

Extra  Strength  (M 1 37 1 )  (120  Caplets)  J 12. 99 


Maturity  Formula 
(VI 051) 

(100  Caplets) 

$5.99 

SAM-e  200mg 

Time  Release  (M6181) 

(20  Tablets) 

$24.99 

Vitamin  C  1 0OOmg 
(VI 743) 

(300  Caplets)  $12.29 

Vitamin  E  (Natural) 

400_J.U,_(V31 9])  _  (lOOTrust-T-Caps)  $7.99 


'Denotes  non-prescription  products.  Use  product  number  when  you  order.  Ali  other  items  are  prescription  products. 

Retired  Persons  Services,  Inc.  (RPS),  which  administers  the  AARP  Pharmacy  Service,  is  a  separate  non-profit  tax-paying  entity  not  owned  or  controlied  by  AARP.  RPS  pays  a  license  fee  to  AARP  for  use  of  the  AARP 
name  and  logo  in  connection  with  the  AARP  Pharmacy  Service.  Amounts  paid  to  AARP  by  RPS  are  used  tor  the  general  purposes  of  AARP  and  its  members.  Prices  may  be  subject  to  change  due  to  manufacturers'  increases. 
All  decisions  about  medications  are  between  the  customer  and  his  or  her  physicians.  All  products  featured  in  this  advertisement  are  for  people  who  have  been  instructed  to  use  them  by  their  physicians. 
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ELIGIBILITY  If  possible,  buy  a  policy  that 
allows  your  own  doctor  or  health-care 
practitioner  to  certify  when  you  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  benefits,  rather  than  someone 
chosen  by  the  insurance  carrier. 

CHECKING  THE  COST 

AFFORDABILITY  It's  important  to  select  a 
policy  you  can  afford  even  if  your  in¬ 
come  declines.  Policies  are  sold  as  being 
“level  premium”  for  the  life  of  the  poli¬ 
cy.  Unfortunately,  many  consumers 
mistakenly  believe  that  this  means  that 
the  cost  of  the  policy  will  not  increase. 
In  reality,  insurance  companies  can  in¬ 
crease  premiums  if  the  increase  affects 
an  entire  class  of  policyholders — there 
are  virtually  no  level  price  guarantees. 

You  also  need  to  be  aware  that  some 
companies  raise  premiums  more  often 
than  others,  information  that  is  not 
readily  available.  Check  with  your 
state  insurance  department  to  find 
out  about  the  premium-rate-increase 
histories  of  both  the  company  and 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST? 

To  help  determine  how  much  doily  cov¬ 
erage  you  will  need  if  you  decide  to  pur¬ 
chase  long-term-care  insurance,  find  out 
the  costs  of  such  care  at  various  facilities 
in  the  area  where  you  live  or  plan  to 
retire.  Based  on  1 999  market  research, 
the  average  cost  of  one  day  of  nursing- 
home  care  can  vary  greatly,  depending 
on  the  state.  In  roughly  half  of  the  states, 
costs  run  $125  or  less,  going  as  low  as 
$90  in  Louisiana  and  $94  in  Oklahoma. 
Seven  states  hove  costs  at  or  above  $1 90 
per  day,  with  Alaska  the  highest  at  $31 5. 

SOURCE:  LONG-TERM  CARE  QUOTE,  CHANDLER,  ARIZONA 

the  specific  policy  you  are  considering. 

Match  the  amount  of  coverage  to 
your  area.  Most  policies  are  based  on  a 
daily  benefit:  the  maximum  amount 
that  the  insurer  will  pay  each  day;  and 
the  benefit  period:  the  maximum  time 
the  insurer  will  pay  for  your  benefits. 
Be  wary  of  companies  that  offer  rela¬ 


tively  cheap  premiums;  their  annual 
rates  could  rise  considerably  later.  Also 
consider  a  “nonforfeiture”  benefit, 
which  would  assure  you  of  access  to 
some  services,  even  if  you  choose,  or 
are  forced,  to  drop  your  policy.  Since 
most  people  do  not  use  their  policy  in 
the  ten  to  20  years  after  purchase,  some 
are  forced  to  drop  it  just  when  they  are 
most  likely  to  need  the  services.  Such 
protection  can  add  a  considerable 
amount  to  your  premiums,  so  examine 
the  costs  before  committing  to  it. 

Don’t  forget  discounts.  If  you’re  in 
excellent  health  or  buying  a  policy  as 
a  married  couple,  discounts  can  cut 
your  premiums  by  10  to  30  percent. 

INFLATION  Insist  on  automatic  infla¬ 
tion  protection,  which  increases  your 
benefits  over  time  without  increasing 
premiums.  Generally,  you  have  a 
choice  of  either  5  percent  fixed  increas¬ 
es  or  5  percent  compound  increases. 
Benefits  grow  faster  with  compound 


America's  #1  Scooter  Value! 


Get  a  great  deal  on  a  Pride  Scooter 
through  your  local  Authorized  Pride  Provider. 
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Pride  Scooters  are  the  most  advanced  and  highest  performing 
Scooters  available  today. They’re  also  available  at  a  great  value. 
That’s  why  they  are  America’s  best  selling  Scooters. 


Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  Scooter  before  you 
check  out  Pride  Scooters. 


r- Visit  our  website  at 
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“I  chose  niy  Pride  Legend  for  its 
outstanding  performance,  style, 
durability  and  value.”  -Evd  Knievei- 


www.pridemobilrty.com 
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1-800-6005035 


Victory 

3-Wheel 


\fes!  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  a 
Pride  Scooter  .  (T®l®PlTor'e  number  required.) 


Name:, 


Phone: 


Address:. 


.  State:. 


Mail  To:  Pride  Mobility  Products  Corp. 

182  Susquehanna  Ave.  Exeter,  PA  18643  J 
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increases,  but  that  will  cost  more. 

For  buyers  70  or  older,  5  percent 
fixed  increases  are  probably  suffi¬ 
cient.  For  younger  buyers,  however, 
compound  inflation  coverage  will 
increase  the  benefit  amount  faster 
and  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  long 
run.  If  inflation  runs  5  percent  an¬ 
nually,  a  nursing  home  that  now 
costs  $  110  per  day  will  be  charging 
more  than  twice  as  much  a  day  in  14 
years.  Without  this  protection,  your 
policy  will  cover  less  than  half  of 
your  care  costs  at  that  time. 

DEDUCTIBLES  Choose  a  policy  that  re¬ 
quires  that  your  deductible — the  so- 
called  elimination  period — only 
need  be  satisfied  once.  (This  is  the 
number  of  days  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  out  of  pocket  for  care  before 
your  insurance  takes  over.)  It  is  best 
to  avoid  policies  that  make  you  pay  a 
new  deductible  each  time  you  need 


WHAT'S  A  GOOD  POLICY? 

A  good  policy  suits  you.  Look  for  flexi¬ 
bility  that  lets  you  mix  and  match  bene¬ 
fits  and  premium  levels  so  you  only  pay 
for  the  options  that  you  need.  Below  are 
some  features  you  might  ask  about: 

■  Nursing-home  care 

■  Assisted  living 

■  Home  health  care 

■  Adult  daycare 

■  Informal  care  by  family  or  friend 

■  Medical  equipment 

■  Home  modification 

■  Co-insurance  if  you  want  to  pay 
some  bills  yourself 

care.  The  longer  the  elimination  pe¬ 
riod,  the  lower  the  premiums.  But 
remember,  the  lowest  premium  is 
not  always  the  best  purchase.  The 
policy  needs  to  match  your  needs. 
According  to  a  recent  report,  about 


a  fourth  of  all  U.S.  households  are 
providing  care  for  sick  or  elderly  rela¬ 
tives.  “In  honoring  their  obligations, 
caregivers  may  imperil  their  own 
long-term  financial  health,”  ob¬ 
serves  one  of  the  study’s  authors, 
Phyllis  Mutschler,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Center  on  Women 
and  Aging  at  Brandeis  University. 

“Long-term-care  insurance  is  more 
complex  than  most  other  kinds  of 
insurance,”  adds  AARP’s  Meegama, 
“so  it's  important  to  take  the  time  to 
study  your  options.  These  should  in¬ 
clude  any  potential  effects  on  your 
loved  ones  if  they  wind  up  having 
to  take  care  of  you.” 

Paul  Damazo  knows  well  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  financial  impact  of  extend¬ 
ed  caregiving.  For  11  years,  his  father 
was  in  a  nursing  home,  and  Damazo 
and  his  siblings  paid  the  bills.  “My 
dad  didn’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
it,  and  we  wanted  him  to  have  the 
best  care  possible,  even  though  it  was 
expensive,”  says  Damazo,  a  retired 
registered  dietician  and  industrial  en¬ 
gineer  from  Riverside,  California. 

Damazo  and  his  wife,  Jeanette,  did 
not  want  to  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  situation.  “We  want  to  have 
enough  money  left  over  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  charity,”  he  says.  Paul 
was  71  and  Jeanette  was  64  when 
they  purchased  their  policies.  After 
carefully  considering  their  range  of 
options,  they  chose; 

■  A  daily  benefit  of  $  100 — the 
amount  that  their  insurer  will  pay 
out  each  day  for  each  of  them  if  ei¬ 
ther  requires  long-term  care. 

■  A  total  coverage  of  five  years. 

■  A  90-day  elimination  period — they 
will  pay  for  the  first  90  days  of  care. 

The  combined  cost  of  their  annual 
premiums:  $3,963.  If  they  had 
bought  ten  years  earlier,  they  would 
be  paying  about  half  that. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  El- 
dercare  Locator,  a  government-funded, 
toll-free  directory  that  can  help  you  lo¬ 
cate  state  services,  at  800-677-1166, 
and  AARP  at  www.aarp.org.  nvx 


Wherever  You  Find  The  Future, 
You'll  Find  AARP  Privileges. 

AARP  members  enjoy  special  privileges.  AARP  Privileges. 
Our  bigger-than-ever  discount  program  lets  you  do  a 
lot  more  living  for  a  lot  less  money.  To  find  out 
how  to  get  up  to  25%  off  on  your  next  adventure  — 
A/mp  whether  it’s  online,  offroad  or  anywhere  in 

between  —  log  onto  www.aarp.org/privileges. 

Privileges 

Because  You’ve  Paid  Your  Dues. 
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GREAT  INFORMATION... 

YOU  CAN  USE 


For  FREE  information  about  any  of 
the  products  and  destinations  iisted: 

■  Fiil  in  your  name  and  address 

■  Circie  your  choices 

■  Send  your  compieted  card  to 
the  address  on  the  back 

■  Aiiow  four  to  six  weeks  deiivery 

■  Offer  expires  Juiy  17,  2000 


Circle  your  choices  beiow: 
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In  the  next  12  months,  which  of  the  following 

do  you  have  definite  plans  to  do?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

(62)  □  Buy  a  computer  (65)  □  Order  a  product/service 

(63)  □  Take  a  trip  outside  the  United  States  on  the  Internet 

(64)  □  Stay  in  any  hotel/motel  for  vacation  (66)0  Remodel/Improve  your  home 

(either  domestic  or  foreign)  (67)0  None  of  these 


Name 


Address 


City_ 

State 


_  Apt. 


E-mail  address 


Online  ordering  at  www.aarp.org/mmaturity 

Selections  made  on  this  coupon  give  you  an  opportunity  to  receive  future  similar  information,  p 


Affix 

Postage 

Here 


PO  Box  5396 

Pittsfield,  MA  01203-5396 


GREAT  INFORMATION... 


YOU  CAN  USE 

It’s  FREE!  Fill  out  the  attached  card  or  order  through 
the  Internet  at  www.aarp.org/mmaturity 


1. YOUR  OPINION  COUNTS! 

Join  Modern  Maturity’s  reader  panel. 
Test  products,  review  advertising, 
answer  questions  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Circle  #1  for  info  &  to  join. 

DESTINATIONS 

2.  ARKANSAS.  Discover  The  Natural 
State  from  the  great  outdoors  to  the 
great  indoors.  Send  for  a  free  Ark¬ 
ansas  Vacation  Planning  Kit  today. 

3.  The  live  entertainment  capitol  of 
the  world!  BRANSON  is  big-time  fun 
served  with  small  town  hospitality. 

4.  This  vacation,  do  something 
really  memorable.  Start  a  country. 
Visit  COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG. 

5.  DELTA  QUEEN  STEAMBOAT 
CO.  3-14  night  Steamboatin’ 
Vacations  on  America’s  heartland 
rivers.  For  a  free  deluxe  brochure, 
circle  #5. 

6.  FLORIDA  KEYS  &  KEY  WEST. 

From  the  7-mile  Bridge  to  Crane 
Point  Hammock.  From  the  Dolphin 
Research  Center  to  picturesque 
Pigeon  Key. 

7.  KANSAS.  Simply  Wonderful.  The 
Sunflower  State  offers  Old  West  ad¬ 
venture,  aviation,  history  &  ecological 
wonders  waiting  to  be  rediscovered. 

8.  Like  our  music,  your  vacation  will 
have  twists  &  turns  you  never  saw 
coming.  Get  ready  for  all  the  fun  with 
your  own  LOUISIANA  Tour  Guide. 

9.  NEW  MEXICO-Land  of  Enchant¬ 
ment.  Put  yourself  in  a  state  of  en¬ 
chantment.  FREE  Travel  Guides. 

10.  PIGEON  FORGE,  TN.  Live 
entertainment,  Dollywood,  outlet 
shopping,  restaurants,  special 
events  -  in  the  foothills  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains! 

11. SAN  ANTONIO.  Discover  our 
story  book  River  Walk,  Spanish  Col¬ 
onial  Missions,  historic  Alamo.  Enjoy 
colorful  festivals,  year  ‘round  golf. 

12.  SPRINGFIELD,  MO.:  "Host  of 
Ozarks  adventures."  Home  to  Bass 
Pro  Shops,  Outdoor  World  and  just 
minutes  from  Branson. 

13.  Receive  a  FREE  TEXAS  travel 
guide  with  over  260  pages  of  helpful 
information.  Texas  accommoda¬ 
tions  guide  &  State  highway  map. 

TRAVEL  SERVICES 

14.SILVER  WINGS  PLUS.  United 
Airlines’  exclusive  travel  savings 
program  open  to  ages  55+. 
Newsletters,  e-mails  &  much  more. 


15.  Celebrate  America  with 
AMTRAK.  Get  your  2000  Travel 
Planner  and  create  your  perfect 
Amtrak  vacation  today. 

16.  To  receive  special  savings  with 
AVIS,  request  coupons  for  your 
next  rental  or  a  Preferred  Renter 
application  for  express  services, 

17.  Free  travel  guide  from  the 
BRITISH  TOURIST  AUTHORITY 
with  features  on  those  hidden 
treasures  to  help  make  your  next 
visit  the  best  visit  yet. 

18.  Your  RV  companion  since  1966. 
World’s  largest  supplier  of  RV  parts 
and  accessories.  Order  your  free 
CAMPING  WORLD  catalog  today. 

19. CRUISE.COM  The  internet’s 
premier  cruise  seller,  offering 
seniors  expert  advice  at  the  lowest 
discount  price,  +  an  extra  5-10%  off. 

20.  PERILLO  TOURS  #1  in  the 
world  since  1945  for  escorted 
tours  to  Italy.  Greek  Isle  cruising 
and  deluxe  Hawaiian  vacations. 

21.  PETER  DEILMAN  CRUISES 
offers  7-14  day  luxury  sailing  on 
Europe’s  most  majestic  rivers. 

Pre  &  post  cruise  stays.  All-inclu¬ 
sive  tours  available. 

22.  RED  LION  HOTELS.  Discover 
caring  service,  comfortable 
accommodations,  great  AARP 
pricing,  plus  the  Red  Lion  Club  -  for 
our  frequent  guests. 

23.  See  Europe  from  a  different  per¬ 
spective.  Take  a  KD  RIVER  CRUISE 
on  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Danube  & 
Europe’s  other  historic  waterways. 

24.  SUN  HOLIDAYS.  Top  quality 
EXTENDED  VACATIONS  in 
Spain,  Portugal  &  beyond  from 
$995  for  4  weeks  incl.  Airfare. 

Send  for  free  color  brochure. 

25.  COLUMBIA  &  SNAKE  RIVER 
STERNWHEELER  CRUISES. 

4  &  7-nights  from  Portland,  OR. 
Newl  Elegant!  73  suites  &  state¬ 
rooms,  showboat  entertainment  & 
fine  dining. 

26.  TRAVELSMITH :  Catalog  for 
active  travelers.  Lightweight, 
versatile,  wrinkle  resistant  travel- 
wear  &  gear  designed  to  help  you 
travel  smarter. 

RETIREMENT 

27.  ARKANSAS.  The  only  thing 
better  than  visiting  here  is  living 
here.  Discover  for  yourself  with 
our  free  Arkansas  Retirement  & 
Relocation  Guide. 


28.  OCEAN  CITY,  MD:  Resort  life¬ 
style:  Golf,  tennis,  yacht  &  beach 
clubs,  indoor  pool.  Homes  from 
low  $160’s  to  low  $200’s. 

29.  COQUINA  CROSSING  @  St. 
Augustine.  Florida’s  community  of 
the  year!  Homes  from  the  $50’s  - 
SlOO's.  Close  to  beaches  & 
historical  St.  Augustine. 

30.  CWS  COMMUNITIES.  Florida 
Active  Retirement  Living  from 
$40’s  to  $90’s.  Locations  include 
East  Coast,  West  Coast  &  Central. 

31.  FOUR  LAKES  GOLF  CLUB 

Florida’s  #1  retirement  community, 
gated,  championship  golf,  ameni¬ 
ties,  homes  $40’s  to  $90’s. 

32.  VILLAGES  OF  HIGHLANDS 
RIDGE.  Beautiful  site-built  homes. 
SlOO's  -  $200’s.  Golf,  fishing,  ten¬ 
nis,  recreation  director.  Sebring,  FL. 

33.  MISSISSIPPI’S  20  Certified 
Retirement  Cities  offer  culture,  his¬ 
tory,  entertainment  &  recreation.  In 
a  mild  4-season  climate.  Free  guide. 

34.  Active  Adult  community. 
PENNBROOKE  FAIRWAYS, 
Central  FL.  Sitebuilt  homes  from 
$90’s  -  $130’s.  Amenities  &  golf. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

35.  PENN  NATIONAL  GOLF 
COURSE  COMMUNITY.  Award  win¬ 
ning  community  with  36  holes  of 
Championship  golf.  No  state  taxes 
on  retirement  income  in  PA! 

36.  PLANTATION  AT  LEESBURG 

Active  adult  living  in  Central  FL; 
golf/tennis/fitness  center;  homes 
from  the  $80’s  -  $200's. 

37.  RETIRE  TO  FLORIDA.  Award 
Winning  Community.  Homes  -  $70’s 
to  $200’s.  Golf  -  27  holes  &  other 
activities.  Free  info. 

38.  ROBSON  COMMUNITIES. 

5  Active  Adult  Resort  Communities 
in  AZ  &  TX.  Golf/Tennis/Swim- 
ming/Fitness/Dining.  Homes 
$1 10’s  -  $300’s.  Video. 

39.  MATURE  LIVING  CHOICES  - 
SENIOR  SELECTIONS.  Free  Color 
Magazine  of  Housing  Choices. 
Available  in  38-h  markets! 

40  SIENA.  Premier  active  Adult 
Living  in  Las  Vegas.  24-hr  guard¬ 
gated,  fabulous  amenities.  From 
the  mid  $100’s  to  the  mid  $400’s. 

41.  U.S.  HOME.  Heritage  active 
adult  &  country  club  communities 
in  AZ,  CA,  CO,  FL,  Ml,  NC,  NJ, 

OH,  TX,  VA.  Free  color  brochure. 

42.  WHEATON  WORLD  WIDE 
MOVING.  The  company  you  can 
trust  to  move  your  life.  Send  for 
our  free  money-saving  brochure  & 
senior  discount  offer. 

WELL  BEING 

43.  NOVASOY®  Soy  Isoflavone 
concentrate  is  an  ingredient  in 
dietary  supplements.  Look  for  it  in 
stores  everywhere.  Info  packet  avail. 

44.  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
No  matter  who  you  are,  we  can 
help.  Hope,  Progress,  Answers. 

45.  FREE  ARTHRITIS  DRUG 
GUIDE!  For  information  on  more 
than  230  arthritis  medications, 
contact  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 


46.  ENSURE®,  Complete, 
Balanced  Nutrition®  -  Coupons, 
FREE  nutrition  and  health  informa¬ 
tion,  and  other  special  offers. 

47.  INDIGO  MEDICAL,  INC.,  a 

Johnson  &  Johnson  company, 
specializing  in  advanced  treatment 
options  for  prostate  cancer  and 
prostate  enlargement. 

48.  OSTEO  BI-FLEX®,  with 
glucosamine  and  chondroitin,  is 
America’s  #1  supplement  for 
healthy  joints! 

49.  Learn  how  to  help  manage 
your  arthritis  with  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  from  SEARLE. 

50.  INFO  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH.Talk 
with  a  pharmacist,  browse  our  mag¬ 
azine,  search  health  topics  &  more 
at  our  online  pharmacy.  RX.COM 

...AND  MORE! 

51.  SUBARU  FORESTER,  "Sport 
Utility  Tough,  Car  Easy."  Only 
Subaru  gives  you  the  superior 
traction  of  Full-time  All-Wheel 
Drive  on  all  our  vehicles. 

52.  BALL  PARK  FAT  FREE 
FRANKS.  Big  &  juicy  with  none  of 
the  fat  of  regular  franks.  Avail,  in  3 
varieties:  Regular,  Beef  &  Smoked 
White  Turkey.  Free  recipes. 

53.  Try  new  great-tasting  DIET 
RITE  COLA  and  Flavors,  now  with 
no  aspartame.  Get  your  free 
"Better  For  You"  brochure  &  start 
living  right  today! 

54.  From  removing  champagne 
and  caviar  from  Orientals  to  clean¬ 
ing  dust  bunnies  from  cut  pile, 
HOOVER  Consumer  Guide  To 
Carpet  Cleaning  has  the  answers. 

55.  IMS  RAMPVAN™.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  wheelchair-friendly  minivan. 
Reliable  ramp  system  and  state-of- 
the-art  safety  features.  Free  video 
&  brochure. 

56.  The  MANTIS  TILLER  weighs 
only  20lbs.  but  tills,  cultivates, 
weeds  with  ease.  Buy  direct  from 
Mantis  &  get  one  year  no  hassle 
money  back  guarantee. 

57.  MARCH  OF  DIMES.  Send  for 
"Better  Estate  Planning"  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Birth  Defects 
Foundation.  Thanks  for  your  help 
in  saving  babies. 

58.  PAULA  YOUNG  WIGS.  Our 

new  Hair  Integration  Pieces  blend 
with  your  own  hair  to  create  full¬ 
ness  and  stunning  highlights. 

59.  PRIVATE  MORTGAGE  INVEST¬ 
MENT  SVCS.,  INC.  We  buy  private 
mortgages  and  land  contracts  @  a 
discount  for  cash.  Receive  a  free 
cash  evaluation  now! 

60.  Purchase  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS®  TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES  and  be  entered  into  our 
exciting  sweepstakes.  Send  for 
free  brochure,  plus  get  helpful 
travel  tips. 

61.  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
TRAVEL  CLUB  AActive 
American  Traveler  Club  for  seniors 
62  &  over.  Memberships  from 
$45-$75/year. 


CASITA  TRAVEL  TRAILERS 


Lightweight 
AH  Fiberglass 
Self  Contained 
Fun  Ft  Easy 
Camping 


Free  Brochure:  1-800-442-9986 


Casita,  3030  S.  McKinney,  Rice,  TX  75155 


joy  an  active 
rewarding 
lifestyle! 

Run  errands  or  browse  the  mall! 

Scooter  Lifts  &  Ramps  Available. 

Quality  &  Savings  You  Deserve! 

Call  1-800>229-1317 

Scooter  Discounters 


Learn  to  dance  with  Kathy 
Blake’s  Dance  Lesson  Videos. 
Easy,  fun  and  private! 

Choose  from  over  75  videotapes:  Waltz, 
FoxTrot.  Swing,  Tango,  Nightclub,  Rumba, 
ChaCha,  Samba,  Salsa,  or  Country  2  Step, 
more. ..Ask  us.  Thousands  of  happy  video 
students  since  1986.  Free  catalog  on  web: 
www.ButterflyVideo.com  or  write: 
Buttertly  Video*Box  7()0mm  'Antrim  NH 03440 
888-588-5255 
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'  Jumbo  Putter  Grip 

•  Tournament  Legal 
•  Reduces  Torque  &  Slippage 
Greater  Accuracy  &  Control 
Easy  Regripping  Instructions 


Only  $19.95+S&H  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

l-877-J“ - 


Call  Toll-Free 


•378-4747 


www.geezergrip.com 


1  '1  ■■ 

DISCOUNT 

SURGICAL 

STOCKINGS 

Sigvaris  ■  Jobst  ■  Juzo  ■  Med! 
Great  PricesI 

Many  colors  available 

MasterCardA/isa/Amex/Discover 

www.un2er.com 

800-98Z-0939 

SCAMP  TRAVEL  TRAILERS 

FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  YOU 


13  &  16ft.  Trailers. 
19ft.  5th  Wheelers. 


SCAMP  FINANCING 
IN  48  STATES 


FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE 

USA:  1-800-346-4962 

www.scamptrailers.com 


Scamp  Eveiand's  Inc.,  Box  2 ,  Backus,  MN  56435 


MEN’S  WIDE  SHOES 


EEE-EEEEEE,  SIZES  5-13 

'  FREE  catalog 
'  High  quality 
'  160  styles 


HITCHCOCK  SHOES, INC. 

Dept.  91W  Hingham,  MA  02043 
1-800-992-WIDE  www.wideshoes.com 


you  know  a  child  with  a  life-threatening 
ligss,  contact  us  at  1  -800-722-WISH 
^^w.makeawi  sh.org. 

Wish  kid  Billy,  Age  1 1 


FLQX^~  electrically  adjustable  beds 


>WAKE  UP  FEELING 
REFRESHED 

>  INVIGORATING 
MASSAGE 

>  NO  MORE  SLEEPING 
IN  A  RECLINER 


•  FREE  VIDEO  &  BROCHURE 


Address 


\m^m) 


P.O.  Box  568,  Lafayette,  GA  30728 
FOR  FASTER  SERVICE  CALL  TOLL  FREE 


1-800-787-1337 


RELIEVES  DISCOMFORT  OF  ARTHRITIS,  ACID  REFLUX, 
BREATHING  DISORDERS,  SWOLLEN  LEGS  &  FEET 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 


Visit  our  website  at:  www.flexabed.com 


FREE! 

ANSWERS  TO 
IMPORTANT 
PET  CARE 
,  QUESTIONS. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (ASPCA),  is  pleased 
to  offer  free  access  to  the  world's  most 
comprehensive  information  resource 
on  dogs  and  cats.  For  a  free  copy  of  our 
directory  with  over  125  topics  and  the 
special  toll-free  number  you  can  call, 
please  call  (610)  254-7963 
and  leave  your  name 
and  address. 


Ani-Med®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  TeleCare  Inc.  No  use  of  this  trade¬ 
mark  may  be  made  without  prior  written  consent.  Information  contained 
in  the  recordings  is  copyrighted  material  owned  exclusively  by  TeleCare 
and  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  care  that  only  your  veterinarian  can  pro¬ 
vide.  So  don't  forget  to  take  your  pet  for  regular  check-ups  &  vaccinations. 


It  takes  more  tkan  luck... 

to  preserve,  protect, 
one!  restore  our  lierita3e  — 


It  takes  you.  Call  us  al  415.4033050 

or  visit  US  at  www.alcnet.org 

americ:an  land 
c;onservanc;y 

A  non-profit  organization. 

456  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  1450,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


Remember  the  satisfaction  you  used 
to  feei  from  a  job  well  done? 

Feel  it  again. 


Gall  Us. 

Your  time,  experience  and  talents  can  make  a 
difference  when  you  volunteer.  And  we  can  find  you 
a  job  in  your  community  that  meets  a  real  need. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  web  site, 
www.aarp.otg/vol  or  just  give  us  a  call  A/mp 
at  202-434-3200. 


Volunteer  Center 

Visit  our  web-site  at  www.aarp.org/vol 
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Mobility 


Style! 


Wheelchair  &  Scooter  Vans 
New  2000's  $36,900  Less  Rebates! 

Over  70  New  &  Used  Vans  in  Stock 
Financing  Available  and  Trades  Accepted 
Nationwide  Delivery  and  At-Home  Service 

"Hw  ASSOCIATED  f 

R@ilx.  Vans  ^ 

www.rollxvans.com  •  (800)956-6668 


The  Indispensable  Black  Travel  Dress' 

The  Indispensable  Black  Travel  Dress.  100% 
wrinkle-proof,  packable  and  dresses  up  or  down 
to  always  look  great.  It’s  just  one  of  550  helpful 
products  in  our  FREE  catalog.  Inside  you’ll  find 
comfortable,  versatile,  wrinlde-free,  lightweight, 
easy-to-pack  travel  clothes,  plus  exceptional  luggage, 
totes,  and  travel  tools.  Call  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
and  FREE  OUTFITTING  GUIDE  with  detailed 
packing  lists  and  advice. 

Indispensable  Black  Travel  Dress'" 

Regular  and  Petite  #5183  S89  Plus  S'*  S&H 
Same  Day  Shipping  •  100%  Guarantee  •  Open  24  Hrs 


60  Lbveroni  Ct  •  Novato,  CA  94949  •  wwvv.travei.smi  i  h.com 


800»950*1600  •  Dept  MM01020 


Help  Save  Your  Skin! 

New  Sun  Blocker  Hat 

This  stylish  hat  gives  superior  sun 
protection  over  bucket  hats,  with 
a  firm  wider  IVi'  brim  plus 
4”  front  brim  to  help  give 
additional  protection.  Green 
underside  to  shade  eyes. 
Top  USA  Quality.  Cool,  Light  cotton  blend  fabric. 
Colors:  White  or  Lt.  Tan  with  stylish  striped  band. 
4  Sizes:  S,  M,  L,  XL.  If  in  doubt,  send  measurement  around 
head!  "above  eyebrows.  Specify  size  &  color.  Great  for  gifts! 
Only  $1995  ea.  2  for  just  $3690  Add  $3  for  S&H 
WITTMANN  TEXTILES,  Dept.  475 
Hobe  Sound,  FL  33475  (Ship  to  FL  add  tax.) 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  PH#  (561)546-4656 


Palmer’s  one-hand  operated  double  & 
single  seat  3  wheelers  are  Gear  driven. 

^  FREE  BROCHURE  > 

Call  800-847-1304  .  .. 

PALMER  INDUSTRIES 
P.O.  BOX  5707RF 
ENDICOTT  NY  13763 

ALSO  PEDAUELECTRIC  1  &  2  SEATERS 
&  ELECTRIC  KITS  FOR  TRIKES 
^^^isrtou^eb^ite^w^ajmenn^orT^^^^ 
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The  Quality  Alternative 
To  High  Cost  Boats 


Sea  Eagle  9  •  Holds  5  adults 
•  Takes  up  to  4  HP 


See  all 
our  boats  at 
www.seaeagle.com 

Our  Sea  Eagles  cost  far  less  chan  other  boats.  They 
tan  be  used  fishing,  river  rafting,  skin  diving,  yacht 
tending,  camping,  etc.  Canoes  &  speedboats  also 
available.  Free  Catalog  &  Sample  Hull  Material: 
- - - - -  1-^^® 

944-  19  N.  Columbia  St.  ,  Dept.  M2050B 

7496  Port  Jefferson  Station,  NY  11776 


BURRO 


Travel  Trailers,  LLC 

Buy  factory  direct  Street 

and  save!  Escondido,  CA  92029 

Toll-free:  1-888-838-0696 


New  14'  &  17'  wide-body 
Light  weight 
Fiberglass 

Please  call  or  write 
for  free  brochure 


^  Sleep  Better.  ^ 
...  Feel  Better! 


Lifetime  Limited  Warranty 

Nationwide  In-Home  Service 

We  Deliver  To  Your  Bedroom 

Illuminated  Wireless  Remote 

Dual 
“Wave” 

Massage 

Reversible 
Pillow-Top 
Mattresses 

SLEEP  COMI 
ADJUSTABLE  BEDS 

15950  Bernardo  Center  Drive,  B 
San  Diego,  CA  92127 _ 


Q 


V 


DAY 


Free  Video  &  Brochure 


k  1-800-487-4244  a 


Mobile  Home 


RooS  Systems 


M  .  f£^A-Ro5^ 

•  No  more  leaks 

•  Lower  utility  bills 

.  One  Foqt  Overhang 

•  Polystyrene  Insulation  ^^RlMIUQwS 

•  Strong  White  Steel  Roofing  SINCE  1983 

Information  1-800-633-8969^ 


Men's  Quality'  Footyvear  in 
Extensive  Sizes  and  Widths. 
Sizes  6  to  20, 


•  Complete  Line  of  3-  and  4- Wheel  Models  Available 

•  Easy  to  Operate  and  Transport 

•  Quality  Tested  for  Indoor/Outdoor  Use 

•  Lifetime  Limited  Warranty 

SAFE  •  DEPENDABLE  •  AFFORDABLE 
For  a  FREE  color  Lark  brochure  call: 

1-800-544-3536 

Operator  #3117 

l^ark’ 

OFAMEIRICA 

*★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Quality  Built  For  Life! 

The  Leader  in  Mobility  Products  for  over  Fears 

P.O.Box  1647 Waukesha, WI  53187-1647 

www.larkofamerica.com 
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AUSTIN 

(continued  from  page  60) 

biance.  Take  off  your  tie.  Knock  off 
work  early  and  have  a  beer  under  the 
sun-dappled  trees  at  Scholz  Garten. 

A  river  runs  through  Austin:  It  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  dammed-up  stretch  of  the 
Colorado  that  we  call  Town  Lake. 
Twenty  minutes  to  the  west  begins  a 
chain  of  lakes,  all  created  by  dams 
built  back  when  the  area  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Congress  by  Lyndon  John¬ 
son,  a  master  of  pork-barrel  politics. 
All  are  used  for  fishing,  boating,  and 
water-skiing.  But  Town  Lake,  right  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  is  the  jewel,  and 
popular  with  canoeists  and  rowers. 

Austin  is  a  pretty  town,  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  Texas  Hill  Country:  The 
Balcones  Fault,  which  marks  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  black,  rolling  prairie 
to  the  east  and  the  limestone  hills  to 
the  west,  runs  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  city.  Because  limestone  is  so 
porous,  underground  aquifers  tend  to 
form  and  then  surface  as  clear,  swift 
streams  or  open  up  into  deep,  aqua 
springs.  At  the  center  of  Austin,  its 
heart  and  its  soul,  is  Barton  Springs,  a 
clear,  cold  natural  spring  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It’s  the  same 
temperature,  68  degrees,  winter  and 
summer,  and  on  hot  summer  days, 
much  of  the  town  is  to  be  found  there. 

But  what  makes  Austin  special  for 
Third  Agers — as  they  like  to  call  us  at 
The  University — is  the  extraordinary 
array  of  opportunities  for  continuing 
education.  In  addition  to  the  concerts, 
dance  recitals,  lectures,  and  art  exhibi¬ 
tions  open  to  the  public,  most  of  them 
free.  The  University  has  three  programs 
designed  especially  for  seniors. 

UT  SAGE  is  a  seminar  program  with 
members  coming  together  in  a  small- 
group  setting  to  study  one  topic  for  six 
weeks.  UT  LAMP  is  a  lecture  series  fea¬ 
turing  large-group  lectures  on  any¬ 
thing  from  science  to  history  to  the 
arts.  The  bad  news  is  that  both  pro¬ 
grams  currently  have  a  waiting  list,  but 
you  can  sign  up  even  before  you  move 
here.  Check  it  out  yourself  at  www. 
utexas.edu/cee/personal.html.  Finally, 
UT  Elderhostel  is  a  series  of  week-long 


residential  liberal-arts  classes. 

Austin's  current  boom  is  fueled  large¬ 
ly  by  the  computer  industry,  which 
was  attracted  by  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Fhe  rest  of  us  think 
the  computer  nerds  work  too  hard — 
but  at  least  they  don't  wear  ties. 

For  all  that  Austin  has  changed,  it’s 
still  an  easygoing,  relaxed,  mellow 
place.  And  as  you  know,  real  Texans, 
both  by  birth  and  by  choice,  are  incur¬ 
ably  friendly.  So  y’all  come  on  down. 
Just  don’t  tell  anyone  I  told  you. 


Molly  Ivins  is  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

BOSTON 

(continued  from  page  69) 

here,  I’ve  never  once  been  bored  with 
the  food  scene,  never  once  had  the 
sense  that  I’m  done  exploring. 

I  have,  however,  been  irked  and  an¬ 
noyed:  This  is  not  always  an  easy 
place  to  live.  Everything  you’ve  heard 
about  Boston  drivers  is  true:  They’re 
rude,  reckless,  hostile.  Traffic  can  be 
nightmarish,  winters  are  long  and 
steely  and  cold,  and  housing  costs  are 
bordering  on  the  outrageous. 

So  there  are  rough  moments.  When 
it’s  dark  at  4:30  p.m.  and  it’s  sleeting 
outside,  and  you’ve  just  spent  45  min¬ 
utes  trying  to  drive  three  miles  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  you  in¬ 
variably  find  yourself  looking  up  and 
thinking:  sunshine  . . .  space  . . . 

Santa  Fe.  But  if  you  stick  around  long 
enough,  you  discover  that  even 
Boston's  downsides  are  manageable. 
For  all  its  urban  aggravations,  this  is  a 
city  where  it’s  fairly  easy  to  balance 
the  bad  with  the  good,  the  stressful 
with  the  restorative. 

Some  people  take  advantage  of  the 
city’s  eminent  escapability.  Within 
two  hours,  you  can  be  on  a  perfect 
stretch  of  sand  on  Cape  Cod  or  gazing 
at  a  mountain  in  the  Berkshires.  Oth¬ 
ers  count  their  blessings  in  more  tan¬ 
gible  and  strictly  urban  terms.  Never 
mind  the  sleet;  this  is  a  progressive, 
sophisticated  city,  site  of  some  of  the 
best  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  ethnically  diverse,  culturally 


rich.  (Sounds  like  rationalization  but 
believe  me,  a  lot  of  people  trot  out  that 
mantra  every  time  the  Red  Sox  lose.) 

My  own  primary  coping  mecha¬ 
nism  involves  the  Charles  River,  the 
winding  stretch  of  blue  that  divides 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  I  learned  to 
scull  on  the  Charles  15  years  ago,  and 
I  now  row  out  of  a  boathouse  on  the 
Boston-Cambridge  line,  just  past  the 
Boston  University  Bridge.  On  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  water  is  particularly 
still  and  glassy,  I  like  to  row  down¬ 
stream,  heading  toward  the  Museum 
of  Science  with  the  Back  Bay  skyline 
to  my  left,  MIT  to  my  right.  This  is 
pure  bliss  to  me,  the  ideal  blend  of 
solitude  and  city  life.  I  lose  myself  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  stroke,  in  the 
steady  whoosh  of  oars  against  water. 
On  either  side  of  the  river,  rush-hour 
traffic  is  likely  to  be  grinding  to  its 
morning  halt.  Car  horns  start  to 
blare,  brakes  squeal,  the  city  begins 
to  stir.  And  1  ease  along  past  all  of  it. 
In  a  way  that’s  so  particular  to 
Boston,  that  reflects  both  its  quiet 
dignity  and  its  vitality.  I’m  in  heav¬ 
en.  Better  yet,  I’m  home. 


Caroline  Knapp  is  the  author  of  Drinking: 
A  Love  Story  (Dial  Press,  1996)  and  Pack 
of  Two:  The  Intricate  Bond  Between 
People  and  Dogs  (Dial  Press,  1998). 

ASHEVILLE 

(continued  from  page  74) 

road  through  the  mountains.  There 
are  hiking,  biking,  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  snow  skiing,  hunting,  fishing, 
boating,  tennis,  casino  gambling  (on 
the  Indian  reservations),  and  proba¬ 
bly  more  golf  courses  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  The  100-foot-tall 
white-pine  forests  and  wildflower 
meadows  surrounding  Asheville 
have  been  the  playground  for  gener¬ 
ations  of  Southern  children  who  go 
to  summer  camps  there,  which  I  did 
as  a  boy.  Just  about  all  the  myriad  lit¬ 
tle  valleys  and  hollows  have  at  least 
one  potter,  dulcimer-maker,  furni¬ 
ture-builder,  quilter,  woodcarver, 
glass-blower,  or  weaver. 

Being  in  the  Appalachians,  blue- 
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grass  music  is  a  big  deal  in  Asheville, 
and  rightly  so.  Some  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  country  singers  come  from 
nearby,  and  the  city  is  always  holding 
pickin’  an’  singin’  festivals  and  clog¬ 
ging  contests.  For  music  snobs,  they 
also  have  a  real  opera,  a  symphony, 
and  a  ballet  there,  too. 

The  underlying  heritage  of  Asheville 
is  of  the  Cherokee,  the  Daniel  Boone- 
type  pioneers,  and  moonshine  mak¬ 
ing.  By  the  ’20s  it  had  become  a 
boomtown  draw  for  people  like  the 
Vanderbilts,  Firestones,  Fords,  Edi- 
sons,  and  other  millionaires,  some  of 
whom  built  resort  homes  there;  build¬ 
ings  went  up  downtown  at  a  frantic 
pace.  Then  came  the  stock  market 
crash  of  ’29,  and  the  Great  Depression, 
and  Asheville  went  broke  and  stayed 
that  way  for  50  years. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  boom  has 
been  on  again.  Downtown  Asheville 
has  been  rejuvenated  with  street  after 
street  of  upscale  restaurants,  shops, 
coffeehouses,  bookstores,  galleries, 
and  boutiques.  Painters,  writers,  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  craftsmen  find  the  cli¬ 
mate  especially  arts-friendly,  prompt¬ 
ing  a  local  saying  that  Asheville  is  “a 
pretentious  city  surrounded  by  hillbil¬ 
lies,”  which  is  probably  not  fair. 

Has  this  present  “boom”  taken  away 
some  of  Asheville’s  small-town 
charm?  Of  course,  but  with  the  revi¬ 
talized  downtown,  it’s  a  lot  more 
charming  now  than  it  was  30  years 
ago  when  I  first  visited  there.  And 
there’s  just  enough  snow  in  winter  to 
make  a  soul  feel  “mountainly,”  and  in 
the  summer  it’s  ten  degrees  cooler  and 
drier  up  here  than  on  the  flatlands. 

Furthermore,  there  ain’t  no  bugs  to 
speak  of.  nwv 


Winston  Groom  is  the  author  of  many 
novels,  including  Forrest  Gump  and 
Gump  &  Co.  His  articles  have  appeared 
in  Southern  Living,  Newsweek,  Esquire, 
and  The  New  York  l  imes  Magazine. 


SOLUTION  TO  PUZZLE  (PAGE  28) 

“More  than  kisses, 
letters  mingle  souls.” 

— John  Donne 


SONOMA 

(continued  from  page  79) 

What’s  left  still  astonishes.  We  still  look 
like  the  first  civilized  population  in  an 
ancient  and  magnificent  wilderness. 
Even  the  glamorous  tables  and 
Provencal  accessories  look  more  like 
the  trappings  of  an  imported  revel  than 
the  way  of  life  they  represent  in  Tus¬ 
cany  or  Bordeaux.  World  fame  had 
made  a  good  market  for  this  wine. 


Vines,  after  all,  aren’t  the  uglie.st  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  lovely 
valleys  of  this  landscape.  And  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  more  than  delicious;  it  is  delight¬ 
fully  encouraging. 


William  Hamilton,  a  writer,  novelist, 
and  syndicated  cartoonist,  has  worked 
for  numerous  publications,  including 
The  New  Yorker,  The  New  York  Ob¬ 
server,  The  New  York  Times,  Town  & 
Country,  House  &  Garden,  and  Buzz. 


Different  mobile  homes. 
Same  superior  protection. 

Your  mobile  home  is  unique.  The  AARP  Mobile 
Home  Insurance  Program  from  the  Foremost  Insurance 
Group  of  companies  insures  a  wide  variety  of  mobile 
homes.  Whether  your  home  is  newer  or  older,  in  a  park  or 
rural  area,  your  primary  residence  or  a  vacation  home,  you 
can  count  on  our  superior  coverages! 

Contact  us  today  for  a  free,  no-obligation  price  quote. 


1-800-752-2441 


Dept.  3055 


www.foremost.com/aarp 

AARP  Mobile  Home  Insurance  Program 


from 


^FOREMOST 

INSURANCE  GROUP 


The  AAHP  Mobile  Home  Insurance  Program  Is  unavailable  In  some  areas  ol  Ihe  country,  mrp.  a  noi-ior-prolii  association  has  ari.iti(iBci 
for  Ihe  Foremost  Insurance  Group  ol  companies  lo  make  specially  Pesignerl  mobile  home  owners  insurance  available  to  ils  eligible  members,  AARP  receives  royal¬ 
ties  lor  Ihe  license  ol  Ils  name  and  logo  lor  use  by  Foremost  In  connection  with  Ihe  AARP  Mobile  Home  Insurance  Program,  Royalties  paid  by  Foremost  lot  Ibis 
license  are  used  lot  the  general  purposes  ol  AARP  and  ils  members.  The  Foremost  Insurance  Group  consists  ol  ForemosI  Insurance  Company.  Foremost  Signature 
Insurance  Company,  Foremost  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  American  Federation  Insurance  Company.  ForemosI  County  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
(Texas)  and  Foremost  Lloyds  ol  Texas.  “Foremost"  and  the  “F"  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Foremost  Corporation  ol  America  920341 
5/00  ©  2000  Foremost  Insurance  Company  5600  Beech  Tree  Lane.  Caledonia.  Ml  49316 
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TRAVEL/REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Sail  the  Great  Rivers 

of  Europe  on  the  Premier 

Seniors 

River  Cruise  Line 

lo  Holidays 

PETER  DEILMANN  S) 

Where  Value  Stays  ^  YEAR 

EuropAmerica  Cruises 

Locations  coast  to  coast! 

For  a  free  brochure: 

Call  toll  free  1-877-614-2388  and  ask  for 

1-800-348-8287 

the  Senior  Value  Program,  or  e-mail 

www.deilmann-cruises.com 

lnfol@candlewoodsuites.com. 

Matureliuim 

CHOICES 

S  ti  M  OK  S  K I  l:CT  I  O  \  S 

The  Full-Color  Catalog  Featuring 
housing  choices  For  the  Active  Senior! 
Request  your  FREE  copy, 

1-800-222-5771 


www.SeniorSelections.com 
www.MatureLivingChoices.com 

P.O.  Box  lOOOOI-Dept.M,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30046 


The  Choice  is  Yours 


*  Multi-million  $  activities  center 

*  Two  18  hole  golf  courses 
*  30  min  from  Orlando 
*  Tennis,  bocce,  pools,  lakes,  fitness 

*  Spectacular  golf  and  lake  views 

New  Homes  $80' s  to  $200 
Free  Video  1-800-284-7654 

www.theplantation.cotn  CRCO#  13427 


COQUINA  www.coquinocrossing.com  f=> 

1-800-446-0699 


FLORIDA 
COUNTRY  CLUB 
RETIREMENT 


•  Homes  from  the  S50s  -  SlOOs 

•  Fobulous  clubhouse  &  resort  amenities 

•  Free  golf 

•  Close  to  beaches,  historical  &  cuf 
attractions,  Mayo  Clinic 

•  Florida's  Community  of  the  Year 


The  One  Accessory 
Every  RV  Needs. 


With  the  woiid’,s  largest 
selection  of  RV  accessories 
and  supplies,  the  Camping 
World  catalog  is  a  must 
for  every  RV.  It’s  like 
having  a  store  next  door. 
Shop  anytime  and  visit 
us  on  line.  Call  today 
for  a  FREE  catalog  and 
mention  code  MM, 


TOLL  FREE  1-877-273-1999 

www.campingworld.com 
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CWS  COMMUNITIES 


Communities 
Where 
S  ervice  is 

♦  Florida  active  retirei 

♦  Homes /rom  the  $40': 

♦  3  Great  Florida  locations. 

♦  30  Years  experience. 

♦  Serving  35,000  homeowners  nationwide. 

Call:  1-800-468-8794 

website:  www.cwsusa.com  'STr; 


Take  an  Extra  5-10%  off  the  Lowest  Discount  Price 


CRUISE.COM 


If  you  don't  €he€k  with  us  ..  . 


YOU'U  PAY  TOO  MUCH 

800-353-8290 


America  Premier  Buiider  of 
Active  Adult  and  Country  Club  Communities 
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This  is  not  an  offer  in  states  which  retfuire  prior  registration  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  AZ,  CA,  CO,  II,  Ml,  MN,  NV,  NJ,  NY,  OH  and  VA, 


Lifestyle  For  You 

Enjoy  the  best  years  of  your  life  -  in  U.S.  Home’s 
Heritage  Active  Adult  and  Countty  Club 
Communities.  You'll  find  challenging  golf 
and  tennis.  Exciting  clubhouses.  Carefree  homes 
in  gated  communities  at  scenic  locations: 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Norfh 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

With  over  four  decades  of  experience  and  more  than 
40,000  active  adult  and  countiy  club  homes  built 
across  the  country,  you’ll  discover  a  heritage  of  great 
living  with  U.S.  Home.  Now  the  fun  begins!® 

Call  toll  free  1-888-7-US-HOME 

(1-888-787-4663)  for  a  free  brochure. 
www.ushome.com 

From  the 
$90sto 
the  $200s 

Building  America’s  Heritage’^" 


usHome 
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CINDY  KARP/BLACK  STAR 


AARP 


PERSPECTIVES 

SHAPING  AND  ENRICHING  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AGING  FOR  EACH  MEMBER  AND  FOR  SOCIETY 


The  Straight-Talking  Optimist 


people’s  private  lives,  telling  on  them. 
The  truth  is,  Tm  very  glad  I'm  not  in 
politics  anymore. 


Shirley  Chisholm— this  year's  Andrus  Award  winner— speaks  out  on  how 
to  heal  the  growing  rift  between  young  and  old  Interview  by  Mary  Willis 


hirley  Chisholm,  former  New 
York  congresswoman  and  the 
first  African-American  woman 
to  campaign  for  U.S.  President, 
has  been  awarded  AARP's 
Andrus  Award,  given  biennially  to  a 
nationally  recognized  individual 
whose  work  has  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  society.  After  retiring 
from  politics  in  1982,  Chisholm  moved 
to  Florida,  where  she  writes,  lectures, 
and  reads  biographies,  voluminously. 


still  speak  out.  No  one  can  stop  me 
from  speaking  out  when  1  believe 
what  I'm  doing  is  right. 

You  built  a  successful  career  doing  what 
you  thought  was  right  and  speaking  your 
mind.  Do  you  miss  politics? 

Not  at  all.  There's  not  so  much  friend¬ 
ship  and  enjoyment  in  politics  today. 
Not  the  kind  of  generous  expression  of 
helping  one  another.  There’s  a  great 
deal  of  hostility.  The  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  is  very  disturbing — delving  into 


What  concerns  you  most  about  America 
and  Americans  today  ? 

I’m  deeply  concerned  about  children. 
There  are  many  things  that  still  need 
to  be  done  in  behalf  of  children  in  this 
country.  People  do  not  have  compas¬ 
sionate,  considerate  feelings  for  young 
people.  There’s  not  the  wholesale  love 
for  them  that  there  was  years  ago.  As  a 
result,  young  people  have  lost  respect 
for  the  older  generation.  You  see  four- 
and  five-year-olds  telling  their  parents 
to  go  to  hell.  And  the  parents  don't  do 
anything.  When  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  loses  respect  for  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  we’re  all  in  trouble. 


From  reading  your  autobiography, 
Unbought  and  Unbossed  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  1970),  and  The  Good  Fight 
(Harper  &  Row,  1973),  about  your  run 
for  the  Presidency  in  1972, 1  would 
describe  you  as  an  angry  optimist. 

What  gives  you  hope  today  and  what 
still  makes  you  angry? 

1  don’t  get  angry  nowadays.  People 
say,  Shirley,  you’re  not  like  you  were 
when  you  were  younger;  you  were  so 
angry.  That’s  true.  But  the  fact  is  I’m 
almost  75  years  of  age  and  even  if  1 
look  and  feel  young.  I’m  not.  I’m  still 
optimistic,  God  help  me  if  I’m  not 
optimistic,  but  I  get  my  hope  from  my 
faith  in  God.  I  don’t  wear  my  religion 
on  my  sleeve,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  faith 
and  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
myself.  What  hasn’t  changed  is  that  I 


‘I’m  deeply 
coTicertied  about 
children  today,’ 
Chisholm  says. 
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Web 

For  more  information  on  these  advertisers 
visit  their  web  sites 

American  Cancer  Society 

www.cancer.org 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

www.americanexpress.com 

Ball  Park  Franks 

www.ballparkfranks.com 

Boost  Nutritional  Energy  Drink 

www.boost.com 

Campbell  Soup  Company 

www.campbelIsoup.com 

Del  Monte 

www.delmonte.com 

Ensure  Nutritional  Supplement 

www.ensure.com 

Fairfield  Inn  by  Marriott 

www.fairfieldinn.com 

Indigo  Medical,  Inc. 

www.indigomedical.com 

JIL  Industries 

www.sunsetter.com 

Mature  Living  Choices 

www.maturelivingchoices.com 

Novasoy 

www.novasoy.com 

Omega  World  Travel 

wvvw.cruise.com 

Royal  Crown  Company,  Inc. 

vvvvw.dietrite.com 

Rx.com 

WWW. rx.com 

Searle 

www.arthritisconnection.com 

Tylenol 

www.tylenol.com 


AARP  Automobile/ 
Homeowners  Insurance 

www.thehartford.com/mm 

AARP  Health  Care  Options 

www.aarphealthcare.com 

AARP  Mobile  Home  Insurance 

www.foremost.com/aarp 


AARP  PERSPECTIVES 

It  was  young  people  who  gave  you  support 
and  inspiration  when  you  ran  for  the 
Presidency.  How  would  you  galvanize 
them  to  get  politically  involved  today? 

By  being  honest.  Young  people  are 
more  alert  today.  More  grown-up. 
They’ll  find  you  out  very  soon  if 
you’re  lying  and  when  they  do,  they 
won’t  believe  a  thing  you  say.  It’s 


hard  to  know  what  their  rallying 
point  is  today.  They’re  scattered  all 
over  the  place  in  terms  of  their 
beliefs.  You’ve  got  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  attached  to  different  hate  groups, 
but  you’ve  also  got  kids  who’re 
deeply  concerned  about  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Which  is  why  I  say  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  Tell  the  kids 
what  you  feel.  Tell  them  the  truth. 
Even  if  they  disagree  with  you, 
they’ll  learn  to  have  more  respect. 


COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  AWARD  WINNERS 

The  AARP  Community  Spirit  Award  is  given  biennially  to  people  who 
show  leadership  and  generosity  in  working  to  better  the  lives  of  others. 

ERNIE  ARMSTEAD  What  makes  Ernie  Armstead,  64,  of 
Redlands,  California,  an  unusual  volunteer  is  his  interest  in 
extending  AARP’s  appeal  to  the  Baby  Boomer  generation. 
In  particular,  Ernie  came  up  with  the  idea  of  holding  infor¬ 
mal  dinners  with  speakers  on  subjects  that  would  appeal  to 
Boomers.  Ernie  has  also  been  able  to  attract  new  members 
by  networking  across  political  and  ethnic  lines. 


LEILA  BURNEY  When  it  comes  to  making  AARP’s  presence 
known  in  Detroit,  Leila  Burney,  72,  is  simultaneously  the 
visionary  and  the  workhorse.  She  is  the  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  Independent  Living  activities  and,  as  a  spokeswoman 
for  AARP’s  Women’s  Initiative,  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  awareness  of  issues  that  affect  older  women:  caregiv¬ 
ing,  economic  security,  grandparenting,  and  grief  and  loss. 


MARIE  FOSTER  The  consummate  volunteer,  Marie  Foster, 

69,  was  the  AARP  Community  Coordinator  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  for  two  years,  during  which  time  she  organized  an 
all-day  conference  on  fraud,  which  drew  250  people.  She 
also  planned,  organized,  and  executed  AARP’s  state  confer¬ 
ence.  In  her  spare  time  she  entertains  at  hospitals  and  nurs¬ 
ing  homes  as  a  member  of  the  Chapter  4652  Clown  Group. 


BETTY  MCKENZIE  Active  in  AARP  Chapter  4271  in 
Montgomery,  Texas,  since  1988,  Betty  McKenzie,  74,  has 
served  as  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary,  chair  of 
fundraising,  and  a  member  of  the  chapter  board.  “I  have 
never  thought  of  myself  as  handicapped,”  she  says,  even 
though  she’s  been  in  a  wheelchair  since  she  contracted 
polio  at  14.  “In  fact,  I  feel  I’ve  been  very,  very  fortunate.” 


OLLIE  OWEN  Olive  “Ollie”  Owen,  74,  has  been  so  significant 
a  voice  for  AARP  that  New  York  legislators  often  ask  the 
retired  physical  therapist  to  testify  on  a  wide  range  of 
health  issues.  As  chair  of  AARP’s  New  York  State  Legislative 
Committee,  she  has  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  people  in  managed  care  and  to 
expand  the  state’s  Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  program. 
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Join  AARP  and  you  will  receive  the  benefits  of  membership. 

Fill  out  the  card  below  to  join  and  receive  your  Membership  Kit. 

IZ!  1  year/ $8  EH  3  years/ $20  (Save  $4) 

Your  Name  (please  print): _ 

Address: _ Apt.: _ 

City: _  State: _  Zip: _ 


AARP 


www.aarp.org 


Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: _ 

n  1  work  full  time.  EH  I  work  part  time.  EH  I'm  retired.  I2EAA 

Spouse's  Name  (please  print): _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: _ 

EH  Check  or  money  order  enclosed,  payable  to  AARP.  (No  cash,  please.) 

EH  Please  bill  me  later. 

EH  If  you're  an  active  or  retired  educator,  50  or  over,  check  here  to  join  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  Division  of  AARP. 

You  must  be  50  or  over.  You  need  not  be  retired. 

Dues  are  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  One  membership  includes  spouse.  Annual  dues  include  $2.40  for  Modern  Maturity 
and  $.85  for  AARP  Bulletin.  Dues  outside  U.S.  domestic  mail  limits:  $1 0/one  year,  $24/three  years.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery 
of  Membership  Kit. 


Get  America's  most 

widely  read  magazine 

Your  membership  in  AARP  brings  you  a  year's  worth  of  Modern  Msturity,  the 
magazine  that's  committed  to  addressing  the  people,  the  places  and  the  issues 
that  are  most  interesting  to  you.  Plus,  as  an  AARP  member,  you'll  find  out  how 
to  stretch  your  travel  budget.. .save  on  prescriptions. ..volunteer  for  community 
projects. ..and  more.  So  join  today  —  you  need  not  be  retired  —  just  50  or  over. 

D  1  year/$8  D  3  years/$20  (Save  $4) 


Your  Name  (please  print): _ _ _ 

Address: _ _ _ _ _ 

City: _ _ _ _ _  State. 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: - 

□  I  work  full  time.  □  I  work  part  time.  □  I'm  retired. 


_ Apt.: 

Zip: - 


J2EAA 


Spouse's  Name  (please  print): _ _ _ _ _ 

Date  of  Birth:  Month: _  Day: _ Year: - 

I  I  Check  or  money  order  enclosed,  payable  to  AARP.  (No  cash,  please.) 

EH  Please  bill  me  later. 

Dues  are  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  One  membership  includes  spouse.  Annual  dues 
include  $2.40  for  Modern  Maturity  and  $.85  for  AARP  Bulletin.  Dues  outside  U.S.  domestic  mail  limits: 
$  10/one  year,  $24/three  years.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery  of  Membership  Kit. 
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What  issues  would  you  address  if  you  were 
running  for  office  today? 

I  would  talk  about  something  a  lot  of 
people  don’t  want  to  hear  and  that’s 
the  whole  question  of  race.  Racism  is 
still  so  strong  in  this  country;  it’s  the 
real  bugaboo  of  America.  But  unless  we 
are  willing  to  deal  honestly  with  it, 
we’re  not  going  to  get  very  far. 

How  would  you  assess  the  gains  African- 
Americans  have  made? 

Politically,  there  have  definitely  been 
gains  in  the  past  70  years.  If  1  were  to 
run  for  President  today,  many  people 
would  be  a  little  more  accepting 
because  they  have  seen  black  people 
hold  power.  There  are  still  far  too  few 
black  representatives  in  Congress.  But 
on  the  economic  level,  the  gains  have 
been  very  slow. 

What’s  the  key  to  overcoming  this? 

It’s  very  hard.  1  don’t  see  anybody  in 
politics  who’s  seriously  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  There  are  so 
many  false  fights  and  false  promises. 
The  only  way  to  change  people’s  per¬ 
ceptions  and  understanding  is  through 
education.  Education  is  the  key. 

Who  in  your  life  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  you? 

There  are  three  women  who  had  a 
deep  impact  on  my  life.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Harriet  Tubman,  and  my 
grandmother.  I  met  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
when  1  was  14.  I’ll  never  forget  what 
she  said  to  me:  You  are  black  and 
you’re  a  young  woman,  but  don’t 
you  let  anybody  stand  in  your  way. 
Because  you’ve  got  it!  1  started  read¬ 
ing  about  Harriet  Tubman  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  kept  on  reading 
through  college.  What  1  learned 
from  her  was  leadership.  But  it  was 
my  grandmother  who  made  the 
greatest  imprint  on  me.  She  was  not 
formally  educated,  but  she  was  a 
smart,  proud,  and  very  beautiful 
woman,  who  raised  seven  of  her 
grandchildren  and  was  a  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  1 
really  don’t  know  if  1  would’ve 
turned  out  to  be  who  1  am  or 
achieved  all  that  I  have.  ^ 


With  age  comes  more 
freedom.  You  have  fewer 
people  to  answer  to. 

And,  with  the  exception 
of  yourself,  fewer  people 
to  answer  for.  So,  make 
the  most  of  your  status, 
loin  AARP. 

For  only  $8  a  year,  AARP 
not  only  gives  you  the 
benefits  that  fill  your  life 
with  possibilities,  but  also 
provides  people  over  50 
with  a  voice.  AARP  is  an 
advocate  who  addresses 
member  concerns  on  both 
a  state  and  national  level. 
And  that  can  do  a  lot  for 
everyone's  future. 


Join  Today! 


AARP  MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFITS  INCLUDE 
ACCESS  TO.  .  . 

•  Affordable  group  health  insurance 
and  savings  on  prescription  drugs 
and  other  health  care  items. 

•  Discounts  on  hotels,  motels,  car 
rentals,  online  services,  airfares, 
computer  hardware  and  software. 

•  The  AARP  motoring  plan;  credit 
cards;  investment  program;  and 
life,  auto,  homeowners  and 
mobile  home  insurance. 

•  Local  AARP-sponsored  programs 
including  tax  preparation 
assistance  and  driver  education. 

•  Free  publications  and  online 
access  to  a  variety  of  consumer, 
economic  and  health  information 


To  join,  return  the  attached  card  today. 

If  the  card  is  missing,  send  your  $8  membership  fee  to; 
AARP  •  PO  Box  199  •  Long  Beach,  CA  90801. 

Or  join  online  at  the  AARP  Webplace  (www.aarp.org). 


AARP 


www.aarp.org 


DEAR  TESS 


What  to  do  with  a  distant  dad 


By  TESS  CANJA 

ay  18  marks  the  beginning  of 
my  term  as  AARP’s  new 
President.  One  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  office  is  writing 
this  column.  I  wanted  to  do 
something  a  little  different.  I've  been  a 
member  of  the  AARP  Board  of  Directors 
for  eight  years,  and  have  traveled  all  over 
the  country.  Everywhere  I  go,  people  ask 
me  about  AARP,  the  services  and  pro¬ 
grams  we  offer,  and  where  we  stand  on 
critical  issues  affecting  older  Americans.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  answer 
some  of  those  questions  here.  I'd  also  like 
to  encourage  you  to  send  any  questions 
you  might  have  about  AARP  to  me  (see 
addresses  below).  Even  if  I'm  not  able  to 
answer  every  one  of  your  questions  in  this 
column.  I'll  make  sure  you  receive  a  reply 
from  an  AARP  correspondent. 

I  LIVE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  My  father 

lives  in  Florida.  He’s  been  alone  since 
my  mother  died.  He  was  her  caregiver; 
now  he  needs  one.  1  can’t  move  there 
and  he  refuses  to  move  here.  Can  you 
suggest  some  things  1  can  do? 

R.L.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Caregiving  is  a  topic  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  I’m  going  to  dedicate  this  whole 
column  to  it.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  know  what  you’re  going  through.  I 
took  care  of  my  mother  for  the  ten 
years  before  her  death.  I  loved  her 
very  much,  but  that  didn’t  help  to 
make  the  experience  any  less  frus¬ 
trating— or  exhausting. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  read  recently 
that,  according  to  a  survey  by  AARP 
and  the  National  Alliance  for  Care¬ 
giving,  there  are  now  more  than  22 
million  Americans  caring  in  some 
capacity  for  a  friend  or  relative  who  is 
at  least  50  years  of  age. 

The  good  news  is  that  there  are 
more  resources  these  days  for  care¬ 


givers  than  when  I  was  taking 
care  of  my  mother.  But  you’ll 
have  to  make  some  hard  deci¬ 
sions  about  your  father  before 
you  can  arrange  care  for  him. 

Will  he  be  able  to  stay  in  his  n 
home  if  he  has  some  outside 
help?  If  so,  you  might  consider  '  ' 
enlisting  the  help  of  a  care  M  || 
manager.  It  will  be  helpful  to  M 
your  father  and  it  will  give  you  ^ 
some  peace  of  mind  also. 

Typically,  such  a  care  manager 
would  start  by  evaluating  your 
father’s  situation,  then  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  a  care  plan  tai¬ 
lored  to  his  situation,  arranging  for 
appropriate  services,  and  keeping 
you  informed  on  a  regular  basis. 

Long-distance,  private-care,  or 
geriatric-care  management  organiza¬ 
tions  are  frequently  listed  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  under  Social  Services, 
Social  Workers,  Aging  Services, 
Senior  Citizen  Services,  and  Home 
Health  Organizations. 

One  excellent  resource  for  finding 
help  is  the  national  Eldercare  Lo¬ 
cator.  Its  staff  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  many  support  resources  at  the 
local  level.  Call  800-677-1116  week¬ 
days  from  9  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  ET,  or  ac¬ 
cess  the  Web  site  at  www.aoa.gov/ 
elderpage/locator.  html . 

Other  helpful  options  include  the 
National  Association  of  Nutrition  and 
Aging  Services  Programs  (800-999- 
6262).  The  association  can  help  you 
arrange  for  home-delivered  meals  five 
or  more  days  a  week.  This  service  is 
available  to  individuals  who  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  shopping  or  cooking. 

Many  community  organizations 
offer  chore  services  for  people  who 
need  help  with  house  cleaning, 
dressing,  doing  laundry,  and  the  like. 
State  or  Area  Agencies  on  Aging, 
social  services  departments,  religious 


groups,  and  other  service  and  civic 
organizations  and  clubs  often  offer 
these  types  of  services  as  well.  Your 
local  Red  Cross  (www.redcross.org) 
may  be  able  to  help  also. 

AARP  provides  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  caregivers.  The  caregiver  page 
on  AARP’s  Webplace,  www.aarp.org/ 
caregive,  offers  resources,  links,  and 
other  types  of  information.  AARP 
LifeAnswers  provides  information  and 
professional  counseling  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  to  AARP  members  for 
a  fee  of  $75  per  case  (which  includes 
assistance  over  a  12-month  period). 
Call  toll-free,  877-217-7800  ext.  101. 
The  free  AARP  LifeAnswers  Web  site 
(www.aarp.org/memberguide)  links 
members  to  information  on  many  sub¬ 
jects,  including  caregiving. 

And  you  can  order  AARP’s  free  publi¬ 
cations  A  Caregiver  Guide  to  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Resources  (D16697);  Staying 
at  Home:  A  Guide  to  Long  Term  Care  and 
Housing  (D 14986);  and  Getting  By  With 
a  Little  Help:  Community  Services  to 
Meet  Changing  Needs  (D 17046)  by  call¬ 
ing  800-424-3410  or  sending  a  post¬ 
card  with  the  title  and  number  to 
AARP  Fulfillment,  601  E  St  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20049.  Allow  four  to 
six  weeks  for  delivery.  ^ 

Got  a  question?  Send  it  to  Dear 
Tess,  601  E  St  NW,  Washington 
DC  20049  or  e-mail  me  at 
deartess@aarp.org. 
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BURK  UZZLE 


How  we  can  sell  this  ripple  textured  tunic  pantset 
for  only  $  “IQOS  —  and  give  you  a  butterfly  pin,  FREE 


Here's  how:  we  buy  in  huge  quantities,  lock 
in  great  prices,  and  sell  directly  to  you.  There 
are  no  middlemen  to  pay,  our  overhead  is  low 
—  so  you  get  the  savings.  It’s  that  simple. 

Ripple  textured  tunic  is  always  smart,  always 
appropriate.  Well  constructed,  it  features  pique 
banding  trim,  gold-toned  knot  buttons,  side 
vents.  Petite  Medium  approx.  28"  L.  Misses 
Medium  approx.  29"  L.  Matching  pique  pants 
have  an  elastic  waist.  Both  pieces  are 
polyester  knit;  machine  wash/dry. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  as  sharp  an  outfit  as 
this  at  such  a  great  price  anywhere  else.  And 
with  a  FREE  butterfly  pin  besides?  Practically 
impossible.  But  that’s  what  you  can  expect 
from  Blair  —  every  day.  Order  your  fantastic 
ensemble  today  —  RISK  FREE!  Keep  it  only  if 
you’re  100%  pleased. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  ABSOLUTELY! 

If  your  pantset  ever  fails  to  perform  to  your 
satisfaction,  return  it  for  replacement,  refund  or 
credit. 


Warren,  PA  16366 


HANDLING 
&  SHIPPING 

on  check  or 
credit  card  orders 


PERIWINKLE 


Because  Good  Clothing  Doesn't  Have  To  Cost  A  Lot 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


YES! 


I  have  enclosed  my  payment  of  just  $1 9.95  or  charged 
it  to  my  credit  card  as  indicated. . .  BLAIR  will  pay  the 
standard  $3.95  handling  &  shipping  cost.  If  I  do  not  send  payment  or 
provide  credit  card  information  with  my  order,  I  agree  to  pay  $19.95, 
plus  handling  and  shipping,  when  I  receive  your  bill,  or  under  the  terms 
of  your  BLAIR  Easy  Payment  Plan.  (Credit  subject  to  approval.)  Details 
will  be  in  my  first  statement.  If  I’m  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  the  pantset 
and  receive  a  refund  or  credit  for  the  purchase  price. 

Please  sign - 


□  Miss 

□  Mrs. 

□  Mr._ 


CTA-M 


(Please  print  clearly) 


Address- 
City - 


.  State  - 


Apt.#_ 

-Zip- 


Home  Phone  No.  (- 


TO  ORDER:  1.  Circle  your  size. 

PETITES:  PS  PM  PL 

(5'3"  Sunder)  (8-10)  (12-14)  (16-18) 

MISSES:  S  M  L 

(8-10)  (12-14)  (16-18) 

2.  Check  (/)  color  wanted. 


PXL 

(18W-20W) 

XL 

(18W-20W) 


P2XL 

(22W-24W) 

2XL 

(22W-24W) 


3XL 

(26W) 


Offer  good  only  in  USA 


XRPSTSO 


O  Check  or 
money  order 


□  visa 
I  I  Discover 


□  MasterCard  Exp. 

□  American  Express 


Credit 
Card  # 


Mail  today  to: 

BLAIR®,  220  HICKORY  STREET,  WARREN,  PA  16366 


XRPSTSO 


MAY-JUNE  2 


■  ALASKA 

Retired  Teachers  Convention  JUNE  9-10; 
Seward  High  School,  Seward.  Contact 
the  AARP  Alaska  Information  Center, 
907-272-1444;  in  Alaska,  888-805-1540. 

■  CALIFORNIA 

Independent  Living  Seminar  MAY  6: 

Calaveras  County  Senior  Center,  San 
Andreas.  Contact  the  AARP 
Information  Center,  209-536-2700. 

■  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
AARP  Day  at  MCI  Center  JUNE  26: 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact  DC/MD/ 
VA  State  Office,  703-739-6322. 

■  FLORIDA 

AARP  Celebrates  2000  MAY  16-18: 
Orange  County  Convention  Center, 
Orlando.  Contact  AARP  Convention 
Activities  Department,  202-434-2760. 


AARP  Independent  Living  Week 

May  1-8:  Activities  across  the 
nation.  Independent  Living  Week 
highlights  community  projects  to 
help  older  people  stay  in  their 
homes  (see  page  24).  Contact  AARP 
Independent  Living,  202-434-3980. 


■  MAINE 

Consumer  UniversityJUNE  8:  Eastern 
Maine  Technical  College,  Bangor. 
Contact  the  AARP  Maine  Information 
Center,  207-773-2277. 

■  MARYLAND 

AARP  Day  at  the  Ballpark  MAY  4: 

Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards, 
Baltimore.  Contact  Oriole  Park  for 
reserved  seating,  410-547-6088. 

■  MINNESOTA 

Home  for  All  Ages  MAY  2-4:  Mall 
of  America,  Bloomingfon.  Contact 
the  Minnesota  Information  Center, 
612-858-9040. 

■  NEW  JERSEY 

Consumer  University  MAY  16:  Ocean 
County  Community  College,  Toms 
River.  Contact  the  AARP  New  Jersey 
State  Office,  609-987-0744. 

■  NEW  YORK 

Tarde  de  Oro  MAY  13:  Crotona  Park, 
Bronx.  Exhibits,  entertainment.  Contact 
Beth  Finkel,  212-407-3717. 

Museum  Tours  MAY  16:  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  June  13:  Museum  of 
Jewish  Heritage,  New  York.  Contact 
Museum  Tour  hotline,  212-407-3713. 


AARP  EXTRA:  A  MESSAGE  FOR  YOU 


The  PiPiRP  55  PiL I VE/Mature  Driving  Program 
is  the  nation’s  first  and  largest  driver 
improvement  course  for  drivers  over  50. 
Call  1-888-227-7669  toll  free  for  a  class 
near  you.  Depending  on  your  state  and 
your  insurance  company’s  policies,  you 
may  be  eligible  for  an  auto  Insurance 
discount  after  completing  the  class. 


AARP  AT  THE  LPGA 

Celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  McDonald’s  Ladies  Professional 
Golf  Association  Championship 
tournament  June  19-25  at  the 
DuPont  Country  Club  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  Pretournament  clin¬ 
ic;  free  admission  on  opening  day, 
June  22,  fo  anyone  50  and  older; 
and  a  chance  to  meet  LPGA  stars 
such  as  Betsy 
Rawls,  left.  For 
more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the 
AARP  Delaware 
State  Office,  800- 
897-2277. 

■  OHIO 

Mature  Living  Expo  MAY  5-6: 
International  Expositions  Center, 
Cleveland.  Contact  Rebecca  Wheeler- 
Grieve,  614-224-9800. 

■  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senior  Expo  JUNE  13-14:  Pittsburgh 
Expo  Mart,  Monroeville.  Contact 
Cathy  Dernorsek,  800-720-3976. 

■  TEXAS 

AARP  Night  at  the  Ballpark  MAY  25; 

Dell  Diamond  Stadium,  Round  Rock. 
Contact  Carole  Barasch,  512-480-9797. 

■  UTAH 

Spring  Spruce-up  May  6:  Millcreek 
Gardens,  Salt  Lake  City.  Contact  the 
Utah  State  Office,  801-561-1037,  or 
LifeCare  Services,  801-978-2452. 

■  WASHINGTON 

Caregiving  Conference  JUNE  12:  Best 
Western,  Fife.  Contact  AARP  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Office,  206-517-9352. 
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UPl/CORBIS-BEHMANN 


From  Scotland  to  Scottsdale,  AARP  members  get  more  for  their  money. 


W/herever  your  travels  take  you,  count  on  Avis’  reliable  “we  try  harder”  service  to  make  your  trip  more  enjoyable 
and  affordable.  We  11  extend  automatic  savings  simply  for  mentioning  your  AARP/AWD  discount  number 
A359800  when  you  make  your  reservation. 


Plus,  you  can  use  the  coupons  below  at  Avis  locations  worldwide  for  savings  over  and  above  your  AARP  discount. 
For  reservations,  see  your  travel  consultant  or  call  the  Avis/AARP  Savings  Desk  at  1-800-331-1800.  Be  sure  to 
mention  your  AARP/AWD  discount  number  A359800. 


fMFupgmde-worldmde" 

For  information  and  reservations,  caii  your  travei  consuitant,  Avis  at 
1-800-331-1800,  or  reserve  your  car  oniine  at  www.avis.com.  Be  sure 
to  mention  your  AARP  discount  number;  A359800. 

Terms  and  Conditions:  Coupon  valid  for  a  one-time,  one  car  group  upgrade  at  participating  Avis  locations 
in  the  U.S.  (except  Alaska),  Canada,  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia/Pacific,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  except  where  prohibited  by  law.  Upgrade  valid  on  weekly  and  weekend 
rates,  A  Saturday  night  overstay  is  required.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  this  offer  is  valid  on  an  Intermediate 
(Group  C)  through  a  Full-size  four-door  (Group  E)  car.  Maximum  upgrade  to  Premium  (Group  G),  In  Australia, 
avaiiable  on  an  Economy  (Group  A)  through  a  Standard  (Group  D)  car.  Maximum  upgrade  to  a  Full-size 
(Group  E)  car.  In  New  Zealand,  available  on  an  Economy  (Group  A)  through  a  Intermediate  (Group  C)  car. 
Maximum  upgrade  to  a  Standard  (Group  D)  car.  Elsewhere,  valid  on  a  Group  A  through  Group  E  car. 
Maximum  upgrade  to  a  Group  F.  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  valid  on  Standard,  SuperValue  and 
Discover  Europe  rates  only  up  to  a  maximum  of  14  days;  upgrade  available  for  cars  wifh  manual  trans¬ 
mission  only  (no  upgrades  to  cars  with  automatic  transmission).  An  advance  reservation  with  a  request 
for  an  upgrade  is  required.  Upgraded  car  is  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  rental.  Rental  must  begin 
by  September  30, 2000.  In  Australia,  rental  must  begin  by  July  31, 2000. 


!  EREE  RENTAL  DAY-WORLDMDE 

•  For  information  and  reservations,  caii  your  travel  consultant.  Avis  at 

I  1-800-331-1800,  or  reserve  your  car  online  at  www.avis.com.  Be  sure 
I  to  mention  your  AARP  discount  number;  A359800. 

I  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS;  Coupon  valid  at  participating  Avis  locations  in  the  U.S.  (excluding  the 
I  New  York  Tri-State  area  and  Alaska),  Canada,  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia/Pacific,  Australia, 
I  New  Zealand,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  except  where  prohibited  by  law.  Offer  of  one  rental  day 
I  free  of  the  daily  time  charge  applies  to  the  third  consecutive  rental  day.  A  Saturday  night  overstay  is 

•  required.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  offer  valid  on  Intermediate  (Group  C)  through  a  Full-size  4-door  (Group  E) 
I  car.  Offer  valid  on  a  Group  A  through  Group  E  car  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  on  Standard, 
I  SuperValue  and  Discover  Europe  rates  only.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  available  on  an  Economy 
I  (Group  A)  through  Standard  (Group  D)  car.  Elsewhere,  valid  on  a  Group  A  through  Group  E  car. 
I  An  advance  reservation  is  required  Rental  must  begin  by  September  30, 2000.  In  Australia,  rental 
■  must  begin  by  July  31 , 2000. 

I  Rental  Sales  Agent  Instructions. 


Rental  Sales  Agent  Instructions. 

Automated  Locations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  At  checkout:  Assign 
customer  a  car  one  group  higher  than  car  group  reserved. 
In  the  U.S.  &  Canada,  upgrade  to  no  higher  than  Group  G. 

In  Australia,  upgrade  to  no  higher  than  Group  E.  In  New 
Zealand,  upgrade  to  no  higher  than  Group  F.  Charge  for  car 
group  reserved.  In  AWD,  enter  A359800.  In  CPN,  enter 

UUG0926.  Complete  this  information:  RA  # _ 

_ Rental  location _ 

Attach  to  coupon  tape. 

Manual  Locations  in  Canada. 

At  checkout:  Assign  customer  a  car  one  group  higher  than 
car  group  reserved.  Upgrade  to  no  higher  than  Group  G. 
Charge  for  car  group  reserved.  Enter  UUGD926  in  box  15. 

Complete  this  Information:  RA  # _ 

_ Rental  location _ 


Automated  and  Manual  Locations  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Uie  Middle  East,  Asla/Pacific,  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  At  checkout:  Assign  customer  a  car 
one  group  higher  than  car  group  reserved.  Upgrade  to 
no  higher  than  Group  F.  Charge  for  car  group  reserved. 
In  CPN,  enter  UUGD926,  Check  in  normally. 

Country  HQ  Handling  Instructions:  Submit  coupon 
to  country  Marketing  Department.  Renting  country 
must  absorb  cost  of  promotion.  Chargebacks  not 

allowed.  Location _ 

Rental  Agreement  # _ 

Rental  Length _ 

Car  Group  Reserved  _ 


■  Automated  Locations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 

I  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

I  At  checkout:  In  AWD,  enter  A359800.  In  CPN, 
I  enter  TUGE335.  Complete  this  information: 

I  RA# _ _ 

I  Rental  Location  _ 


_Days_ 

Date 


COUPON  # UUGD926 


Am 

wcuy 


Attach  to  coupon  tape 

Manual  Locations  In  Canada. 

At  checkout:  Enter  TUGE335  in  box  1 5.  Enter  A359800 
in  box  18.  Complete  this  information: 

RA#  _ 

Rental  Location _ 


the  Middle  East,  Asia/Pacific,  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

At  checkout:  In  AWD,  enter  A359800.  In  CPN,  enter 
TUGE335.  Enter  C,  followed  by  the  number  of  free 
day(s)  in  the  ADJUSTMENT  field.  Submit  coupon  with 
copy  1  of  RA  to  country  HQ. 

Country  HQ  Handling  Instructions 

Submit  coupon  to  country  Marketing  Department.  Renting 
country  must  absorb  the  cost  of  this  promotion. 
Chargebacks  are  not  allowed. 


At  car  return:  Enter  amount  to  be  deducted  in  box  36. 
Subtract  this  amount  from  the  totals  of  boxes  30 
through  35. 


Am 


COUPON  #  TUGE335 


wi-  «y 


Car  groups  may  vary  by  country.  Offer  may  not  be  available  on  all  rates  at  all  times  or  during  holiday  and  other  blackout  periods.  Please  present  your  AARP  membership  identification  at  time 
of  rental.  Coupon  must  be  surrendered  at  time  of  rental;  one  per  rental.  Coupon  is  nontransferable  and  nonrefundable.  Offer  may  not  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  coupon  promotion 
or  special  offer.  Taxes,  local  government  surcharges,  vehicle  licensing  fee  no  higher  than  $1.93/day  in  CA,  $.35/day  in  FL  and  $.50/day  in  HI,  airport  recoupment  fee  up  to  15%  and 
optional  items  such  as  LOW,  additional  driver  fee  and  fuel  service,  are  extra.  Renter  must  meet  Avis  age.  driver  and  credit  requirements.  Minimum  age  is  25,  but  may  vary  by  location. 

©  2D()0  .Avis  Runt  A  Clar  System,  Inc.  ’  features  GM  cars. 


FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


It's  a  Wonderful  Life-All  of  It 

By  HORACE  B.  DEBTS 

n  received  a  great  gift  this  past  Christmas  from  Ed  Schneider,  Dean  of  the 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  It  was  an  elegant  little  book  called  Time's  River:  The  Voyage 
of  Life  in  Art  and  Poetry  (Bulfinch  Press,  1999).  Small  it  might  be,  but  so 
full  of  the  wisdom  of  ages;  classic  artwork  and  poems,  each  illustrating 

and  commenting  on  different  life  stages. 

In  so  many  ways,  aging  today  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  those 
poets  wrote  and  those  artists  created.  But  it  is  also  very  different.  Society  tells  us 
that  “age,”  in  its  most  problematic  sense,  starts  at  50  or  60.  Why?  Because  peo¬ 
ple  still  buy  into  an  outdated  rule  of  midlife  crisis  and  decline  based  on  an 
equally  outdated  life  expectancy  of  47  years,  which  was  the  average  at  the 

beginning  of  the  past  century. 
However,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
things,  that  average  life  expectancy 
has  changed — drastically.  Today  it 
is  76  years.  That’s  a  29-year  bonus.  It 
invites  the  question:  What  are  you 
doing  with  the  rest  of  your  life? 
Because  there’s  a  lot  more  “rest” 
than  there  ever  used  to  be. 

Two  other  books  I  read  recently. 
The  Third  Age:  Six  Principles  of 
Growth  and  Renewal  After  Forty 
(Perseus  Books,  2000)  by  William 
Sadler,  Ph.D.,  and  Prime  Time:  How 
Baby  Boomers  Will  Revolutionize 

_ _  Retirement  and  Transform  America 

(Public  Affairs,  1999)  by  Marc  Freedman,  also  address  society’s  reluctance  to 
let  go  of  the  old  model  of  aging— slowing  down  in  one’s  50s  and  withdrawing 
in  one’s  60s.  Sadler  highlights  results  of  his  research  involving  men  and 
women  ages  45  through  80  who  are  taking  advantage  of  those  bonus  years  to 
experience  a  second  growth,  re-create  their  lives,  and  explore  the  frontiers  of 
the  new  longevity.  According  to  Sadler,  the  later  years,  the  “third  age,”  are 
turning  out  to  be  as  vital,  challenging, 
and  creative  as  youth  and  early  adult¬ 
hood.  And,  in  many  cases,  even  more 
so.  Freedman  stresses  how  important  it 
is  for  society  to  embrace  its  older  popu¬ 
lation  and  allow  them  to  remain  active 
members  of  their  communities,  of  society  as  a  whole.  And  he  encourages  the 
older  population  to  stay  involved  any  way  they  can:  by  volunteering,  work¬ 
ing,  creating,  growing,  discovering,  and,  most  important  of  all,  enjoying. 

Thinkers  like  Sadler  and  Freedman  hold  a  vision  of  aging  that  challenges  con¬ 
ventional  thinking:  Aging  and  living  are  one  and  the  same.  People  embrace  liv¬ 
ing  but  hold  on  to  negative  impressions  of  aging.  Living  doesn’t  stop  at  a  certain 
year  of  one’s  life,  and  the  process  of  aging  begin.  The  sooner  we  realize  that,  the 
z  sooner  we  can  explore  our  own  longevity.  And  the  sooner  we  can  say,  in  the 
i  words  of  the  poet  Tao  Yuan  Ming,  “At  last  I  have  found  myself.” 


PEOPLE  still  buy  into 

an  outdated  rule  of 
midlife  crisis  and  decline 
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CLASS  OF  2000 

Douglas  C.  Holbrook,  John  G.  Lione,  M.D., 
Ann  Miller,  Jane  K.  Pang,  Marie  V.  Sonderman, 
Allan  W.  Tull 

CLASS  OF  2002 

Jane  O’Dell  Baumgarten,  Beatrice  S.  Braun,  M.D., 
C.  Keith  Campbell,  James  G.  Parkel,  Otto  H. 
Schultz,  Virginia  L.  Tierney 

CLASS  OF  2004 

Rutherford  “Jack”  Brice,  J.  Kenneth  Huff,  Sr.,  CPA, 
Chris  Lamberti,  Charles  J.  Mendoza,  Ph.D.,  Betty 
J.  Severyn,  Reverend  Kenneth  B.  Smith,  Sr. 


AARP  REGIONAL  OFFICES 

In  bold:  Location  of  state  office. 
NORTHEAST  REGION 
One  Boston  Place,  Ste  1900 
Boston,  MA  02108 
617-723-7600;  TTY:  617-305-0404 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

999  Peachtree  St  NE,  Ste  1650 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404-888-0077;  TTY:  404-888-7742 
Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Virgin  Islands,  West  Virginia 

MIDWEST  REGION 

8750  West  Bryn  Mawr  Ave,  Ste  600 
Chicago,  IL  60631 
773.714-9800;  TTY:  773-714-9995 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

8144  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Ste  700  LB-39 
Dallas,  TX  75231 

214-265-4060;  TTY:  214-265-4062 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah 

WEST  REGION 

9750  Third  Ave  NE,  Ste  400 
Seattle,  WA  98115 
206-526-7918;  TTY:  206-517-9344 
Alaska,  California,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Wyoming 


AARP  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization 
with  more  than  33  million  members  ages  50  and 
over.  It  was  established  in  1958  by  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  to  better  the  lives  of  older  Americans. 
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Will  your  heirs 
get  what’s  theirs? 


We  can  help  you  prepare,  and  build,  your  legacy. 

If  you  re  continuing  to  grow  your  own  assets  —  and  thinking  about  your  heirs  as  well  —  we  can 

help  you  on  both  counts.  Our  pure  no-load™  mutual 
funds  are  growth-oriented,  yet  they  strive  for  less  risk 
than  similar  funds.  And  you  can  use  them  to  consolidate 
your  IRAs  and  set  up  accounts  for  your  heirs.  Our 
Financial  Library  offers  helpful  publications  on  how  to 
organize  and  document  your  assets,  and  communicate 
your  wishes  to  your  family.  And  our  special  Legacy 
Service  Representatives  can  discuss  these  topics, 
and  more,  with  you.  It’s  the  support  you’d  expect 
from  a  program  designed  for  AARP  members.  For 
more  information,  call  or  visit  our  Web  site  today. 


AARP  Capital  Growth  Fund* 

35.44%  28.94%  16.51% 

one  year  five  year  ten  year 

AARP  U.S.  Stock  Index  Fund*^ 

22.01%  N/A  25.81% 


one  year 


five  year 


since  incep. 
2/1/97 

‘Average  Annualized  Total  Returns  as  of  12/31/99 
Call  for  the  most  up-to-date  performance. 


Find  out  how  we  can  help  AARP 
members  prepare  for  the  future. 


1-800-322-2282 

aarp.  scudder.  com 


be 


ready 


A/iSP  Investment  Program 
J^SCUDDER 


-  ,  ,  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results. 

Performance  is  h^torical  and  includes  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  fluctuate  so  that  when  redeemed 
share  may  be  worth  more  or  Ips  than  original  cost.  tU.S.  Stock  Index  Fund  expenses  are  being  maintainecf  through  1/31/01.  Without  S  maTntenancTth^ 
total  returns  wouW  have  been  lowj  Contact  Scudder  Investor  Services  Inc,  for  a  Prospectus  that  contains  more  complete  information  about  management  fees  and 
other  expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  Scudder  Investor  Services,  Inc,  2  International  Place  Boston  MA  ©  2000 


5-6/00 

1849 


ACTOR.  EMMY  WINNER 
Plum  role:  sheriff's  feisty  wife 
on  Picket  Fences 


THE  BIG 

ElVEz 


STEVIE  WONDER 
◄  May  13 


“When  you’re  younger, 
the  mental  strain  of  being  a 
successful  actor,  jumping 
from  role  to  role,  and  trying 
to  have  some  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  life,  can  really  be  terri¬ 
ble.  I  honestly  don’t  know 
if  1  could  have  handled  suc¬ 
cess  any  earlier.” 


TIM  RUSSERT 
A  May  7 

NEWSMAN,  WEEKEND  PIT  BULL  (MEET  THE  PRESS] 

Major  coup:  arranged  Papal  Mass  to  air  on  Today  show 

“One  of  the  difficulties  I’ve  had,  frankly,  in  studying  up  on 
both  sides  of  an  issue — I  don’t  know  what  1  believe  anymore.” 


MUSIC  VISIONARY 
Must-have  album: 

Songs  in  the  Key  of  Life 

“I  sometimes  go  back  years 
later  and  listen  to  my  songs 
...  to  make  sure  that  they  can 
still  evoke  the  same  feelings 
I  had  when  I  wrote  them. 
When  they  can,  I  know  that  I 
succeeded  in  getting  my  real 
feelings  in  them.” 


KATHY  BAKER 

A  June  8 


GABRIEL  BYRNE 

T  May  12 

ACTOR,  DUBUNER 

Hidden  talent:  playing  accordion 

“A  friend  once  told  me  that 
to  be  an  immigrant  is  to  be  a 
stranger  in  all  lands.  And  in 
truth,  no  Irishman  is  really 
fundamentally  happy  out¬ 
side  of  Ireland.” 


GREGORY  HARRISON 

►  May  31 


ACTOR,  FORMER  PRIME-TIME  HUNK 
Weird  gig:  voice  of  Conky/Knuck- 
lehead  on  Pee-Wee's  Playhouse 

“I  still  get  letters  about 
Trapper  John,  M.D.,  from 
people  who  want  me  to  op¬ 
erate  on  them.  So  I  know 
there  are  people  out  there 
who  can’t  separate  show 
business  from  reality.” 
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WONDER:  MICHAEL  GRECCO/ICON  INTERNATIONAL;  HARRISON:  B.  LITTLE/CORBIS  SYGMA;  RUSSERT: 
RICHARD  A.  BLOOM/SABA;  BYRNE:  HENNY  GARFUNKEL/RETNA;  BAKER:  HENRY  McGEE/GLOBE  PHOTOS,  INC. 


CALCIUIVI 

enriched 


Calcium  as  Milk! 


AND  YOU  THOUGHT  CALCIUM 
CAME  FROM  COWS. 


New  Calcium  Enriched  V8'  has 
as  much  calcium  as  milk.  Plus, 
it’s  rich  in  other  nutrients  your 
body  needs  to  be  at  its  best, 
like  vitamins  A  and  C,  and  t^ 
potassium  of  a  whole  baiw^i 


CONCORDE 


Drive  to  work.  Drive  back  home.  Repeat  happily  with  the  Chrysler 


Concorde  LXi.  A  premium  full-size  sedan  with  an  all-aluminum  225 


horsepower  engine  and  leather-trimmed  interior  with  automatic 


climate  ccntrol.  LX  model  starts  at  $22,705.  LXi  model  as  shown 


$26,945'*  Info?  Call  1.800.CHRY5LER.  Or  visit  www.chrysler.com 


ake  the  daily  commute  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.  , 


'Base  MSRPs  include  destination.  Tax  &  chrome  wheels  shown,  extra. 


